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For right and wrong are confused here,' there’s so much 
war in the world 

Evil has so many faces, the plough so little 
Honour, the labourers are taken, the fields untended 
And the curving sickle is beaten into the sword that 
yields not 

There the East is in arms, here Germany marches; 
Neighbour cities, breaking their treaties, attack each other; 
The wicked War-god runs amok through all the world. 

— The Georgies of Virgil 


Grateful acknowledgment is made to The Atlantic 
Monthly, Liberty Hyde Dailey and The Land 
for permission to reprint material in this book. 
Also to Oxford University Press for four selections 
from The Georgia of Virgil, translated by 
C. Day Lewis; copyright, 1940, 194J, by Oxford 
University Press , Inc., New York. 
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found in the Valley the delights and 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE 




F or the sake of those interested in the identity of the 
various persons mentioned in the Malabar Journal— 
Mary is the author’s wife and Anne, Hope and Ellen 
his daughters. George is his business manager. Nanny is the 
Englishwoman who has been nurse, great friend and house¬ 
keeper at the Big House and in Europe for twenty-one years. 
Reba is the cook at the Big House and Tom the indispensable 
man of all work. Charlie is in charge of the communal gardens 
which feed the families at Malabar. Bob is the farm manager 
and Virginia his wife. Kenneth is the farmer-mechanic who 
both farms and runs the machine shop. Martha is his wife 
and Bob and Jim Cook are his sons. Jim recently out of Ohio 
State Agricultural College now shares responsibility with A1 
for the big dairy herd and the hundred and fifty head of dairy 
heifers and baby-beef steers. Max is the first manager of the 
farm who set up the organization and later left to head the 
Northern Ohio Breeders Co-operative, one of the biggest 
organizations of its kind in the country where he has made 
an outstanding success. Jenny, a neighbour, is the expert 
butter-maker. Jesse is the general man of all work, an experi¬ 
enced character who knows how to do everything from run 
a buzz saw to setting posts and feeding hogs. 

L. B. 
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A LETTER TO A SERGEANT IN OKINAWA 

Malabar Farm 
October, ^45 

My dear Sergeant: 

Thank you for your interesting letter. Okinawa is indeed 
a long way from Ohio. 

I wish I could answer your letter as I would like to do but 
your questions are so varied and so provocative that it would 
require a whole book to answer them even with a modest 
adequacy. I’m glad you liked Pleasant Valley. In that book I 
tried to answer some of the questions you ask, not dogmatically 
but out of my own experience, speculatively, because although 
die world has made great progress during the past generation 
along the lines of a better agriculture and the understanding 
ol natural and universal laws regarding soil, production 
nutrition, and many other phases, there are still many things’ 
remaining m the realm of the unknown, which we do not 
understand. As we discover new laws and facts and gradually 
dissipate the fog of mystery, we make strides toward improving 
the conditions of the human race, its health, its happiness, its 
living standards, its whole future and, not the least, the 
possible realization of its hopes for peace; because in this 
shrunken, complex, modern world peace and war are largely 
determined by the world supply and distribution of food, of 
law materials and of markets. As the population of the world 
increases at the rate of twenty-five a minute while food sources 
fac? ear t0 ^ imm ^ s k 5 ^ 00< ^ becomes the primitive and dominant 

Agriculture is the oldest of professions. Yes, it is older even 
than the one you are thinking of, for it began when Adam 
and Eve were expelled from the Garden and prostitution did 
not begin until at least one more woman entered the world, 
t should be remembered that both professions spring from 
fundamental urges m man: (i) The necessity to eat; (2) The 
urge to propagate, legitimately, indiscriminately, or otherwise 
I hey exist in the above order, since to exist at all man must 
eat and to insure his continuation on this earth he must 
propagate. Both urges have been since the beginning of time 
subject to debasement and greed and ignorance. There is as 
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iginal sin in poor agriculture as there is in prostit 
[ood deal of the agriculture practiced in this cl 
*lf no more than prostitution. The speculating" 

( the farmer who ‘wore out three farms and wa^s|_^ 
young enough to wear out a fourth, 9 the miserable one-crop 
cotton farmer are all cases in point. All three represent a whorish 
agriculture and certainly such an agriculture has been until 
recently as prevalent in this country as prostitution itself. It is 
difficult to say which is the more devastating to the welfare, 
morality, health, and security of the individual or the nation. 

It is a whorish, greedy, ignorant agriculture which fastened 
the label ‘hick 5 to the farmer of the last two generations. It 
made him the butt of vaudeville jokes before cheap, city-bred 
audiences. It very largely produced the ‘hill-billies, 9 the ‘white 
trash, 9 the army of unemployed migrant workers which, during 
the Great Depression, afflicted parts of the nation like locusts. 
Indeed, the social and economic diseases spread by a poor 
agriculture have been and still are as bad as or worse than 
the diseases spread by the prostitute. 

Oh, I am aware that many factors have contributed to the 
waste and dissipation of our abundance—the absentee land¬ 
lord. tenant-share-cropper systems in which the evils of a 
parasitic agriculture are doubled, subsidies by government 
which tend only to preserve and maintain such systems, and 
with them in the Deep South one of the worst agricultures 
practiced anywhere in the world. Poor and indifferent means 
of distribution, exploitation of the farmer by fertilizer and feed 
merchants, commission merchants, meat packers and livestock 
yards have contributed their share to the debasement of the 
farmer in the bad period between the frontier and the New 
Agriculture. All of these things must be considered but they 
were superficial in relation to the fundamental fact that all 
real solidity, security, and prosperity are dependent upon the 
fertility and production per acre of the farmer’s sou and the 
efficiency with which he cherishes and manages it. 

And do not be misled by cries of ‘surpluses and v\hat 
shall we do with surpluses? 9 For a thousand years there have 
been no real surpluses of food produced on the farnts of the 
world or of this country. There has been only poor. and in¬ 
efficient distribution, exploitation of the buyer, and high prices 
for which this distribution is partly responsible. These things 
—poor distribution and high prices—create artificial surpluses 
which have no reality in a world where half the people suffer 
all their lives from malnutrition and the diseases arising from 
it, and where at least 500 million people are born and die 
without ever having had enough to eat one day ot their 
lives. 
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ment might well have helped the American fa 
national economy by spending the billions i| 

!ot upon bribes, parity, guarantees, subsidies,. 
granaries and other artificial methods of propping^up 
imperilled economy, but in finding the proper, efficient 
and economical means of getting American-raised food to 
other nations and peoples or even to the Americans them¬ 
selves who need it but are prevented from buying it by high 
prices which they cannot afford. Who, knowing anything 
about economics, can doubt that the market for beefsteak at 
thirty-five cents a pound would not be at least twenty-five 
times greater than the market for beefsteak at ninety cents a 
pound? My point is merely this—that the farmer could produce 
profitably beefsteak at thirty-five cents a pound (with all other 
agricultural food products in similarly priced relationship) if 
we had a really good and productive agriculture. 

As a nation we produced record amounts of food during 
the war but never has any nation at any time produced such 
expensive food. Indeed it was produced so expensively that 
many kinds of high-protein foods, important to the health of 
the nation, had to be subsidized with taxpayer’s money to 
induce production anywhere approaching the demand and 
the need. This was so because our agriculture was and is, 
largely, unproductive and inefficient. In simple words we 
farmed much too much land in order to produce the record 
of food production we attained. To put it even more simply, 
when we farm five acres to produce a hundred bushels of 
corn, it costs us five times as much in terms of taxes, interest, 
investment, labour, seed, and general wear and tear than 
when we farm one acre to produce the same amount. It is 
probable that, if we had an agriculture as good as that of 
France, Holland, Denmark, or Belgium, or as good as that 
practised by io per cent of our own farmers, the price of food 
could come down at least a third from the levels of 1939 and 
our farmers would be making 20 per cent more than they are 
making today. Among the nations mentioned above, there is 
no such thing as a poor farmer either in the economic or the 
agricultural sense. In those countries the word ‘farmer’ is 
synonymous with the words ‘rich man.’ And what makes a 
rich farmer? Production and efficiency, or exactly the same 
methods which make rich industrialists and make the wages 
of our industrial workers higher by from 40 per cent to 90 
per cent than that of the industrial workers any where else in 
the world. 

That great authority on practical agriculture, E. R. Babcock 
of Cornell University, has declared and proved clearly enough 
that if every American lived upon a proper diet, we could not, 
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•resent agricultural production levels, produce 
. Lowdermilk, the great soil authority of thel 
ent of Agriculture, estimates that we could prci 
urth less land than is now under cultivation enougfl 
feed 250 million people at our present dietary levels 
whereas we are actually afflicted with too-high prices and at 
times actual shortages in our effort to feed 140 million. And 
we are managing barely to hold that level with all the vast 
aid of mechanization, hybrid corn, new seeds, weed-killers, 
subsidies, parity guarantees, bribes, and all the rest of what 
might be called technological or money aids. 

One truth, of course, is that in our agriculture we have 
neglected largely the fundamantals—the soil, its preservation, 
its maintenance and restoration, and with these things we have 
overlooked the natural and universal laws for which there is 


no short cut even through Socialism, Communism or Nazi 
dictatorship. Nature is still unconquered by man and when 
he attemps to upset or circumvent her laws, he merely courts 
disaster, misery, low living standards, and eventual destruction. 

The truth is, of course, that for the last century, while 
industry has been moving toward the assembly lines, mass- 
production, and efficiency which give our citizens more tele¬ 
phones, automobiles, plumbing, and radios than all the rest 
of the world put together and her industrial workers the highest 
living standards in the world, agriculture has been moving in 
the opposite direction toward a lower and lower production 
per acre, per man hour, and per dollar invested. For if one 
writes off the immense technological and money aids listed 
above, the small increases in yield per acre reported in recent 
years by government statisticians are quickly nullified and 
indeed annihilated and it becomes evident that we are still 
going down hill. 

And bear in mind, Sergeant, that these technological and 
money aids are tricky and might be called both superficial 
-and artificial. Mechanization can be destructive as well as 
constructive. These things can serve the good farmer as a 
means by which he can increase his income and lower his 
prices to the. consumer. They can also help the poor farmer 
to destroy his land many times more rapidly than he has 
destroyed it in the past. And I repeat that a subsidized 
agriculture must always be a burden to the average citizen 
in terms both of taxes and high prices. He is forced to pay 
the high prices either directly across the counter or in terms 
of taxes for subsidies out of his other pocket. Actually in these 
times, under present conditions, he is paying both ways. A 
subsidized agriculture is necessarily a static agriculture in 
which progress toward production, efficiency, low prices, and 




father desirable ends is averted. Subsidies serve 
^ project and maintain the poor and inefficient far 
ienreji landlord who is always looking toward high 
b&/than production per acre to give him economic sol? 
^prosperity. They serve also to maintain the socially and 
economically destructive absentee landlord, tenant-share¬ 
cropper system in its worst exploiting form. 

And it would be well to remember that at least 60 per cent 
of our American farmers practice in one form or another a 
whorish, greedy agriculture. Thirty per cent are moderately 
good farmers and io per cent bear the burden, out of all 
proportion to their numbers, of feeding the nation. Food, 
according to labour organizations, is the principal item in the 
living cost budget of city dwelling industrial and white-collar 
workers. It is the cost of food, increasing steadily since the 
Civil War, which sets off (according to labour economists) the 
demands for constantly increasing wages among industrial 
workers, white-collar workers and city dwellers generally,^ 
raises which are passed on in the prices of everything all of 
us buy including both industrial and agricultural commodities. 
What all of us need is not more dollars but dollars which buy 
more. That is the only way in which any of us ever gets a real 
raise in pay whether we are keeping books or making auto¬ 
mobiles or producing hogs. 

How better can a start be made toward stabilizing our 
economy on a productive, not a speculative, basis than by 
achieving a really productive, efficient agriculture with lower 
costs to consumer and higher profits to the producer? As with 
all else in our modern, highly integrated world, high production 
per man hour, per dollar invested, is the answer and never 
scarcity and high prices. 

In all of this we are driven to fall back upon the great 
fundamentals—the soil and its productivity and maintenance. 
Under a whorish agriculture we have wasted our soil by 
erosion, by bad and greedy land use. We are still wasting it 
at a frightening rate, so rapid and so frightening that as 
population increases and yields per acre remain static or de¬ 
creasing, there appears on the horizon a cloud c no bigger than 
the hand of man 5 which may turn into a disaster such as that 
of India or China where crude grain is so precious that it 
cannot be used as feed to produce eggs or butter or milk or 
meat, and where prices are so high and wages so low that 
90 per cent of the population rarely tastes what we call high- 
protein foods. There comes at last the ultimate misery of 
populations where millions live and die without ever having 
had enough to eat one day of their lives. 

At present, high-protein foods are available in sufficient 
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ims to only about 60 per cent of our population b^:a€ 
pjqifes are too high. Raising industrial and whitelcfclj 
‘es/ serves only to increase in turn the cost of foodTj 
tf^t/lies with a better and more productive agricul 
lowers the price of food and increases the value of 
every man’s dollar. 

What I am trying to say is that the farmer, the good farmer, 
has in a starving world become an increasingly important and 
vital citizen. No young man with any aptitude for agriculture 
could undertake a more fascinating and, probably in these 
times and for years to come, a more profitable career than 
agriculture or one in which he could do more for the welfare 
of mankind. The good farmer or livestock man is no longer a 
‘hick,’ as indeed he never was. He must always be an intelligent 
man of parts,, knowing perhaps more about more things than 
any other citizen. He must know and understand something 
of markets, the weather, distribution, machinery, economics, 
history, ecology, disease, bacteriology, and many other things, 
but most of all he must understand the earth and the laws of 
God and nature which govern its maintenance and productivity. 
This last is a vast field and it is a startling fact that, although 
agriculture is the oldest calling worthy of the name of ‘pro¬ 
fession,’ it is only recently that we have begun to understand 
beyond the realms of superstition the laws which govern its 
relationship to our economy, our health, and indeed our 
survival as decent, comfortable, happy citizens. There is much 
that we still have not discovered or understood. In the field 


of experiment and research alone there exists a whole un¬ 
explored world of great fascination, for in a cubic foot of good 
productive soil one can find the pattern of the laws which 
govern the universe—laws before which political ideologies, 
manipulations of currency, short cuts, and all manner of man¬ 
made dodges become singularly silly and puerile. 

I haven’t answered a tenth of your questions. You are 
indeed a smart fellow with a mind that works. Of that fact, 
you should be proud in a world which needs desperately that 
kind of mind and in which all the expensive machinery for 
education appears to produce more and more citizens who 
seem merely able to read and write and do not especially 
distinguish themselves even in these primary steps toward 
civilization. 

Since the publication of Pleasant Valley I have received 
thousands of letters, half of them from GI’s like yourself 
stationed in what to many an American boy seemed outlandish 
places like Okinawa, the Solomons, India, North Africa and 
from little towns in Germany and France and Austria. Some 
of them were ‘thank you’ notes because Pleasant Valley had 
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m assuaged a deep homesickness for the home 1^ 
piid living of New England, of Texas, of the Mi^™* 
the South or of that great empire, the Northw|gf 
them, together with all the correspondence from 
asking questions, endless and important and funda- 
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or 


mental, about how we were getting along at Malabar 
questions regarding soil and livestock or health or economy. 

The sum total ot letters and questions represented a mass of 
correspondence which, if answered or merely discussed intelli- 
gentiy and conscientiously, would have occupied all my time 
for a period of years. Since I have to make a living both by 
farming and writing, it was impossible to answer adequately 
and beyond mere acknowledgment more than a very few, so 
I am writing Malabar Farm , which is no more than a second 
volume of Pleasant Valley recounting largely what we have 
accomplished in achievement, observation, and experiment 
urmg the period of nearly five years "'since Pleasant Valley was 
written, for all of us at Malabar the whole experience has 
been exciting and as satisfactory, I think, as any human 
experience can be. In the following pages you will find a lot 
oi the things about which you asked in your letter. I hope 
you 11 get as much enjoyment out of Malabar Farm as you did 
out of Pleasant Valley . 

Anyway, when you come back, come and see us here I’d 
like to show you some remarkable things. In any case there is 
a gre at job to be done in the field of agriculture from one end 

°f d( ® 1° hC ° w er ‘ N r Ver forget that agriculture is the 

f-Irmpr l 1 !) h ° no , urable ( professions and that always the good 
.j 1 e jundamcntal citizen of any community, state, or 
th . e h ! st0r v of the world has this fact been 

i;£w than “ the dlsordercd times in which we live, 
t is likely to remain equally evident for the rest of man’s 
existence upon this earth. 

Good luck. Let us hear from you how things are rom? and 
pay us a visit. ° 6 

Yours faithfully, 

Louis Bromfield 


I: MALABAR JOURNAL 

Autumn 1944 

We are but farmers of ourselves; yet may 
If we can stock ourselves and thrive, uplay 
Much, much good treasure for the great rent day. 

—John Donne 

august 31: The drought broke today with a heavy, 
f\ slow, soaking rain which began during the night* and 
continued all through the day. Forty-six days without 
rain, save one or two thunderstorms, has left the corn that 
was planted early in the season parched and dry with only 
undeveloped nubbins as ears. Without water the chemical 
fertilizer has not been available to the plants. We have just 
finished filling the four silos with the corn that was planted to 
provide feeding com during the winter, leaving the corn planted 
later for silage to develop into feeding corn. That is one of the 
tactics weather sometimes forces upon the farmer. If the frost 
holds off we shall have a good crop despite the drought, now 
that rain has come at last. 

Drought in our green Ohio country where it is seldom ex¬ 
pected is a shocking experience. It raises in good Ohioans a 
sense of indignation and outrage. Each day under the hot sun 
the fields and bluegrass pastures grew a little drier and browner, 
the cattle a little more nervous. Day after day clouds came up 
on the horizon only to move on to some more fortunate region, 
very possibly the middle of the Atlantic since this year the late 
drought has extended eastward through Pennsylvania and the 
seaboard states. 

Note - The Journal — which make: up five of tbc seventeen chapters of this book— 
is merely a record of the life at Malabar Farm during a period rough!v of one 
year. Jr was not kept as a daily record but was written when the weather was 
bad and the work light— in short, when there was time to set down the record. 
On a modern, well-managed farm there arc no slack periods. Modern farming 
has become a business like any other, save that outdoor life, sport, nature, and 
independence all play larger roles than in the lives of the banker, lawyer, business¬ 
man, and industrial and white-collar worker. There are no killing peaks of labour 
in spring, summer, and autumn and no sitting around the village store spitting 
into the stove during the winter months. And everybody has a vacation. During 
the dhn.rbed year recorded, Malabar Farm, like all America, felt at iimrj the 
impact of the events taking place in the world outside. This is reflected in the 
Journal itself. ' ' 




fV Malabar we are proud of the fact that not one N 
more spring 5 , big or little, showed any signs of d^ 
trough the heat and drought there was good cold sp*m* 
die livestock in every pasture on the farm. Switzer’s 
^— t as low as I have ever seen it but there was always 

plenty of water and the big swimming hole in the Jungle was 
a ways clear and cool all through the dry hot weather. It is a 
natural pond made by the water pouring over a big fallen 
oy cam ore which made a dam. It is deep, with a spring in the 
bottom, and across it leans a huge and ancient willow the 
branches of which provide diving platforms at varying heights, 
unng the hot weather the boys on the farm lay off work a 



their flow 1 o were hauling water, our springs kept up 
their flow, because the methods we took to stop erosion and 
the run-off of surface water had stored up great quaSes of 
S£ under ground. When we came here about per cent 

W 'on fallZ L h f aVy ramSt0rm l' an offthe Pi^e; today we 
bv ?nd cJ! t 8 P ? r ce ? t of tlle rain that faI1 s» trapped 
reolenkh ZT rS> ^ lf sinks dcep int0 the eartlf to 

sanLtone rack ^ “ C *"** Crevasses in 1116 underlying 

hear the" sound"/ ^ n T ight 1 awaker ‘ed from a deep sleep to 

KuoundTlaZ nd n aler i t ’ impatient 10 hea «- that won- 
aertul sound. I lay awake for a long time listening to it afraid 

to go to sleep again lest the soft patter would stop, Ld presemly 
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^ and walked out of my room, which is on the 
r$ Ion to the terrace to feel the rain. Two of the 1 
nee and Baby, went with me and stood there enjoyi: w 
_ much as myself. Baby, the big Boxer, who is a natural 
clown, lifted his head, opened his mouth and let tlfcfjgvater, 
dripping from the eaves, fall into it. * 

When I returned to my bed I slept better than I had slept 
for weeks. It was almost as if I could feel the earth, the pastures, 
the fields of corn and soyabeans drinking up the falling 


JL ctlll® 

It continued all morning and after lunch I went for a long 
walk in the rain over a large part of the farm. It was warm, 
slow, heavy rain and you could feel the thirsty earth drinking 
it up as you walked. 

A week before the rain came, we turned all the livestock, 
sheep, beef cattle, and hogs into one 50-acre field in which 
there were ten acres of corn and about ten of soyabeans. The 
rest was knee-deep in second growth alfalfa. After the sparse 
bluegrass the animals were in paradise and could not make 
up their minds whether they preferred the corn, the lush soya¬ 
beans, or the deep green alfalfa. They went from one to the 
other eating for a few minutes in each strip, the giddy heifers 
running and lucking with pleasure. We turned them in on the 
crops because the permanent pastures had grown short in the 
- drought. Turning livestock into good soyabeans and corn very 
nearly broke manager Bob’s heart, but it gave me pleasure to 
see the beasts enjoying themselves. Surprisingly none of the 
cattle showed any signs of bloating, perhaps because the diet 
was so varied. # 

There is some curious factor controlling bloat in cattle which 
we have not yet discovered. I suspect that bloating is related 
less to the gorging of lush new grasses than to the presence or 
the absence of some element in the soil. In the region around 
Lexington, Kentucky, where hundreds of steers are run among 
the horses on the same kind of bluegrass and white-clover 
pasture which we have at Malabar, bloating is a very serious 
problem each spring. On our glaciated Ohio soil we have 
never had a case of Dioat on bluegrass — white-clover pastures, 
or even upon rich ladino and alfalfa. To be sure we never 
turn hungry cattle suddenly into a rich field, but neither do 
the cattlemen at Lexington. In that region cases of ‘spring 
bloat’ occur even after the steers have been on pasture for 
weeks. Our theory is only a theory born of observation but it 
might well be explored by research men. 

We have also observed that where cattle are turned into 
fresh, heavy legume pasture they will instinctively take care 
of themselves provided there is some form of dry roughage 01 
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yjtoarse weeds available. They will ‘balance’ thet 
" by mixing large quantities of dry stuff or weecn^ 
h green forage. For this reason many wise faim.» 
qfe dried hay placed in an accessible spot. Cattle on new 
r yjPa^ture will consume large quantities whereas later in 
the seaSon when the pasture is less rich and its mineral content 
much higher, they will merely pick at it or not touch it at all. 
n e have also observed that during the rich months of early 
spnng they will consume quantities of mint, dock, nettles and 
other weeds which later in the season go entirely untouched. 

For the first four or five days neighbour after neighbour 
stopped in to tell us the livestock were in the corn. To some 
of them the turning of cattle into a field of unharvested crops 
seemed a violation and a sacrilege. 

I know of nothing more comical than a hog making a hog 
ot himself. The hogs were, as usual, both comical and intelligent, 
they would stand chewing great mouthfuls of alfalfa for a few 
mmutes and then dash with grunts and pig excitement into 
tne corn to snatch up the ears knocked off by the beef cattle, 
ihen back again with excited noises to chew alfalfa. They 
didn’t get to the soyabeans until the second day. Once they 
discovered them, they lived on a three-course diet. The cattle 
followed the out same menu, but more calmly. The sheep as 
usual behaved with stupidity. They huddled together for Wo 
days in the alfalfa before they discovered either corn or beans. 
On the third day I drove them through the gate into the 
Wuegrass pasture where the water was. Eventually they would 
nave found it but they lacked either the cleverness of the hogs 
or the sound instincts of the beef cattle which always leads 
them to water. The hogs and cattle will keep going down 
hill until they find it. Now with the rain, they will all have 
the best diet livestock can have—com, soyabeans, alfalfa, 
Wuegrass and wild white clover with the finest and cleanest 
Ot spring water. 

When I think of our lush Ohio pastures and the burnt-up 
sage brush of the western prairies I wonder how western cattle 
survive. 

For the agronomist or the livestock breeder nothing can be 
greatei interest than a study of the eating habits of animals 
I have spent many hours watching them as they Prazed aTros' 
permanent bluegrass pasture and thr r ~v»vi • Y . f cros 
the samv ThevHr. lncl , roc °rd is almost always 

white clover to 7// ii s as su PP osc dj P re fer the bluegrass and 

C fortlT) ZTT m - P n 4 colurar y &ey show 
many trees The nL ," ° f WCech , ?? d even the leaves of 
cattle will -o we fn? JV, sc ? ms a fairl y uniform one. The 
thrn~tn». F*j 1 minutes on the lush bluegrass and 

then turn aside to eat common dock, mint, and oth^ coa«e 
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even young nettles and thistles. It is clear, I thijj 
Jrje seeking something, probably minerals or even fl 
die shallow-rooted bluegrass and white clover 
t. The deep-rooted dock and thistles undoubtedly 
minerals, particularly trace elements, 1 from the deep layers 
minerally rich glacial, gravel loam and the nettle, “as has 
long been accepted in superstition and witchcraft, possesses 
special properties and curative qualities. In France young 
nettie shoots are fed, chopped finely, to young turkeys as a 
specific against virtually all young turkey ills. In some regions 
the young shoots are sometimes eaten like asparagus or made 
into soup for human consumption. The shoots are used much 
as the American pioneer used sassafras tea— c to clear the blood 
in the spring. 5 

Basing my deductions upon the belief that any animal knows 
better how to balance its diet than any professor or feed 
merchant, I have come to the conclusion that pasture or hay 
all of one kind or one of two kinds, however lush and beautiful, 
is not necessarily the best pasture or forage for top nutrition 
and health of livestock. With this in mind, most of the farm 
meadow pastures of pure brome grass, alfalfa and ladino (the 
most rich, high-protein food) connect with permanent blue- 
grass pastures where, despite constant clipping, dock, thistles, 
mint, nettles, and many other ‘weeds 5 are available to the 
animals along ditches and creek beds, in fence corners and on 
patches of wet unclipped ground. We have noted many times 
in the feeding barns that cattle being fed the finest quality 
pure alfalfa hay will, after a week or two, turn away from it 
to eat their oat straw bedding, either from boredom or in a 
search of something which is lacking in the pure alfalfa. It 
need not be simply minerals, for our farm-grown alialfa is, of 
course, not only a deep-rooted plant but its mineral content 
runs about 06.5 which is considerably above the average 
mineral content of alfalfa. The more subtle facts of animal 
nutrition, beyond the primary protein, carbohydrates, principal 
mineral needs and balances, are still largely unexplored. 

It is probable that the most nutritious pasture and forage 
in the world is the high mountain pastures grown on a rocky 
soil and composed of a great variety of mixed grasses, wild 
flowers and weeds with a high proportion of legumes. There 
are areas in the Rockies and in Switzerland where cattle, fed 
on such pastures, actually grow fat as if they had been fed 
grain. A similar pasture once grew on the calciumtimpregnated 

1 The expression ‘trace elements* means the rarer mineral elements which 
appear only in such small quantities that their percentage cannot be measured, 
hence only a ‘trace.* They are generally boron, cobalt, manganese, copper, 
magnesium, iodine, fluorine, zinc and sulphur, and some others, as compared 
to the major elements such as nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium and calcium. 
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lains region but it has been largely destroyed b\« 

-and burning over. The health and vigour of the'! 
duthwestern Plains covered by sparse vegetation 
^ ses from two factors—the considerable variety of vege- 
plus the high mineral content in the unleached soils of 
down rock W ramfa11 formed from an agglomeration of broken- 

Although Bob’s heart was broken and some of the neighbours 
^ere outraged by the rape of the corn and soyabeans, we shall 
n tne end benefit by it. It will send all the livestock into the 
Darns for the winter sleek and fat and healthy. We shall have 
Deen saved the labour of harvesting the corn and beans and 
aitalta and all will be turned into beef, mutton, and pork before 
we plough the land for wheat. It will take less corn to carrv 
n lng St °- Ck * r , ou S h the winter an d to fatten out .the 
i,w., e amiPals h ? ve been Permitted to go backward 
feet. CS tW1CC aS much feed to P ut them back on their 

1 walked through the rain, it was obvious to me that the 
livestock were enjoying the warm downpour as much as myself 
The cattle were standing knee-deep in the alfalfa with the rain 
running off their backs. The sheep were huddled under the 
trees near the old graveyard and the hogs were industriously 

ffe k fiefd. WaUOWS f ° r themselves where any water collected in 

The rain will make the wheat ploughing easier One field 
—the poorest on the Fleming 6 h , ie v. ^ ne “ el d 

first time in four yeaj I™hfs heenT ""d" 6 5 l0 u Ugl V ng for the 
of coarse sweet clover'oastTwed of? W and has had a cro P 
cattle. The poor spots P £ve h-,? “ the . secon d Y ear by the 
following that it was <?Ld d * h d - a coatm S of manure and 

Alter that it will be seeded to a mixture of alfalfa r&A 

It l a fi^ the C f ttle has been hard to plougk 

of glacial gl-avel \lf of pi J cbln g m all directions with streaks 
ploughing of it. The rainvvill with the 

clear^that'frasTfamTn^is S countr y ^ I°nger it becomes 
how beef cattle TvT^ow ?hdwL afon‘h * & 
clover, or alfalfa when 8 there £ ?SF&!S£Z 


in the soil. 
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^pr55sing this pasture, I found the first mushroom, 
fsohinnd then another near it and another. The wal 
feught them out. The spawn had been there alS 
Taard, baked earth and with the night’s rain they pk 
their way through the bluegrass. They were fresh, young and 
lamp, some of them no more than buttons, others opened up 
with the gills showing tender and flesh-pink. The sight of them 
sent me through the dripping woods up the long steep hill to 
the Ferguson Place where the big fields are ancient pastures 
more than one hundred and thirty years old. They have been 
pastures since the forest was first cleared away. 

There, ‘up Ferguson way’ as everyone in our valley calls 
it, one is high up against the sky. For a long time I stood on 
the highest part of the pasture where there is an unobstructed 
view over the fields and valleys and forests of three countries, 
watching the rain falling over the parched woods and fields. 

In the old orchard near the empty hole which marks the 
spot where the burned farmhouse once stood, I found two 
very old peach trees with the fruit ripe and dropping to the 
ground. One tree bore white peaches and the other yellow 
ones. They were small but of a delicious, concentrated flavour, 
partly because they were ‘old-fashioned’ and partly because 
the dry weather had concentrated their flavour and sweetness. 
The possums and raccoons and perhaps the foxes had been 
sampling the ones that lay on the ground. There were tiny 
sharp teeth marks in nearly all of them. 

There was a quality and flavour in the peaches which city 
people rarely know. They get only ‘improved’ varieties of 
fruits and vegetables which are bred not so much for flavour 
as to ship and keep well, or for convenience in canning or 
quick freezing. They rarely receive the old-fashioned varieties 
of strawberries, peaches, cantaloupe and lima beans which are 
often far superior to the new sorts developed not for flavour or 
excellence but for utilitarian purposes. We have inherited 
many old varieties of fruit which are now virtually unobtain¬ 
able off the farm—rambo and russet apples, tender, juicy, 
white clingstone peaches, the old small variety of Jonathan 
apples that are of an intense, tangy flavour. And in the vegetable 
garden we have each year planted some of the old-fashioned 
vegetables and small fruits which are no longer obtainable in 
the markets. 

On the way home I passed one of the wild apple trees 
descended from the ones planted by Johnny Appleseed which 
are scattered over our hills and pastures. The apples are small 
and sour and with a tangy flavour of their own. Some of them 
are excellent and they are much favoured by possum, raccoon, 
and rabbit. 
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ped home through the dripping woods with a 
,.i fresh mushrooms. I was soaked to the skin but\ 
pall matter considering that the drought was brol*^., 
voods there was a warm, steamy mist coming up from 
dpcaying leaves. It smelled of decay and fungus and the 
promise of new life. 



Septem ber i: Slept late after having made a talk last night 
m Mansfield. Unfortunately when i went to pick up my wife, 
Mary, at the Prestons on the way home, I had a drink or two 
and fell into conversation. It was three-thirty in the morning 
when we set out on the fifteen-mile drive down the Pleasant 
v alley road. There was a full moon, setting but very brilliant, 

7 , valle y nevcr lo °ked more beautiful. All five Boxers 
n r tke docker,, were still tip waiting for us, most of 

all, 1 think, to have their ‘snacks’ which they are accustomed 
to every night at midnight. Prince and Baby had had a fight 
and apparently Baby had gotten a good hold on Prince’s ear 
ana chewed it for some time* 

Worked all morning on articles and propaganda in behalf 
ol the plan to reorganize all agencies having to do with the 
natural resources of Ohio—soil, water, forests, parks, mines 
highways fish, game, and so forth. All of these agencies are 
interlocked but in the past each has operated separately with¬ 
out much co-ordination and with a great deal of confusion 
and red tape. A sensible plan is in the course of development 

Herberf h thc°T t ' ^ Pla " nin g Commission, headed by Paul 
erbert, the Lieutenant Governor, who is doing a good iob 

Natural he ^ d of * e Farm Bureau, is chairman of the 

™«o„ R XoS„Ss m,,, “ ” d 1 s « a c ”“- 

_ lun . ch although work was piled up on mv desk I 

ouldnt resist going out on the farm. The rain had^ stopped 
and the air was cool and clear. Picked a half bushel of mush- 
rooms. Would have ploughed but all the tractors were busy 
two disking the ground on the high hill above the old Bailey 
Place where we are sowing rye for late fall and early spring 

onh U e e b a F rn f ! y th CreS ° f ^ P™ us to kee P cattle out 
them om t! a / lree 7 f ° U p wecks , later ^ the autumn and get 
IS of L H , Ch earhe [ m „ t le s P rin S- With one hundred 
meat a cou P ie ° f hundred sheep that means a 

EenCTalfvSS a ‘ ld 7 hay and sda g e and g«>n which 
tht Uy i put P during the summer. By disking die ground 

the rye can be seeded in only two or three days and servers 
** ^cellcnt cover crop. In the spring after the cattle eo or 
the bluegrass, the fifty acres will bedisked and sowed toalfalfa 
brome grass, and ladmo in the way Dr. Borst developed it at 
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Siesville Soil Conservation Station—using alfal£| 
hd crop, seeded directly into a trash mulch, 1 
/old coddling nonsense. With us it has been strik 
*5sful. It produces one of the most valuable crops and 
s up the soil at the same time. 

The third tractor was mowing the third cutting of alfalfa 
and the fourth was out with the pick-up baler. Bob went to 
help out Herb Briarly, whose main barn burned during a 
recent thunderstorm. He has one barn left but it is too small 
to take all his soyabean hay and straw put in loose. If it is 
baled he can store it. Although it comes at a busy time and, 
like everybody else, we are terribly short of help, we felt we 
had to help him out. 

Doc Wadsworth came to patch up the red Guernsey who 
jumped a barbed-wire fence and cut her udder. Always enjoy 
seeing him as do the dogs who know him well. I like this 
because it makes me know that when the dogs are with him, 
they are happy. His favourite is Gina, the grandmother of 
them all, Wliat a dog she is! She leads an independent life 
and takes no nonsense from her children or grandchildren. 
She really ‘brings them up, 5 teaching them good manners 
and disciplining their natural Boxer boisterousness. She can 
make them quail simply by making a ferocious face at them 
and she can certainly make ugly faces. 

When Doc left, I took Susie, the Angus heifer, down to the 
Fleming farm to turn her in with the beef herd. She is more 
or less a pet having been brought up in the big barn with the 
dairy calves. She has a determined and comic character and 
twice has jumped the fence to return to the girl-friends she 
has been brought up with. But she is old enough to breed now 
and must find out the facts of life and go to work producing. 
To my surprise she went with perfect docility the half mile 
down the road to the Fleming Place. But I don’t trust her. I 
expect to wake in the morning and find her back with her 
friends the Guernsey heifers. 

Susie’s father Blondy, the big Angus bull, simply knocked 
out the side of the barn this morning in order to rejoin his 
harem half an hour after he was shut in a box stall. He runs 
with the shorthorn cows the year roimd and resents being 
separated. To return to them, he jumped two fences and 
smashed a floodgate. I can’t blame him. What real bull would 
like to leave the corn, alfalfa, and soyabeans, not to mention 
the harem? We shall have to start all over again tomorrow 
trying to keep him shut up as we want to avoid his breeding 
with his own daughters, the crossbred blue-roans. 

1 The r. xpression ‘trash mulch* means disking or ‘working* into the soil the 
residue of grass, straw or weeds left in the fields after harvesting. 
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,jp this evening with Bob and Harry, and Ma tcflgi 
tty acre alfalfa seeding on the Ferguson Place. Do 
^tght it looks pretty well. If it gets through the winter 
!ve a fine field for hay and emergency pasture. 

[a, my mother,.is extraordinary. At eighty-three she takes 
the liveliest and most intelligent interest in everything that 
goes on at Malabar—fertilizer, seedings, livestock, pasture 
treatment, orchards. She insists on going everywhere with me 
in the old Ford, across streams, ditches, rough ground, always 
with six dogs in the back of the car. And she is very smart 
about it all and passionately interested in new farming develop¬ 
ments. She loves livestock and if she can pay a daily visit to 
the beef cattle, she is happy. She is a farmer’s daughter, my 
grandfather having been one of the best farmers in the state 
and one of the founders of the Ohio Grange. 

The Ferguson Place was as always very beautiful, with its 
enormous view of farms, forest, streams and lakes. The sun 
was setting as the full moon rose over Pleasant Hill lake and 
the white houses and barns in the Darling settlement far below 
in the valley. 

When at last, our venerable Ford, like £ the one hoss shay 5 
fell apart, we replaced it with a jeep which has proved in¬ 
valuable in the operation of a big farm in hilly country. It 
serves a s conveyance and emergency repair wagon, and can 
do all kinds of farm work. In bad weather nothing but a Ford 
or a jeep can cope with some of the lanes and the rough 
ground. Mr. Ritter, President of the State Golfer’s Association, 
is also an official of the Willys-Overland and was telling me 
at dinner last night the great virtues of the jeep and its possi¬ 
bilities. I have made an engagement to visit the Sorensen farm 
on the sixteenth to see jeeps in operation. 

To bed early to read Aldous Huxley’s new novel which 
begins well. Many ordinary readers say they don’t believe his 
characters exist in real life, but they do. I think you would have 
to know Europe during the past twenty-five years to understand 
that their counterparts do exist and have had an appalling 
amount to do with the tragic foolish history of our times. 

September 3: Yesterday and today had better be entered as 
one. day since they are hopelessly mixed up in a procession of 
people and work. In the morning Mr. Harrison of the Redpath 
Bureau appeared with the joint purpose of seeing the farm and 
inducing me to sign up for lectures with his bureau. He was a 
very sympathetic and agreeable salesman and an intelligent 
and good companion. We didn’t talk lectures until the last 
.minute and then it did no good because I despise lecture 
tours. By the time we got round to business after three hours 
•, ' 2 7 




;rm, we had become old friends and it was not di| 
him understand how I felt. y 

ySt dislike people or talking or even making spee 
:an’t make lectures to audiences who have paid $i v 
-ttr'waxxe and see a show. I hke political speeches and talking 
to farmers and businessmen and to people who share common 
interests. I tried to explain this, saying that I make a hundred 
or more speeches a year for conservation, for political reasons, 
on soil, on gardening, even at times on Europe and India. I 
get paid little or nothing for all this and turn over the proceeds 
to the Friends of the Land or to charities. Usually I pay my 
own expenses. Happily I can afford to talk when and where 
I please and about what I please. I explained that I could 
make more money by staying at home minding my farming 
and writing than I could ever make on a lecture tour, even 
at the high fees suggested, and I keep my independence and 
freedom and am not bored by repeating over and over night 
after night the same speeches. 

The interesting part of Mr. Harrison’s visit was entirely 
devoted to horticulture and agriculture. I. think his real 
interests were his fruit farm in northern Michigan and his 
wheat ranch in Texas. The valley looked beautiful after the 
big rains and several shades greener than a week ago. I was 
proud of how well our crops looked and how well our springs 
Sowed after nearly fifty days without rain. Mr. Harrison 

promised to send us a crate of his best cherries next July. 

The car that took Mr. Harrison to Mansfield brought back 
Dalpeggeto and Herbert Spencer, two young ensigns and 
friends of Hope’s, who have been at the University in a special 
Navy course. They have been spending weekends here during the 
summer. Nice and very smart kids they are. If the whole of the 
younger generation is as good, the future of the country is safe. 

A Mrs. Johnson called from Antioch College saying she was 
from Connecticut and was interested in the soil programme 
we had here in relation to human nutrition and in the co¬ 
operative side of the farm. I told her to come and reserved a 
room at the hotel in Mansfield. I have learned a certain 
caution about strange visitors. Sometimes they turn out to be 
charming and intelligent and stimulating people and some¬ 
times they turn out to be bores and cranks. If they turn out 
all right they’re moved from the hotel to Malabar. 

We have had strangers come to pay an hour’s visit, remain 
for lunch, then the night and finally stay for a week or ten 
days. That is what happened with the Robertsons from South 
Africa. He is the editor of Libertas, a South African publication 
resembling our own Life Magazine and a great advocate of 
American soil conservation methods. South Africa has suffered 
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^st^ton by erosion, both wind and water, even gr| 

I own, if this were possible. Dr. Bennett of the 
Conservation Service is making a trip there this winteij^aj 
ent request of the South African government. I maHe 
ral talks on the subject by short wave radio for the OWI 
(Office of War Information) during the war at the request of 
South African government officials, Libertas and the Johannes¬ 
burg newspapers. I hope to follow Dr. Bennett’s route during 
1948. Countries all over the world are turning to our Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and principally the Soil Conservation 
Service for aid and instruction in the New Agriculture devel¬ 
oped here. This is a little-known fact in which Americans 
should take pride—that out of the widespread ruin of our 
originally virgin land we have built the principles of a New 
Agriculture of great value to every nation in the world. 

Before supper the boys and I gathered two bushels of yellow 
and white tomatoes, carrots, onions, and celery from the 
garden. After supper Nanny and Tom made it up into a drink 
which we worked out for ourselves and found much more 
interesting and stimulating than ordinary tomato juice. There 
is no water involved, only the juice of the tomatoes for a base 
with \alf a peck of onions, two dozen carrots and eight big 
bun nes of celery, tops and all, the greener the better." Some¬ 
times spinach is added, and always three or four cloves of 
garlic, parsley, bay leaves, celery and mustard seed, salt, 
pepper and a dash of Cayenne. When boiled and strained it 
looks and tastes like the finest consomme; jellied it is wonderful 
in hot weather; served hot, it is a delicious, clear soup. You 
can also drink it as you drink orange or tomato juice. We 
whipped it up as an experiment two years ago and have put 
up several dozen bottles of it each year since then. Nanny 
calls it Doctor Bromfield’s Special Vegetable Compound and 
Celery Tonic. 9 The chief difficulty is to stop drinking it. 

After supper the two ensigns, Dal and Herb, and I went 
ploughing while there was still light. We used the Ford- 
Fergusons—which make ploughing a pleasure. In fact I know 
nothing that gives me more pleasure or satisfaction than turn¬ 
ing over rich soil, mixing sod, manure, rubbish of all sorts into 
the earth to raise big crops. The field was on the Fleming 
I lace the same field I described the day of the walk in the 
ram and presented a tough job. It was a steep field which 
before we got the tarm had been used to grow row crops in 
the old-fashioned up-and-down-hill method, which Had allowed 
the top soil to be washed off the slopes by the time we arrived 
on the scene. The rain had softened up the ground and the 
ploughing was easier. The boys were fascinated by the power 
and manoeuvrability of the neat little Ferguson tractor. 
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^Jjiad hardly gotten started when George came 
[ill Frank and Jane Lausche were at the Big Hod 

. the ploughing to the boys to go and see them. TwoTnl _ 

-v Qr-hn'er people do not exist. Frank is the Democratic candidate 
ToYGovernor and had been campaigning in the southern part 
of the state. He wanted to talk about his campaign. He was a 
little discouraged by what he felt was the ‘ isolationist 5 feeling 
he had encountered. I tried to persuade him that he had not 
gotten a fair picture of Ohio during his trip since he had visited 
only five or six counties, strongly German in ancestry and in 
open rebellion against the New Deal, where Gerald Smith, 
Father Coughlin and their friends had taken advantage of the 
discontent to muscle their way in. In one of the counties a 
faction of the farmers, in open rebellion, smashed up the OPA 
(Office of Price Administration) and the AAA (Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration) offices and burned the records 
after seizing a cornpicker without a WPB (War Production 
Board) priority. 

Frank and Jane stayed late but would not spend the night. 
They had to return to Cleveland as the Graphite Bronze 
Company, one of the most important war production plants, 
is in the throes of one of the most irresponsible and shameful 
strikes, and Frank wanted to return and do what he could as 
Mayor of Cleveland to end the situation. 

After they left everybody went to the kitchen and finished 
bottling the c Vegetable Compound 5 and as usual the evening 
finished with us — everybody from Patti Aldrich and Ellen and 
Sigrid Meisse who are twelve to Ma who is eighty-three— 
sitting around eating cantaloupe from the garden and drink¬ 
ing milk and talking about the war and India and international 
politics. Dal and Herb displayed remarkably sound grounding 
m all subjects and offered some good contributions concerning 
the past, present, and future of this wretched world. 

Finally to bed after hearing the midnight news that American 
troops were in Belgium and near the German border. In bed, 
read 1 an excellent article in Fortune on the political monkey- 
business that went on at both party conventions in Chicago. 

I saw them both from the inside and certainly neither one was 
an especially elevating spectacle. 

Sunday Morning: Rose late after a night interrupted a couple 
of times by the exit, entrance, and barking of the dogs going 
courting with Bob’s bitch Kitchee. Yesterday Bob was boast¬ 
ing how he had fixed them by keeping Kitchee locked in the 
garage but this morning he admitted that the dogs (and nature) 
had won out by making sleep impossible and by Kitchee’s 
rescue and escape from the garage, aided by Prince, Baby, 
and Smoky, who simply chewed and tore a big hole in the 
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g&door. This morning Kitchee was all smiles and w 
m®' the fertility of this place, like that of India, b 
«ng. t- 

^ ^ Spencer drove to Mansfield to fetch the mysterious 

'' ; ihnson,^ and Dal and I and the dogs drove to the Bailey 

farm where Kenneth Cook and his boys, Bob and Jim, and 
Bob Huge and his brother-in-law were busy with the tractors, 
ritting 1 the ground and drilling rye in the sixty-acre field above 
the house. It will be good to see those hills green once more. 
The worn-out soil has been h&re for too long. 

The longer I watched the operations and co-operation in¬ 
volved the more it seems to ihe that co-operation in one form 
or another is the solution to many problems afflicting agri¬ 
culture today. Nobody asked the boys to work on Sunday; 
they did so on their own because it was to everybody’s interest 
and they did it as a kind of lark. Kenneth’s boys, Jim and Bob, 
work m a factory during the week and on the farm evenings 
ana oundays, laying aside money for their education. No one 
would have worked on Sunday save that we are, like all 
formers, desperately short' of help. We need four farmers and 

two hired men and actually we have only three farmers_- 

Bob, who manages things and works like a dog in the fields 
Harry who has thirty head of Guernseys and 1200 chickens to 
care for, and Kenneth who has *11 the machinery to keep in 
order, m addition to the bulk of the actual farming. This 

e ™ bee ? to find a man or boy to cut 
weeds. The three high-school boys from Cleveland- Johnny 

windwo Z rker^ aV • St ^ P f and J imm y Caddick were wH 
¥?. P art of the year but they had to 

of full-time k&d 1 ; 1 ^ j le ‘ r second y ear > ‘bey did the work 

average Wred mam 611 & lot m ° re “telhgent than the 

i e t ? adey b id . we again picked a shirtful of mushrooms, 
ln , an Y oP l b ei; a growing out of the bare clay on poor ground 
which seemed to indicate that fundamental^ the apparently 
worn-out soil was better than it seemed. apparently 

through the com originally planted for silage, and if 

good croo 1 o y f U n Ck T h the fr ost , holdin g off, we shall have a 
smse to ? ie drou S ht * Luckily wc had the 

the silagc P corn hSiT ed i. COm . cro P int0 Ule sil ° md let 
drou X S wf. b efit , by the . rain that came at last. The 
1 , A 38 ver > ^arly a disaster but out of it we have 

SfTboT the 7 nrirH abl6 a £° Ut soil and crops, most of 

aoout the priceless value of humus and organic material 

as a means of soaking up and preserving moistufe 

Mrs. Johnson appeared and turned out to be very intelligent 

1 'Fitting’ means preparing the earth for seeding 
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\d many years oi experience working along difctaJ 
tjion lines. She was very interesting about here:^ 

Ji the dreary Okie camps in California during 
s 5. She agreed that after the post-war boom dies dd 

__£all have the armies of migratory workers, dispossessed 

from poor, worn-out land, back on our hands, a liability, not 
only in relief and taxes but a moral, physical, and spiritual 
liability to the nation. The economic-human problem of the 
‘poor whites’ and ‘Okies’ is an extremely complex one which 
in the end can be solved only by dealing with fundamentals— 
soil, diet, and education in that order. Poor, w r orn-out soil 
produces specimens handicapped physically, mentally, and 
morally from the vety beginning. Food grown on such soil 
from which calcium, phosphorus, and other vital minerals 
and elements are exhausted can only produce sickly specimens, 
both humans and livestock. Wretched diet aggravates sickliness, 
and poor, undernourished, stupid people make bad farmers 
who only destroy the soil still further. Education comes third 
because it is useless to attempt education with people sick 
physically and mentally from deficiencies of vital minerals. It 
is no good trying to solve the problem by taxes, WPA (Work 
Projects Administration), charity and relief, although these 
may be necessary in time of acute crisis. 

Reba is off for the weekend in Mt. Vernon so Tom and 
Nanny cooked lunch aided by bits of advice, some corn- 
husking and potato-paring by the rest of the family. And a 
good lunch it was—young White Rock broilers, mashed 
potatoes, gravy, cauliflower and sweetcorn fresh from the 
garden, quantities of fresh butter churned Thursday, tomatoes 
like beefsteak and the first limestone lettuce, newly made peach 
butter and freshly made pickles put up by Nanny and Jenny 
Oaks, ice-cold cantaloupe watermelon, big bunches of Niagara 
and Concord grapes and fresh peaches, ice-cold glasses ot 
Guernsey milk or fresh buttermilk with little globules of butter 
still floating in it. Everything on the table was produced on 
the place. 

We were fourteen in all in the big house— from Butch who 
is seven to Ma who is eighty- three. It reminded me of the 
meals at my grandfather’s farm long ago when farmers some¬ 
how lived better than most of them do today. I believed it 
could be done and it has been done, but best of all every 
other family on the place was having the same kind of meal. 
Today the acres at Malabar support more people than ever 
before in their history. And the families live better, having 
more comforts and a higher standard of living than any living 
on the same land in the past. We have dispossessed nobody. 
On the contrary we have been able to make much of the land, 
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5 run down when we took it over, do a better 
injit was virgin soil, freshly cleared of forest. I i 

,;Teft the Sunday dinner table three cars of people^-*—* 
5 men and children—arrived from Wooster to go over 
the place to see what we had accomplished. Two of the men 
and one of the women were doctors. I had met them all when 
I went to Wooster last spring to speak under the auspices of the 
Izaak Walton League and the State Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

The farm was in an interesting condition, its springs flowing 
despite the drought, its corn and beans and pastures greener 
than those on most farms, part of it ploughed for wheat, part 
of it ‘trash-farmed* without a plough in order to conserve 
moisture. The cattle, despite the drought, w^ere looking sleek 
and well from a summer on bluegrass and white clover, 
supplemented by corn, soyabeans and alfalfa, and the calves 
fat and happy. The story was all there —the results spread 
before the eyes of any who wanted to see. The ‘new-fangled 9 
ideas were paying big dividends. 

In our old Ford station wagon there were six dogs, Mrs. 
Johnson, Ma, the two ensigns and Ellen and her tw'o friends. 

We finished up in the big spring house at the Bailey Place 
where a whole brook of ice-cold water flows out of a crevasse 
in the sandstone. It was a hot dry day and never did that 
clear, cold water taste so good. 

When the Wooster party departed, Charley Schrack and 
his son Hilbert arrived. Hilbert has been nearly four years in 
the Army-—four of his best years as he is now twenty-eight— 
for the idiotic reason of war. This time Hilbert brought back 
a wife and year-old son his parents had not seen before. He 
is bringing them Over tomorrow. 

Managed to get half an hour off and went to the swimming 
hole in the Jungle. No ladies this time so we went in the good 
old-fashioned way—George, Butch, the two ensigns and myself. 
The day was hot but the spring in the bottom of the pool 
made the water very cold. On arriving back at the Big House 
found Todd and Sadie Chesrown. I know of nobody I love 
more than "I odd and Sadie. Todd went to school with me 
and last year won the award of the Cleveland City Farmers 
Club for having done the best job in restoring a run-down 
farm to productivity. They have built up their farm and 
raised eight children and are giving them all college educations, 
without asking help of anybody. It’s a damned shame there 
are fewer and fewer Americans with that spirit and more and 
more who want the government to take care of them. I don’t 
know any happier couple. They gave us the guinea fowl which 
insist on roosting in the big catalpa tree just outside the 
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and make the most god-awful noises when 
i&i comes within five hundred yards of the placeJ 
ire wonderful eating in the winter—all breast and 
mjea^mth a delicious wild flavour because they live wild, 

^ htiasants, roaming over the farm all the year round. Roasted 
and basted with butter in which celery, parsley, and dill have 
been chopped, and served with bread sauce they are better 
than any pheasant. Todd and Sadie have one of our Boxer 
pups which they love with the same passion which afflicts all 
owners of Boxers. Mr. Hunter, superintendent of the Ashland 
schools, his wife and grandson, came with Todd and Sadie. 

The supper bell rang and Todd left saying the American 
Legion Band wanted to come over some Sunday evening before 
the end of September for a picnic and serenade. We decided 
on the twenty-sixth as I have to be in New York next weekend. 

Usual Sunday night is by co-operative effort in the supper 
kitchen and pantry. After supper Mrs. Johnson and the ensigns 
left, one for California and the others for Columbus, and 
my cousins Catherine, Roy, and Johnny McGinty arrived. 
Catherine brought a lot of old photographs and daguerreotypes 
of our common ancestors on my father’s side of the house. It 
gave one an extraordinary feeling, going back and back into 
the past to great-great-grandfathers and grandmothers sitting 
primly before the camera. Some of them whom I remembered 
only as very old people were remarkably handsome and 
beautiful as young people. It gave one an intense feeling of 
the continuity of life and of immortality. All of them are 
Ohioans. We came here in the very beginning and are still 
going strong. 

Catherine brought in a big watermelon, and, in return, we 
gave her a bushel of tomatoes for canning and a half bushel 
of the little yellow and orange tomatoes for making tomato 
butter. Roy is having fire-blight in his one Bartlett pear 


tree. 

The dogs all got into their chairs and went to bed early. 
They had had a hard day, covering miles of hunting while 
we made the farm tour. Prince got a groundhog, his second 
this week and tried proudly to bring it into the crowded 
station wagon and had to be restrained by force. 

Marshal Bullitt wired and asked me to stay at Oxmoor 
while in Louisville. It is one of the oldest and most beautiful 
houses in Kentucky. He has a famous herd of Jerseys and is 
immensely proud of the thick yellow cream. 


September 4—Labour Day: One of the pleasant things about 
living in the country is that there aren’t any holidays. One 
day is like the next and if you want a day off you can take it 
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\; \ ^e. ^ doesn’t have to be on the same day 
\ fiber people are having a holiday.'* 

■keu all morning with George getting caught up 
z 1 hey pile up at such a rate that if you let them go for 
' three days you are swamped and it takes a day or two 
to dig out. I try to be conscientious about answering the 
letters of people who take the trouble to write, but it some¬ 
times becomes physically impossible. The letters of every 
Service man and every farmer get answered and the letters of 
people who want information. The cranks, whose number is 
legion, the abusive letters, and naturally the anonymous ones 
go unanswered. There are advantages and disadvantages to 
a large correspondence. It brings in friends from all over the 
world but it takes an enormous amount of time. As someone 
said, most letters if left unanswered long enough, answer 
themselves. 

In the middle of the morning Eula Stander came in with 
two women friends. All the husbands were over at Maxwalton 
farm looking at Ernie Hartman’s and Wallace Campbell’s 
shorthorns. The purebred Shorthorn and Angus people look 
on me as if I had married a Hottentot because we cross Anons 
and Shorthorn. The final indignity is that we are graduailv 
eliminating purebred beef cows altogether and are building 
up a herd of blue-roan (crossed Angus and Shorthorn) cows 
and breeding them to a Shorthorn bull. We’re not interested 
m pedigrees or show catde but in producing quality, top- 

thfnwl’ 2 ^ a mmimum of sickness and feeding and P I 
think we ve made some progress. The calves of the blue-roan 
heifers bred to a Shorthorn bull look like miniature fat steers 
from the day they re bom. Some of the crossbred blue-roan 
reitkmrS V p m0re , k their first calves than some of our 

Allthe h f Ue r nSey hei ( Crs - Why > 1 do not pretend to know. 

A! ihe beef cows—that is, the blue-roans of the Angus- 

Shorthom cross-are actually black and polled, and the bull 

in S n ll°n- 1S whlt j - Their off spring, the calves, come 
in all mixtures of blue and strawberry roan and calico There 
are two which like their father-twUirds ShoSom, one- 

no"i ™ Fw7£ re PU1 'o whlte ’ a . dazzling white, with black 
noses and black eyes. Prettier animals I have never seen. On 

I 1Ch P asture ^ tke coats of the black cows actualh shine in 
the evening sunlight. 

.,3?* da 7 , was J h ? t ar ) d niuggr^ and at noon big black clouds 
piled up behind the hill above the house. For three hours we 

£ ad S ° 2 d heaVy soa jf* n g rain. Kenneth had just 

finished drilling twenty acres of rye on the Bailey lull. It will 
be sprouted by day after tomorrow. It is the first time we ha ve 
worked that ground and I discovered that the earth there is 
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vith chipped and broken rocks, stratified like lir 
ItXifttyike the clean pink and red sandstone that crcL 
all©ng the valley. It must have come from the botl 
^ t-Vlacial lake and ought to enrich the soil as it disinteg 
Ss^great soil for alfalfa. 

hatching the rain from the top of the hill was a magnificent 
sight. Butch Aldrich and George Cook, aged seven and eight, 
were there and told me that Bob was giving them cheques for 
their summer work. They both helped with loading baled 
straw. Bob let them take turns steering the big truck in low 
gear, but after a couple of hours they learned all about shifting 
gears and began to' drive. It almost makes one believe that 
their generation is proof of inherited instincts. 

Went with Mary, Ma, Bob and Virginia to the ice-cream 
supper at the valley church. The money is to be put into ‘the 
electric.’ The romantic side of me can’t help being a little 
sorry over the prospect of ‘the electric.’ I liked the natural 
gas that comes right out of our earth here, but electricity will 
be more convenient. 

The little church is built of red brick and sits by the roadside 
on the edge of the Douglass wood which still has a lot of 
virgin oak in it and in spring is filled with the white clouds 
of dogwood. Below the church lies the little valley and Charley 
Schrack’s rich fields, and beside it an old churchyard where 
sooner or later all the valley people arc buried. Tonight after 
the big rain the earth is steaming and a white cottony mist 
lay over the valley. During the evening a big, red harvest 
moon came up behind Charley’s woods silhouetting the 
branches of the big trees. For a moment when old Miss 
Andrews saw it and said, ‘Look,’ and the word spread, a 
silence came over the crowd in the churchyard. Most of the 
people stood watching as the moon, which seemed no farther 
away than the Andrews farm, rose above the trees. I had 
never stood still before watching for a time the rising of the 
moon and had no idea how rapidly it comes up out of the 
horizon. Said old Miss Andrews watching it, ‘It’s a wonder 
we don’t just all fly right off the earth.’ 

While the women washed dishes and served sandwiches, the 
men stood about in groups talking. Some of the talk was of 
crops and the beneficient rains, but most of it was politics of 
and how soon the war would be over and the bad effect of 
the industrial boom and the high war wages on juvenile 
delinquency and adult morals, on citizenship generally. Here 
in rich agricultural Ohio, studded with big industrial cities like 
Cleveland, Akron, Youngstown, Toledo, Canton, Cincinnati, 
Dayton and many others, the gap between the farmer and 
war labour is very great indeed, and sometimes the animosity 
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r r All efforts by organized labour to unionize fsL 
kin dismal failures and will continue to be so,\*™ 
farmers, even tenants, are individual proprietorskdh— 
^-ployed labour. There are, however, great possibilities 
better understanding between farmers and organized labour 
in the establishment of co-operatives, with the farmer on one 
side as the producer and union labour on the other as consumer. 
Some.of the farm people were bitter about the administration’s 
coddling of labour. Most of the men present were middle-aged 
or elderly men who had been carrying on somehow, working 
with their wives and young children twelve and fourteen hours 
a day. Nearly all the farm boys have been taken in the draft 
and the few who remained were ill or handicapped. Short of 
machinery, .of spare parts, harassed by questionnaires and all 
sorts of regimentation, their profits checked during the first 
prosperous period they have had for a long time, they have 
done one of the heroic jobs of history. Old man Tucker, 
eighty-six years old, was there. Living alone he has farmed 
his 120 acres single-handed for two years because there was 
no help to be had. He did not quit and go on relief. Nobody 
in that community had gone on strike because a toilet floor 
wasn’t swept, or because the A.F. of L. (American Federation 
ot Labour) was trying to horn in on the G.I.O. (Congress of 
Industrial Organizations) or vice versa or because some labour 
leader had to produce results or lose the next union election. 

I went home feeling both elated and depressed—proud 

r r . e 1 America people like those at the 
alley church festival and depressed because there were too 
iew of them and too many of the other kind, looking to Govcrn- 
ment to support them. The big industrial cities are the curse 
°^ thc whole world. What they have 
g ism bad health and morals and insecurity and 
misery are not worth the gains in comfort and convenience 
mat come from the machinery they turn out. 

Charley Schrack’s boy Hilbert came over with Charley to 

hi ™ T UC - e W ne ^ Wif i an 1 baby * Hilbert met and mailed 

thJ [C !? W yo T lg wh T e he ls sta tioned. They were married 
there and the baby was born there in a couple of inadequate 
and inexpensive rooms which was all they could find to live 
f 'il, } s a ha ndsome, strong girl, raised on a Nebraska 
J^th plenty of strength and courage. She said, ‘We’re 

of o11nw ^ e CaUle ' We ’ d likc to havc a decent home 
ot OUI own. There are so many like them—young people 

trying to get along, dislocated, living from day to day as best 
they can, all because of this damned war. Four years out of 
your life between the ages of twenty-four and twenty-eight is 
a pretty terrible price for young people to pav. The baby is 
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old, very pretty and bright. Hilbert and 
day more before they go back to the 

camp. Hilbert has lost twenty pounds 
becoming discouraged about his future, 
have to begin all over again as if he were a boy of eighteen 
instead of a man of thirty which he may well be before he is 


demobilized. . 

After the festival Bob and his wife Virginia came up to the 
house and we sat talking until one in the morning, mostly 
about the handicaps which great inherited wealth placed on 
young people and the need to find the right groove early m 
. life. We also talked about catde-breeding and the value to us 
of crossbred catde rather than purebred beef stock. 

At one o’clock we went to the kitchen and had sandwiches, 
milk and cantaloupe before going to bed. 


September 5: Joe Connolly of International News Service 
called up to try to straighten out the difficulties over whether 
I am to write a series of special political articles for Inter- 
dafional News or for Scripps-Howard. Ihe whole business had 
' become tangled, through no fault of my own. 1 he mix-up 
involves the Bell Syndicate which publishes my column, 
Scripps-Howard and the Hearst papers. Sometimes I should 
like to take to the woods and live the rest of my life in a cabin. 

The radio brought the good news that the British and 
Canadians are on the outskirts of Rotterdam and the first 
rumours (denied) of German capitulation. Lindsay ot the 
Mansfield News Journal telephoned two days ago to say that 
Senlis, the town where we lived for sixteen years in France, 
had been liberated. It was good of him. Soon we shall be re- 
ceiving a lot of letters from friends who have been shut oft 
from us for four years or more. They are as good and close 
friends as any we have here in our country, from time to 
time we have had messages from them through the Under¬ 
ground or through Mademoiselle Vuiliemin, the translator 01 
my books, who is French-Swiss and was allowed by the Nazis 
for a time to go back and forth between Geneva and Pans as 
a newspaper correspondent. She would see our friends and 
when she returned to Geneva write us the news. 

Antwerp has been liberated and I shall be hearing shordy 
from my friend Willy Van Hove who is a master pilot on the 
Scheldt. I heard from him every week until Germany declared 
wa r on as. The letters came by airmail from Antwerp to Lisbon 
to Richland County. The Germans permitted it, I think, m 
the hope of getting information from the letters written m 
return. They didn’t get much save the kind of news they 
didn’t want to hear. 
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16-17: The usual busy weekend. Herbie Sp 
j the two ensign friends of Hope, came up as ^ 
umbus for Saturday and Sunday. I find the you^. 
n remarkable, both in information and intelligence, 

• to my own generation and far superior to the genera¬ 
tion before mine. Most of that generation has never grown up 
a t a h. The record of my own generation isn’t too good but 
these kids seemed intelligent, balanced, and mature. This is 
their last weekend. Dal goes to the Pacific and Herbie to the 
Atlantic, both in command of destroyer escorts. 

Herbie and I spent most of Sunday on the Ford-Ferguson 
tearing up a soyabean field to plant rye. Dal ran the big John 
Deere, disking the cornfield into which we turned the "cattle. 
Between the cattle, hogs, and sheep they have eaten it bare. 
Both the kids get a great kick out of the farm. 

Most of the talk while I was in New York among old friends 
was of France, of Sen! is, of all the French friends and acquaint¬ 
ances out of the past—the Poiignacs, Rene de Chambrun and 
Jose Laval, the Rochefoucaulds, the Archbishop of Senlis, the 
mayor, the neighbours, the Swiss who rented our house— and 
the rumours and gossip concerning some of them. Bernard 
fay is sharing a cell at Drancey with Sacha Guitrv. Also 
speculated regarding Camilla Acheson who married a bov 
called Yon Schaffenburg, cousin of the man who tried to kill 
Hitlei. Mary and I went to their wedding in London and have 
known Camilla since she was a little girl. Her family have heard 
virtually nothing from her for four years. 


R™ Wt'Y I 9: Home r 0ni Golum t>us at noon. Barbara Wood 
3 l W Y l rove , OTer from Lima with her aunt for lunch She 
fnstmctor U S^ nd stat ? oned in Texas where Ben is a flying 
rrh^ S WaS m ° St mterested in beef cattle and we went 

the blue ro^ K Se l th | 1 blue - roans and the calves of 

L Pve e^rten Y Sh ° rth ° rn buU ~ as fine beef 
Went to see \'ane Close who was spreading lime with a 
manure spreader and Ford-Ferguson manure-loader equipped 

sweadinl 0SC °f P ; Thc ^nation solves our hme- 
tfrhtnrL ( P ? b f en / 1 a n d d S“ & Z ay ^together with the slow, 
do iK f skov f ln S hme With this set-up one man r an 
fake twn « r[ e qU1CkIy an i l efficiently the work that would 
lf r Z hM n e l! t0 d ? m the P ast - 11 solves one aspect 
have to P cover m ° f kb0Ur shortage and the bi 8 acreage we 

e talked ot the hard-shell conservatism of many of the 
tanners in our neighbourhood who will go down into bank¬ 
ruptcy rather than try new ideas. Their fields wash out under 
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their crop yields go down year after year an 
XL criticizing the more progressive farmers wh 
,t the old ways of farming in America are no l 
mgh. Some of them have come round and have 

__■ Vane and Roy Mengert and ourselves and are 

"getSng results but if you should remark on the methods or 
results they would probably abandon the new methods and 
go back to the disastrous old ones just ‘to show you’ and 
vindicate their sense of independence. It is a curious psychology, 
as old as agriculture itself and has some aspects which are both 
grim and humorous. 

Finished the fitting of the wheat ground on the strips near 
the big house, using spring tooth and spike tooth, the one 
behind the other. It is almost unbelievable — the increase in 
the humus content, the moisture and the workability of the 
soil over what it was when we came here. 

Grass farming and livestock are gradually becoming the 
established programme with us. It has come about through 
experience and day by day experiment. It is ideal country 
for such a programme—well-drained glacial hills that raise 
wonderful bluegrass and wonderful ladino and alfalfa with the 
low’ ground given over to row crops. The cattle grow fat on 
such pasture and the calves grow like weeds and the soil gets 
better and more productive all the time. There is no satis¬ 
faction like watching the earth grow richer because of what 
you do with it. 


September 20-21-22: Three busy days. Another heavy rain 
which has brought on the rye pasture and filled the ground 
with moisture for the wheat planting. Unfortunately it caught 
us with some soyabean hay still down, but the wind and sun 
dried it out quickly and today we are baling it. Yesterday I 
drove the big John Deere all day fitting wheat ground for 
planting after the twenty-sixth when it should be safe from 
Hessian Fly. While working the ground, I was struck again 
by the miracles that can be done with poor soil. The change 
in mineral as well as humus content, even in a few years, is 
extraordinary. One would believe that it was not the same 
soil we found when we came here. And production has jumped 
as much as 300 per cent to 400 per cent. Wherever alfalfa or 
sweet clover has been ploughed under the change is phenomenal. 

Worked at night on a chapter on ‘Decentralization of Cities’ 
to be included in a book edited by Elmer Peterson and pub¬ 
lished by the University of Oklahoma Press. Elmer, Paul Sears 
and other writers on agriculture and economics arc contributing. 

Thursday’s mail brought a letter from Sandro D’Ostiani, 
an old friend, still a prisoner in North Africa where he was 
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id. Nothing makes war seem more futile and 
ie way in which it destroys people’s lives. Sail 

cinQ nhllnsnnnpr on Qnfi’TTnpoint. 1,„.■ 


j £, V J uwLiyys pcupic ti lives, aaflp 
SW and Pmlosojiher, an anti-Fascist, a hater of war, lias 
'?r b ® st , e .° r . s ' x y ear s of his life and now sits in a prison 
p m North Africa, guarded by American soldiers. 

savin!? tik* if u? r ^ rom a ? American officer named Taylor, 
saying that he had seen and talked with Louise Pesch who for 
years was our friend and cook in Senlis. He could not, owing 
to censorship give me her address and no civilian mail is yet 
going to or from France. She is a remarkable woman with 
a tragic life She began with the little band—Cesar and Marie 
of?’ * comer et al .—and rose with them through the Ritz in 
the Savoy and Carlton in London and then went to 
inf tf C f wherC she h , ad a table d ’ h6te restaurant in New York 
rwwde. and hte a charcuterie in New Jersey. After 

These h wff Ur?ed i t0 Fran “ t0 . retire and live on her savings, 
again f n Wlpe , d ou * b y the inflation and she came to work 

u f until tL W l en She Was f dl over six ty- She stayed with 
ntil the work grew too heavy for her T ike oil 

people she was politically minded and well-informed Nn ppp 

Louise, the history of the wnrW ^ f b e and honest as 
and there might have been ^ might have been different 

her one ho^wL to re^it A-^^’ f ^ 7 aylor that 
visit us. America and that she hoped to 

•S.'l&.a h “ and crosnd 

unfortunately contains enm re J om ^ harem which, 

rivalry. The Shorthorn bull has the advantage ofeionis hm 
ondy manages to keep hint under domination. I can’t heln 
preferring the beef cattle to the dairy herd- -more personally 
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The daily herd just eats and gets milked, but t: 
always raising hell of some kind. 



aBER 24:* A man named Darnell called , early askir_ 

Id come out and go over the farm and talk of his plans 
for setting up a farm of his own. He came down from Mansfield 
atf nine-thirty and it turned out that he was a New. York 
businessman of about forty who had had enough of city and 
business life and wanted to invest his savings in a farm where 
he could live the rest of his life. He had been doing 'a lot of 
reading and investigating and was very well informed, with 
few illusions concerning the business of farming. Very intelligent 
about it all. One of the finest things about the Malabar adven¬ 
ture is the contact it brings with intelligent and well-informed 
people of broad interests. 

Charley Kimmel, the County Game Warden, came to get 
a contribution for the new Boy Scouts’ camp and to talk over 
the soil and game conservation film which he and Floyd Dent 
are making here in the county on coloured film. They have 
been at it for eighteen months and have some beautiful 
material. We expect to get it pieced together soon and titled. 
I’m doing the titles and paying expenses which is the smallest 
part of the job. When finished it will be available for showing 
throughout the state and elsewhere. Charley and Floyd have 
done wonders by organizing the scouts and high-school boys 
from towns and villages in the county to continue the planting 
of seedling trees in Mohican State Forest after war shortages 
of labour very nearly killed the forestry project. 

At noon went lip to Mansfield to talk to the State Convention 
of the Gredit Managers Association on the decentralization of 
cities and the value to the national economy of small land- 
holdings by industrial workers, and white-collar people. 

Came home about two-thirty and finished fitting the field 
by the old graveyard for. wheat. Our working on Sundays 
scandalizes some of the more conservative and cantankerous 
of our neighbours, but it seems to me that real faith and 
religion begins in people with love and respect for the earth 
and for animals. I have to work on the farm when I get a 
chance and I am sure the Lord understands. Some of those 
who are horrified would do better to make less of a public 
display of piety and take better care of their soil and livestock. 

Blondy, the bull, wasn’t content with breaking out of the 
barn and rejoining his harem. This afternoon he broke down 
a fence and led them all off on an excursion through the 
woods and up to the Ferguson Place. He is just too damned 
smart. 

Bob and Virginia came up tonight and we talked farm and 
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Things go better and better each year with! 
aspects ahead. We are finding out a lot of anl 
i way, but that makes it interesting and when you 1 
i way, you learn for good and are on a sound basis 
"anything is better than standing still. The conservatism 
of the farmer is sometimes his worst handicap. 

September 25-26: Worked on the baler with the last of the 
soyabean hay. It was too dry and the dust was thick, with 
the result that I had chills and fever in the evening from it. 
Protein poisoning! 

Had the first real letter out of France today from Jean de 
Sourian. The last we had heard from him was a letter actually 
written on the beach at Dunkirque calling despairingly for us 
to send help. He wrote that all the country around Senlis was 
a shambles and that the De Montfort and Harcourt boys were 
both killed. His mother, English by birth, was in a concen¬ 
tration camp for a while. Jean, who is twenty-two, joined the 
American army on the day after it arrived in Paris. Half- 
English, half-French he is extraordinarily American in his 
outlook and likely, I think, to end up here. 

Finished tilling the upper field on the Anson Place (Faulkner 
method). 1 It has been treated that way for two years and the 
increase of humus is striking, especially in contrast with the 
soyabean field on the Fleming Place which was like cement in 
spots. I he record of better moisture content in the Anson field 
as compared with the Fleming field is striking. I begin to 
suspect that the real system is trash farming (Faulkner method) 

hL ™° °l th ^ y ? ars , and then a really deep ploughing to 
bnng up the glacial subsoil every third or fourth year. On our 

Ca c create m , five or six years what it 'takes nature 
thousands of years to do, but it can only be done by using 
nature s own method, speeding it up enormously. 

We ? t0 the Fer g us <>n Place where, as we 

guessed, Blondy had taken most of his harem. The others are 
m the bottom bluegrass pasture with the white Shorthorn 

a c J 1 ^ d 1 ' var(1 F n ul , k m r is tbe au t thor of a remarkable and controversial book on 
SfiJSTSS? 1 ^wrnan's ^ published in 1943. It outsold most novels and 
He ° f k C ? ar and ha f a L Uaincd a saIe °rnear to one million copies. 

e . aban f 011m ^ nt of the conventional mould-board or ‘turning’ 
Su«^i^Tu m ^ ein ?i 0yment ? f trash f*™ng’ which mixes all surface 
s V d rath <? than turning them under. His book did much to 

In™ of the Vw'pi “ Cth ^ u 8incc lav %4 y ado P tcd over lhc wheat-growing 
ttonJ cl 1 ai . m wbl< * *** v Py Iar ^ly responsible for checking dust 
of Malabar Fam? a ? d i production. He is a neighbour 

1 a P d a i constant visitor and observer. He recently published a 

, AntPnf?nn UabC i bo ; k caIled A -Second Look in which he' modified some of his earlier 
contentions and set forth new controversial material. Ilis greatest contribution 
to Amencan agriculture has probably been his capacity for stirring up controversy 
and injecUng life and interest into the whole of the vast field, Y 
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iri^londy, apparently, still has more sex appeal as , 

Jtws had followed him. The calves from the ci 
EMui-loan heifers are big and fat and vigorous. They a$ 

little over four months old and as big as the ordinar,_ 

^gdf/six or seven months old. There was a tree of late peaches 
ripe near the ruins of the burned down Ferguson house. They 
were touched by the frost and delicious. We gorged ourselves. 

The first frost came Sunday night (September 24). The 
average date is supposed to be October 4 in this area. We 
have drilled to date something over ninety acres of wheat and 
about sixty of rye and are not behind schedule. This is remark¬ 
able considering we are 50 per cent undermanned. The answer 
to our problem is, I believe, first-rate machinery, good manage¬ 
ment and grass farming. Bob who has been here for about 
eighteen months had done one of the most remarkable jobs 
I’ve ever seen or heard of being done. With Max’s illness and 
absorption in other things and my own absence, the place was 
in a mess when Bob came, plus the awful burden of the run¬ 
down Bailey Place which we bought in March. We did not 
want another worn-out farm at that time but it fell into our 
laps and we had to seize the opportunity. 

This afternoon Kenneth drilled more wheat in the cemetery 
field while Bob and I got in all the soyabean hay. I helped 
with two loads until we discovered two of the registered 
Guernsey calves were missing from the old orchard paddock. 
I went to find them in the top Anson field. Blossom, one of 
the Holsteins, had a heifer calf during the morning. 

I know few satisfactions greater than getting in a field of 
good hay green and in prime condition. The barns are bursting 
with, hundreds of tons of alfalfa and soyabean hay that looks 
good enough to eat. The silos are filled and the grain bins. 
Only the corn crop will be short but under OPA ceilings no 
farmer can afford to fatten out cattle with corn save for 
his own use. It’s getting so that the only good steaks are to 
be found at home. And there is butter and buttermilk and 
cream and a quick freeze filled with strawberries, sweetcorn, 
lima and string beans, cauliflower, broccoli, and red rasp¬ 
berries. Soon the root cellar will be filled with apples, potatoes, 
squash, carrots and celery. The cellar shelves are groaning 
under jars of homemade tomato juice, jams, jellies, pickles, 
canned peaches, blackberries, elderberries and ‘Dr. Bromfield’s 
tonic. 9 A farm life is a good life. Nanny and Jennie Oaks have 
done nobly this year with the canning and freezing. 

Some of the corn is shocked in the valley and the evenings 
are growing frosty with mist lying white in the moonlight over 
the lower pastures and over the ponds. The rye on the distant 
Bailey farm hill turns a more brilliant emerald green every 
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bottom fields at Bailey’s, the new contou*. 
in strips of different shades of green. Ladino ck 
lul stuff: seeded in a mixture over the poorer bdt.v™ 
bout lime or fertilizer it has spread in a mat over the 
- ; field. 

. Charley started preparing ground for the new peony collec¬ 
tion given me by the Chamber of Commerce of Van Wert, 
Ohio. It is the centre of the peony-growing industry in America 
and they are giving me a collection of 75 of the world’s finest 
peonies in return for making a speech there on ‘soil.’ I can’t 
think of any better payment. We are planting them in a semi¬ 
circle in front of a row of climbing hybrid perpetual and 
rugosa roses which begin to bloom at about the same time 
as the peonies. 

The County Commissioners are widening the bridge just 
outside the garden and are making a tiny new pond by 
excavating soil from the runway where the cattle come down 
trom the orchard paddock to drink. Bob says I will end up 
by having the whole farm under water. Well, there’s never 
too much water on a farm with livestock. 

Four farmers from Palestine turned up this week to spend 
the day and to investigate our soil conservation and soil building 
programme. Unfortunately I was not at home but Bob turned 
over the day to them. They were tough and horny-handed 
specimens (as they need well be for the job they have under¬ 
taken in rehabilitating ruined, half-barren Palestine). Three 
were from Poland and one from Roumania. They had escaped 
somehow out of the shambles of'Central Europe three or four 

rvrm. ag0 * J h u ey ver Y little English but Bob knows 

Uerman and by wrassling’ with Yiddish and German they 

“21° communicate with each other and both sides had 
a profitable day. Bob said their knowledge of modern agri- 

m\^c\ thPm r T arka i bly Vari f d and sound - 1 was sorry to have 
sea them. Scarcely a week passes, even in wartime, without 

visitors from some remote part of the world as well as from 
all parts of the United States. 


October 21: This morning when I went down to the big 
bottom pasture to have a look at the new carload of Holstein 
heiters which arrived during the night from Wisconsin, I 
. tarted up all kinds of game birds in the marshy land along 
the creek and ponds. I started up snipe, four woodcock and 
a whole flock of that rare and beautiful bird, the golden 
plover. Apparently, like the common killdeer plover, they 
were gathering to migrate southward. The golden plover, still 
very rare, became at one time almost extinct and are now 
protected from all shooting. Apparently their numbers are 
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casing for I have seen a few each season. This flock p 
ike; regular plover fashion. After I started them, they^ 

3phd and settled in a wheat field where the freshly ^ 
wheat is only a few inches high. When I went near„ 
investigate them, I could not at first discover them at all. It 
was not until I nearly stepped on one that I discovered they 
were all hiding there in the newly grown wheat, pressed tightly 
against the bare earth. The colouring was so exactly the same 
as our brown glacial soil that they were practically indistin¬ 
guishable. The bird that took to wing made a short circle of 
flight and settled back among its immovable companions. 
Only when I walked into their very midst did they again 
take to the air as a flock. 

The flight of the woodcock is one of the swittest and most 
erratic of all birds. They start up from under foot in a flight 
which can best be described as the zigzag course of a streak 
of lighting. I am certain that no sportsman has ever brought 
down a woodcock except by accident—Annie Oakley included. 

The red-winged blackbirds have all gone. I miss their beauty 
and their song. They live in our low lands in summer in great 

numbers. , . . , 

The first hell-divers have appeared m pairs on the ponds 
where they have made themselves completely at home and 
refuse to be disturbed. They will be followed shortly by wild 
ducks of every sort, and with luck, by a few geese. 

The proper use of the land plus a simple programme of 
game food and cover has certainly paid big dividends in fish, 
birds, and game. Everywhere at Malabar, since we established 
the farm as a game propagation area, the population of wild 
fife has doubled and redoubled, again and again. Once the 
area becomes saturated, the excess population moves off into 
the neighbouring territory where it provides sport for hunters. 
We do not shoot on the farm and allow no shooting, but the 
sportsmen benefit enormously by the closed season on this 
large area. Big fox-squirrel, fox, raccoon and rabbits are 
especially abundant. Of course there is always plenty of quail 
(on which in Ohio there is no season) and some grouse and 
pheasant although the foxes kill off the latter pretty rapidly. 

It is easy to see why the quail escape the foxes. Almost from 
the day they are hatched, they leave the nest and are able to 
fly. Again and again in midsummer I have started up a covey 
of newly hatched quail so small that but for the presence of 
the mother among them I would have taken them for a flight 
of good-sized grasshoppers. «... , . , r 

The delight of the sudden flight of a bird or the sight of 
the secretive muskrat migrating with his undulating, ripple¬ 
like motion down a rapidly flowing stream or the glimpse of 
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s, -v deer among the dogwood and wild grapes hifl!n^ 
aorc|hary power to dissipate all feelings of worryjf ^ 
^es^iph and restore a sensation of confidence and 
_gh| pn the most trying of days. 

T 3 $Knew heifers, on the whole, look pretty good. They 
seem very quiet but their coats are rough and shaggy compared 
to the coats of our own heifers brought up on our pasture. 
Ours are sleek and they shine as if they had been groomed 
for a stock show. 

August has begun to slip toward winter but the barns and 
silos are full, the cattle are looking sleek and bright-eyed, and 
the wheat and rye spread vigorous and emerald-green across 
the fields. 
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II: THE PASSING OF A PATTERN 

For horticulture and good husbandry are eternally living 
professions, constantly growing and changing their methods 
and manners, and subject to all manner of pressures from 
economy and science and philosophy. 

—Voltaire 


I N Pleasant Valley much space was given to ‘The Plan 9 
under which Malabar Farm was set up. It was a co¬ 
operative plan with a good many goals which appeared 
Utopian. The important point is that these goals were recog¬ 
nized in the very beginning as Utopian and most of them as 
perhaps unattainable. The Plan was something to aim at and 
after eight years it is remarkable how many of those goals 
have been attained. War intervened and took away Pete and 
Wayne, which was a great loss, and Max, after organizing the 
farms and setting them in operation, stepped out, to head the 
Northern Ohio Co-operative Breeders Association, one of the 
most important American centres of artificial insemination 
with all its vast implications of better economic conditions for 
the farmer-cattle breeder throughout the nation. Max, I think, 
regretted leaving and I know we all regretted seeing him go. 
But it was a job and an opportunity for which he has been 
specially trained and for which he had a great enthusiasm, 
and then Bob Huge stepped in to take his place. And finally 
the pattern became set to include four families and ourselves 
and it appears likely that it will change little for years to come 
save for the addition of another family or two from time to time 
as our acres continue to increase their yields. 

Of these two original goals certainly one —a good life with 
mutual enthusiasm and co-operation in an undertaking—has 
been attained. And certainly the checking of all soil and water 
loss and the restoration of eroded or depleted land has been 
realized and far more quickly and to a degree far beyond 
anything even the most optimistic of us had hoped. The 
change in the very landscape from one of abandoned fields, 
of gullied desolation of hills brown and red with sorrel and 
broom sedge to greenness has been as remarkable as the 
steadily darkening colour of the soil as the fertility rose with 
gains in production ranging from 50 to 1500 per cent per 
acre. Where once the same acreage could scarcely feed thirty 



9 cattle, winter, and summer, ten times that n 
rfl° Unsh toda y w ^h abundant forage, grain and 1 
VI in reserve. Abundance, not only in crops and liy 
4 i*Mvmg as well, has been brought into being and the 
jybt land on the Federal Land Bank basis of appraisal 
--Increased three or four times. * * 

tl.;naf.> there . ha , Ve b , Cen - man y less tangible satisfactions—such 
tmn s as mutual enthusiasm and interest and the deep pleasure 

nlrr ing t , SUCC , eeded at , a , tou !? h job. An enthusiasm and a 
Maiak 6 S u laied n °t only by all those living permanently at 
S a i ar , but as , we . U °y ‘he boys who come each summer to 
sifo^ Tf hay a ” d ,f h ; e str t w aad cIi P A e pastures and fill the 
durinJte cT f 11 ha r,? been ha P py for each year they return 
mas a!J p , W °l ??, nths t0 s ,P cnd a g re at part of their Christ- 
feedi d ha Vo° i dayS workl "S Wlt h us in the big dairy and 
and gf offto w!r aVC Seen , them g ro w from boys into men 
retnrf t. 1 - 1 , ? , ne . w and younger teams cai e in. They 

during the^L? hack their girls to meet us and all 

The contact with these boys and the character 1 

of responsibility thev Inv/ i ftarac ter and the sense 

the richest of W been one of 

confidence in the future of th* " ^ str Y^\ to raise a great 
specimens. ° f the natlon wh)ch produces such 

of friendship ^nd'To-opemioV^with^vf 0 ^ 0 ^ and tbe P leasur e 

people of the surroundjing^fflag^tn ^ " e l ghbours and the 
the neurotic, snarling life of th» ,-' f n a , C r . removed from 
been scores and lumdreds ot n'! 7 And there have 

parts of this country and from .T fnCn t S COmin £ from all 
should never have met save for \t i°Xf r t , U ' worl d whom we 
interest in agricuW and score^^ k" a “ d a ritual 
all parts of tlie world d hundred * of letters from 

two hundred to i jalopies, m motor buses—from 

summer, in such numberf 1 ^ t &C1 Sur| day throughout the 
long ago been eliminated1 ^ ^ CK . c « rio “ty-setien have 
have had to set twelves ”o ^ on their way and the boys 
cops with a log chain and tractor SU p day aflc r n °ons as traffic 
cars out of a S ditch ormudhole' t0 K P u, ' stla y 
Bureau groups, Granges. _-H Clubs, 
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Soil Conservation District Association, G. I, 

1 glasses, City Farmers Clubs, many of them corr 
T&m as far as Flint and Saginaw in Michigan and 
York State. 

,_ivfost of them are good and serious and successful men— 

the City Farmers as well as the dirt farmers—most of whom, 
like ourselves, are making contributions to cattie, swine and 
poultry breeding and to the New Agriculture. More than half 
of them are young men and many of them are boys—the 
group which will have to cherish our soils and feed not only 
ourselves but a large part of the world from now on until 
Doom’s Day. They are of all stations of life and all degrees of 
affluence, from the symbolism of the big shiny Cadillac to 
that of the jalopy containing a young tenant getting a start 
with a wife beside him and four or five children in the back 
seat. But they all have one thing in common—an eye which 
shines at sight of a beautiful heifer or a shiny fat steer or a 
thick, heavy stand of lush pasture and a willingness to sit on 
the fence and talk farming and catde breeding until darkness 
falls. At Malabar we have learned much from the new friends 


who come on Sundays. 

In long processions on foot or in cars they follow the long 
winding lane to the top of the Bailey hill which Phillippe, one 
of the boys, long ago named ‘Mount Jeez. 5 The name might 
be indelicate or even blasphemous but for the fact that it 
came about spontaneously and reverently. From the top ot 
the hill there is certainly one of the most beautiful views in 
the world, across wild woodland and both rich and desolated 
fields, of all Pleasant Hill lake, Pleasant Valley and the valley 
of the Clear Fork. On a clear day you can see into four counties. 
From the top of Mount Jeez the whole landscape tells its own 
story both of weedy, abandoned fields, ruined worn-out land, 
pastured sickly woodlots and of farms which are green, where 
the soil is dark and rich and the crops stand strong and 
opulent in the fields. The green farms—our own and those 
of some of our neighbours stand out like jewels. They make 
you feel good, and they make you see what all our valley and 
all our state and nation could be under a good agriculture. 
Up there on the hilltop with the whole of Malabar laid out 
like a map below, the talk goes on for an hour, two hours, 
sometimes three, and afterwards, those who haven’t already 
left to go home to do the chores, move down to the ancient 
spring house on the Bailey Place and drink their fill of 
the icy water which gushes directly out of the sandstone cliff 
behind the house to rush through the watercress beds on its 
way to the big fish pond across the road. 

One by one, family by family, the crowd slips away, until 
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\there remains as the sun begins to go down . 

-i of farmers gathered, usually in the milk parlour « 

/Jim are doing the evening milking. Sometimes 
- ig, hard. day but always it is a rewarding and satisfactory 
By ten o’clock bed feels pretty good and there isn’t any 
trouble about sleeping.. 



m the original Plan for Malabar set forth in Pleasant Valley 
great, emphasis was placed on diversified farming and self- 
sufficiency. These two goals have not been reached, not 
because we failed in the attempt but because under the 
changing pattern of modern economic life both goals have 
become, in so far as such a unit as Malabar is concerned, 
uneconomic and even expensive. Although Max had always 
had doubts concerning the soundness of both goals in modern 
agriculture, I had held out strongly for both of them. Looking 
back now, I think there were two reasons for my insistence: 
(i) The fact that I had recently come from Europe where 
war appeared inevitable, and because of having lived for 
years outside the United States, I knew the hardships and 
deprivations brought about by wars, rationing, inflation and 
the consequent disruption of human society. (2) A nostalgia 
born of memories of my grandfather’s farm where virtually 
everything but salt, pepper, coffee, tea, and spices was supplied 
from the farm and where the cellar, the attic and the fruit 
house were always groaning with food. 

During the war years the self-sufficiency goal was a satis- 
factory and sound policy. In. the years when butter, bacon, 
™ mb ’ B ? l / ltry ’ h ? ne y> ma P le syrup, and many other 

nrirSnT^f eith .7uf Vailable only at fantast ic black-market 
?11 not available at all, the four families at Malabar and 
all the countless visitors lived well and richly. In the case of 
another war or the disniption which might arise from political 
disorders, the self-sufficiency programme would again be 
useful and economic and could be quickly re-established. But 
tor periods of fairly normal peacetime existence we found that 

W ?r C °!i' • not at ^ a ^ ar a W& a programme of 100 per cent 

selt-sumciciicy nor could we afford a programme of highly 

Farm ’^ armm £ 011 ^ le P* an °f ltt Y grandfather’s ‘General 

My own miscalculations regarding the goal arose from the 
aC V 1 f t j ln , kfgiuuing I was not thinking of the intricate, 
correlated world in which we live today, but of the world as 
it existed m my grandfather’s time and even in my early 
youth. It was a world in which there were few fast trains, no 
automobiles, no telephones and no radio and little means of 
communication, a woild in which neither time nor labour 
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knsive, where there was no electricity and the prir 
^psoline was for the patent lamp in the parlour. ] 
born of the frontier or prairie and forest, a patte? 
k grew up of necessity in America as it grew u^ 
America and Australia and South Africa and wherever 
families had to lead the lonely life of the frontier. It was a 
pattern of farm life which, save in remote areas, has not 
existed in Europe for generations and even centuries. The 
pattern became known as the ‘general farm/ and throughout 
the horse-and-buggy days on comparatively new, still fertile 
soil, it prospered. It built many fine barns and farm houses 
and piled up small fortunes upon which farmers could retire 
and ‘live in town. 3 

The pattern of the general farm has, I think, outlived its 
usefulness and its economic justification and to a certain 
extent so has the pattern of self-sufficiency. The successful 
farmer of the future in the United States will be, as he has 
long been in Europe, not a frontier farmer living in a little 
world of his own with a few cows, a few hogs, a few chickens, 
ten acres of corn, ten acres of oats, ten of hay and ten of 
wheat with a little primitive, untended pasture land on the 
side, but a businessman, a specialist and something of a 
scientist. I suspect that the old-fashioned, frontier-pattern 
general farm has already become obsolete and that in the 
future save for a few farmers who stubbornly prefer that 
pattern and are willing to sacrifice profits to hard work and 
low income, the general farm will cease to exist within a 
generation or two. It is not a prospect which I, personally, 
regard with any pleasure but my own preferences or those of 
anyone else are of small importance where the pressures of 
economic law in the industrial era are concerned. 

I hasten at this point to add that by the passing of the 
general farm I do not mean the passing of the family-sized 
farm. Size has nothing to do with it. It is a question of pro¬ 
gramme and of land use. I know some families who on fifty 
acres or less make far more money every year than other 
families who operate ten to twenty times the acreage. Reviewers 
please note and do not accuse me of predicting the passing of 
the family-sized farm or of speaking of it with derogation. 
. ' till, and I. 


The family-sized farm is still, 


hope will remain, a 


bulwark to our agriculture, our economy, and our democratic 
ideals. I mean simply that it cannot survive on the old over¬ 
diversified pattern of the frontier general farm. 

The obsolescence of the pattern is one part of the enormous 
revolution in agriculture which has taken place almost un¬ 
noticed and which is still taking place. Many things have 
contributed to it—mechanization, better and quicker distribu- 
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ecialization (within reason), efficiency, health re 
pcreasing markets and populations, rapid meal.,, 
Mcation, rural electrification and the immense advafc 

v __ _ ^imltural discoveries and knowledge made during^ 

pasj^gencration. All these things and many more have, I 
think, made the old-fashioned, over-diversified farm as obsolete 
as the wooden plough. And it has, generally speaking, reduced 
the general farmer not only to a standard of living far below 
the level of that of his more advanced,', specialized, mechanized 
brothers but has blade him a burden to the taxpayers of the 
nation. It is my guess that if an analysis could be made of 
those farmers who need subsidies, parity supports, bribes, etc., 
?° P er cent (excluding the blighted cotton areas) would fail 
in the category of general farmers who work upon a plan so 
over-diversified that they can afford little mechanization and 
all of whose efforts and energies become in turn so diversified 
and so splintered that they can at best achieve only a maximum 
ot hard work and a minimum of profit. 

If I had not observed these things at Malabar and arnon^ 
neighbouring farmers they would have been forced upon my 
attention during agricultural trips which I make each year 
into some forty states. To be sure, Malabar is not in the pattern 
ot the general farm or even the family-sized farm. It is a farm 
oi about 1,000 acres, including 140 acres of woodlot co¬ 
operatively run and making a much better than average living 
under modern conditions for five families. It is' made up of 
five farms, four owned and one rented, which had been 
Hiffe^n/ °P erated on the old general farm plan. Despite the 
m,r es man - y ° f the thin S s which we discovered through 

Sio ■» •“ «>"» »“ - A 

scale toward a programme of specialization. We set out on 
the original 640 Mres with a pattern which included dairy 
and beef cattle, sheep, hogs and chickens and a field programme 
which included corn, wheat, oats, hay, soyabeans, pasture and 
an orchard of some 200 trees. Bit by bit we discovered that 
it we stuck to such a programme and were efficiently and self- 
sufficiendy mechanized, we should have too big investment in 
machinery and that we did not have enough acreage or 

to^nrmlrf 1 * n support a baler, enough acreage in corn 

to support a corn-picker or enough acreage in small arain to 
support a combine To justify this mcchfnization as^veU as 
the investment m other incidental mechanization one of three 
courses was necessary: (1) to acquire more land; (a) to raise 
production per acre to such a point that the yields justified 
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:stment in machinery; or (3) to do custom 
augment the cash income to a point where it j 
fe/hanical equipment. 

, rv /could not raise production per acre overnight am 
'oneor two of us went out on the machines doing custom 
work it meant that we were taking time away from the urgent 
needs of a farm where not only were the normal operations 
in progress but also an intensive programme of rehabilitation. 
The first choice was taken and we acquired by purchase and 
lease 350 more acres. Even with the additional acreage, how¬ 
ever, the high degree of mechanization was still not justified 
in the economic sense because the production per acre on the 
eroded, depleted farms was so low—not higher in total pro¬ 
duction possibly than the production of an average, well- 
managed 200-acre farm. In other words, such a 200-acre farm 
on a highly-diversified programme could no more really afford 
such a degree of mechanization than we could on our 
1,000 acres. (Eventually the rapid gains in production per 
acre did justify the purchase and maintenance of some of our 
machinery.) 

Then gradually we began to discover that we could not 
afford to operate the 200-tree apple orchard. If we operated 
it with any degree of efficiency, the investment meant mulching 
and mowing, five or six sprays, picking, sorting, and packing 
the apples. Two hundred trees did not justify the investment 
in spraying apparatus and if we hired the spraying done the 
cost had to be added to the cost of other operations and even 
a bumper crop could be produced and marketed only at a 
loss. Added to this we should have had to take time^ off away 
from the other important and profitable operations. The point 
was that we could not afford to operate the orchard. If we had 
had 5,000 apple trees we could have made money, but with 
only 200 trees we were neither in nor out of the apple business 
so the orchard was abandoned or leased out to neighbours 
who quickly found themselves in the same situation and quit 
their leases after one year. 

One story concerning potatoes parallels that of the orchard. 
For three or four years under our self-sufficiency programme 
we grew a supply of potatoes sufficient for all of us with a 
little over. ‘All of us 5 means about an average of forty people 
the year round. The small acreage involved did not merit 
elaborate planting, spraying, digging machinery, so beyond 
the ploughing and fitting much of this work was done by 
hand and therefore, together with ploughing, fitting and culti¬ 
vating, consumed considerable valuable man-hours which 
might profitably been have employed elsewhere. Because we 
always had to steal time from other more important tasks to 
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"f? °f the potatoes, they were neglected and bot 
the quality were poor. 

only after three or four years that the light struck] 


% 


I i ' i .-;—— uip ngiiL su ucmu 

/ go down the road to a neighbour whose business is 

,. S 1 owing on a scale of thousands of bushels and buy 

au the potatoes we wanted far more cheaply than we were 

werp 1 ^ tiU i m K m terms °*' seed > labour, and fertilizer, and they 

and rW? bet , ter Potatoes. He in turn came to us for meat 

Sod,S5 y *f rod , bcCaUSe tbat was °« r business and we 

conlH d ,- lem “T* 1 more chea P J y and efficiently than he 
could on his own place. 

n , Ia a tiny way the potato story illustrates one economic 
Pha eo a ehanged world. It has been true also that at times 
we coula buy peas or string beans cheaper than we could 
ise them. We have not done so because we prefer the fresh- 
ness and better flavour of the vegetables grown in our own 
communal garden. We have also used Siat garden as ^ 
experimental plot and we find pleasure in raising ^ood 
vegetables, but all of these elements are outside the realm of 

?ml eC0n0 !S' R -T d ,°f course a world controlled by pure 
C , Con , < j, n ] llcs > devoid of luxunes and pleasures of the' snirit 
would be a poor and dreary world indeed. p t ’ 

Next we found that save for a couple of vears with i 

high prices we could not afford lo oneram .occasional 

i'tIHH'S; va»SS 

r® - S3 

chickenswell enough to terffife TS Ut n ° nC ° f Us liked 

The same story held tnienfhp.' , h ? °P cratl ons to them. 
OPA ceilings SXuSjSfetZ % cm? 

a pound even when fod cafeteria sv-.i,-m , .,1 1 2 ? ts 

So the flock was reduced to enough merely to i° Wn ^ rail \' 
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sheen business and could not afford them. (They were fine 
wool Dorset crossbreeds.) Registered sheep ofhigli hXiduai 
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light have been a different story but ordinar 
,|lbw profit per head and it requires a great 
/ |hy substantial profit. 

tfpg^raising soon went the way of the sheep, the p<! 
^and-The orchard, for we quickly found it much cheaper to 
buy weanling pigs to run after the cattle in the feeding barns, 
than to keep an array of sows the year round with all the 
labour, housing and feeding costs involved. In any case, our 
hill countiy is naturally grass country and not hog and corn 
country. 

Gradually as the fertility of the fields mounted, we found 
ourselves moving deeper and deeper under the pressure of 
common sense and economics into streamlined, efficient, 
speciality farming and a programme based upon small grains 
and grasses. We moved toward a pattern which today is firmly 
and permanently established. We have become a factory for 
grass in all its forms—hay, grass silage, and pasture. Our 
livestock have become incidental to the main speciality. They 
are merely the factory which processes the raw material we 
produce in the form of grass. The factory in the livestock 
barns processes it into milk, cheese, veal, baby beef and dairy 
heifers which we ship to the eastern markets. Within another 
year or two we shall probably grow no corn at all, put the 
remaining corn land into grass, buy what corn we need, and 
make money by doing so. We still raise oats and wheat because 
both give us at present a high-priced cash crop while we are 
re-seeding meadows and because we consume a considerable 
amount of oats in our programme. We are going uphill all 
the time, concentrating all our efforts upon a definite, stream¬ 
lined programme of grass and cattle, building our fertility 
instead of tearing it down and. making more money per acre 
than any general farmer cz n make and more than most corn 
and hog farmers are makin . (The reasons are set forth in the 
chapters ‘Grass, The Great Healer. 5 ) 

We know where we are going, what we are doing and what 
to expect in returns from year to year. Bad weather, not even 
drought (in our country), nor rains, nor frosts, affect seriously 
our grasslands’ production. The books arc simple and easy to 
keep and the turnover is constant and stable. Not only is our 
income much higher than we should have off a general farm 
with a little of this and a little of that but we have done away 
with headaches which go with over-diversified farming. We 
can operate with our hay baler (for hay, straw, and making 
silage) one combine, two mowers, two side-delivery rakes, four 
tractors and the usual fitting tools on something over a thousand 
acres. Four men do the work with the aid of the boys who 
bale and fill silos in summer. Working upon our original 
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rm plan we should need at least two or three^m^ 6 
also have the satisfaction of doing one or twf * 
insitfead of doing a dozen indifferently. 

truth is, of course, that the general farm cannot 
^degree of mechanization because its gross income is 
^so high as that of the specialized farm doing one or two 
three things expertly, efficiently, and well. The higher 
income of the specialist provides an economic base for still 
greater mechanized efficiency per acre and per man-hour, 
reduces drudgery to nil and permits still higher gross pro¬ 
duction and profits. Without mechanization it is difficult for 
the general farm to compete on even terms with the wheat 
specialist or the corn and hog specialist or the grass farmer or 
the big and efficient poultry operator or the orchardist with 
from five thousand trees upward or the ioo-cow dairy 

Actually the old-fashioned general farmer is attempting to 
compete with all of these. While he may receive the same 
prices for his produce in the open market, he is paying the 
difference between his production costs and those of the 
efficient specialist in terms of money, hard work, a low living 
standard, and all too often, the ruin of his soil because he 
cannot afford to buy the fertilizer and the equipment to do a 
good job in apples, in poultry, in hogs, in cattle, in hay, corn, 
wheat, oats, etc., all at one time, in all of which fields he is 
attempting to compete. Labour is expensive in these times, 
whether it is paid for in cash or in terms of long hours and 
hard work by the farmer and his family. 

I think the problem and its answer were expressed partially 
at least in a conversation which took place at Malabar between 
one of the men and a visiting friend. The conversation ran 
something like this: 

Friend: ‘John, would you ever go back to general farming 
on your own?’ 

John: ‘No.’ 

Friend: ‘Why? Weren’t you doing all right?’ 

John: ‘Yes, much better than average, but probably 
in spending money not as well as here. And cash 
isn’t the only answer.’ 

‘What do you mean by that?’ 

T mean that when I was general farming on my 
owl b I worked from six in the morning to ten 
at night. I had to harvest my crops the old- 
fashioned way, shocking the grain, picking the 
corn by hand and handling small grain two or 
three times before it came out the riaht end of 
an old-fashioned threshing machine. The only 
alternative was having the work custom done 
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and almost never was I able to get the cot] 
the picker or the baler at exactly the righfl 
Nearly always I lost at one end or the of 
And more than that, my wife often had to 
me in a pinch and I don’t like my wife driving 
a tractor or working in the field. Now she 
never sets foot outside her house to work 
excepting in the flower garden or to hang out 
the washing. I work from eight to six and not 
always that much and I’m better oft/ 

The conversation brought out at least one aspect of the reasons 
for the passing of the general farm—the aspect of hard work. 
But it revealed too the fact that any farmer who does not own 
all the mechanical equipment necessary to his job is always 
at a disadvantage no matter how much custom machinery there 
is available. Crops in a given region usually ripen at about 
the same time and that time, perhaps even on a single given 
day, is the moment when every farmer in the neighbourhood 
wants the combine or the hay-baler. A week early or a week 
late may cause a loss not only of feed values but of actual 


dollars and cents. 

The average pioneer family was a family of many children 
among whom sons were especially desirable, and the work 
done by the children at various steps of their existence was 
regarded as free work. Very often the children of a pioneer 
family, as they grew to manhood or womanhood, had little 
choice but to marry and set up farms within the limited com¬ 
munity in which they were born. To-day the pattern has 
greatly altered. The average farm family in prosperous 
agricultural America produces but three children and the 
work which they contribute can no longer be regarded as 
free work, since they are, in our highly complex civilization, 
great opportunities for them to earn good money. A hundred 
careers are open to the youngster of to-day when even fifty 
years' ago, the local area at least offered very limited choices 
beyond the field of agriculture. To-day agriculture must be 
attractive to young people not only as a way of living but it 
must open prospects of a life free from drudgery as well as 
economic rewards comparable to those of other crafts, trades 
and professions. It is unlikely that the family-sized general 
farm can offer these prospects. It can offer neither a large 
gross income, nor freedom from drudgery, nor much prospect 
of a progress toward a higher standard of living. 

None of this is meant as an argument against the existence 
of the family-sized farm, but only against that of the general 
farm. As I pointed out above, the size of agricultural income 
and profits are not determined by the amount of acreage. 
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|pther elements enter into the picture—tax and 


.markets, specialized, efficiently-run operations, mSahJ. 
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on and many other things, which might perhaj 
w —'d up as proper farm progress and proper land use. 

-i Malabar I get countless letters a year asking, c How much 
should we make per acre?’ This is a question which is completely 
unanswerable because of all the elements listed above. Wheat 
*arms on the low value, low-tax level of the great farms of the 
southwest where the land is valuable only as wheat or grazing 
land, can make money most years on yields of wheat as low 
as ten bushels to the acre. The same yields upon the rich, 
well-watered valuable lands of the corn-belt country would 
be wholly ruinous. 

I have one friend who on thirteen acres grossed in the year 
1946 a total of $144,000 of which the greater part represented 
net profit. He was, however, a specialist, growing hothouse 
vegetables and truck produce. It is obvious that such profits 
can well support a high investment in machinery which in 
turn creates greater efficiency and lower costs of production. 

\ V ay e another friend, operating a 160-acre farm of land 
leclaimed from the abandoned tax-delinquent level. Last 
year on the 160 acres he grossed $33,000 with a probable 
net of about $27,000. If he had been operating the same 
acreage as a general farm his gross income, even at the in¬ 
flated prices of 1946, could not have been much more than 
seven or eight thousand dollars with a net of‘spending money 5 

? °r Ut - Sl, T l e Sl ’ 5 °°- He operates, however, 

u- j lt V fr ^ t and h ybnd seed-corn. He operates with 
mSn d pn gree 0f e f ffici j nc y in these two fields, with the most 
modern equipment and machinery which such a large income 
makes possible. He lias a definite programme with no labour 

worl S n °l Slt f tmg ,, I i 1 - y about the stove in winter. His 

of mnrh y i-, CT Sh ° and hlS WOrk eas y- 1 know man Y farms 
' lai g fi r’, ac T ease operated as general farms which do 

unit 6fth thC nCt mcome of this efficient specialized 

In the picture of modern agriculture—the New Agriculture 
—m a complex, ughly intricate and integrated" national 
economy, the question of proper land use plays an importan 
role not only the proper land use of the individual form bu 
of the county, the state and the nation. On a farm it means 
simply using the land according to the best, most profitable 
and often obvious use. We have died to follow a proper land- 
use p a tern It has turned out profitably and seems to be 
justified both m production and in the great increase £ capital 
value, based upon the Federal Lafd Ban^appiafsafof 
production per acre. Roughly the plan works out thus- 
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/c are in hill country with little or no level land 
) light but minerally rich. It is not land suited tq 
fen properly handled grows the finest hay, grass si 
^tosture in the world. Many farms in our region 
jpletely ruined in the past by trying to raise com and hogs 
to hills. (2) The first step in achieving proper use of the land 
was doing away with the old, square fields and establishing 
an agriculture upon the contour around the hills rather than 
up and down them. It involved as well the establishment of 
wide strips kept in sod-meadow. Much steep land was put 
permanendy into meadow and pasture. All these measures were 
designed to retain all rainfall and prevent all soil erosion. 
(3) One hundred and forty acres of rough and rocky ground, 
not even suitable to permanent pasture and already in timber, 
was put into efficient woodlot management with all cattle 
fenced out and the seedlings allowed to grow into valuable 
timber. (4) A considerable acreage of steep land and low- 
lying land was put into permanent bluegrass pasture, limed, 
fertilized, clipped, and treated as a valuable crop with a high- 
carrying capacity of livestock. (5) A large acreage of less steep 
land was put into strip cropping given over to a rotation of 
hay, silage, and pasture production alternated with wheat 
and oats. (6) The fairly level land was worked intensively in 
a corn, oats, sweet clover rotation. (7 ) Gradually the corn 
acreage has been reduced and the whole area has become, 
outside the woodlots and permanent bluegrass pastures, a 
grass, small-grain farm with the prospect of corn being elimi¬ 
nated altogether, putting the intensively farmed oats, com, 
sweet clover area into grass and buying what corn we need 
from the flat prairie lands to the west of us where corn is a 
speciality. The flat-land Iowa farmer can produce corn more 
efficiently and more cheaply than we can, while we have the 
advantage over him in grass, hay silage, and pasture production 
so long as we do a good job of it. 

The pattern of proper land-use in the rich prairie country 
would bear little resemblance to our own. We are in a grass 
and dairy country. That country is natural corn, hog and 
beef-feeding country. The great plains farmer needs another 
pattern of land-use and the farmer in the Deep South, with 
its special problems, still another. The average, over-diversified 
general farm with a conventional four-year rotation is attempt¬ 
ing to practice and compete with all these areas—and often 
many more. 

We have moved steadily toward the pattern of the New 
Agriculture, toward efficiency and concentration of purpose 
and effort and direction. Our fields are mostly big fields, their 
size and shape determined largely by the contours of the land 
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exigencies of danger from erosion and by the fid 
/hich electric fencing has brought to such agriJ 
;h the programme of grass-small grain farming 
eliminated the dangers of soil and rainfall loss by 
we still maintain many of the long strips laid out 
originally because they are very practical and easy to farm. 
Some of them run nearly a mile in length following contours 
and always on the level. For ploughing, fitting, and harvesting, 
these long strips have great advantages with none' of the 
frequent turnings, stops and diagonal dead furrows which 
come with the old square-field farming. 

The pattern of our specialized, grass programme was 
determined by soil, climate, topography, markets, labour costs, 
proper land use and many other factors inherent in the 
principles of a new agriculture under which the successful 
farmer must be, I think, part businessman who invests a 
dollar to make five dollars, part scientist who does not merely 
accept what the Department of Agriculture or the County 
Agent tells him to do but knows why the practice is good and 
how, and why it works, and the specialist who concentrates on 
doing two or three jobs efficiently and well rather than a 
dozen or fifteen indifferently. 


During the century or more in which our agriculture, 
depending always upon new and virgin soils in apparently 
limitless quantities, has been slipping backward and in the 
Middle West was often confined rigidly to the old pioneer, 
general farm pattern, American industry has produced more 
telephones, more automobiles, more plumbing, more radios 
and more of everything at a lower cost than the industry of 
all the rest of the world put together. At the same time 
American industry has paid wages to its workers from 30 to 
90 per cent higher than paid to industrial workers in any 
other country in the world. This great feat of abundance, of 
high wages and low prices, has been achieved through 
efficiency, through specialization, through assembly lines, 
mass production J and hig 1 production per man-hour, per 
unit and per invested dolk *. 

The record *of our agric ulture until very recently has been 
moving in exactly the opposite direction of a declining yield 
per acre and per man-hour, and food costs which have been 
rising steadily since the Civil War. An efficient agriculture, 
specialized, mechanized, with proper land use and respect for 
the soil could produce much the same result in the field of 
food and fibre as industry ha$ achieved in the field of industrial 
commodities A good agriculture—-the New Agriculture—could 
produce at the same time highe( profits and rewards for its 
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Lers^vhile lowering the costs of food. If we had an 
“urej ipiversally as good as that practiced by io per cel^f 


efficient farmers it is probable that on a basi*^^ 
— production per man-hour and per acre the c.ost of 

-:ould be lowered as much as 30 per cent while the profits 

of the farmer increased by as much as 20 per cent, regardless 
of inflations or deflations. No such tiling can come about so 
long as proper land use is ignored and so much of onr agri- 
ture still remains in the old pattern of the pioneer general 
farm. 

Too many of our farmers, by far the great proportion, have 
fallen into the evil habit of expecting high prices ra ther than 
efficient and abundant production per acre and per man-hour 
to bring^ them prosperity, economic stability, or even a bare 
living. 1 hey have been content with waning prodluction per 
acre. ‘What was good enough for grandpappy is good enough 
tor me, failing to realize that increased production and 
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emciency mean lowered costs per unit and per man-hour and 
increased profits and solid incomes. 

Considering the inflated prices of the war and immediate 
postwar years, every farmer should have made a small fortune 
but this was not so. Many of them paid off mortgages and 
put some reserves in the bank. Government statistics showed 
a vast increase in gross farm income but like all statistics 
which are not analysed and qualified, these giv e a false picture! 
the net profits to the farmer represented only a fraction of 
the gross income just as the wages or salaries of other elements 
ol our society do not in themselves represent net profits The 

arose gr0SS a " d net ^"cultural income 

lahnnr T a V ber ° f caus «— ™mg prices of seed, fertilizer, 
labour machinery and material costs when these things were 
avaflable, but largely the increased costs of production lav in 
the widespread acreages of low yields and the ploughing up 
ol non-agncultural and essentially unproductive ground to 
™f. e emergency crops at high-price levels. Of course the biggest 
it ?Lfntn f !f m< J r C0u d j 10 u b , e me ; isurcd in dollars and cents; 

unhL tS e ind U t S - r T and i thC l0n ^ K rs for which he received, 
unlike the industrial workers, neit y overtime nor adequate 

or corresponding recompense in mi T H - 

American farmer and his wife , p 
productive farmer, next to the ice 
duty, were the real heroes of the \*ec 

! n Ki all u° f u thiS u pict ^ re the P rofifcr of dre good farmer were 
notably higher than those of the mediocre 01 poor farmer on a 
corresponding acreage. This was so bccause P he Seduced a 
much bigger gross and because that gross, owing to lfigh yields 
per acre, cost him per ear of corn or quart of"milk or dozen 
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is. In many senses the 
particularly the good, 
and women on active 
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^iuch less to produce in terms of actual labouij 
^ costs. 

relation between production and costs and 
jg from our own practical experience can scare! 
Estimated. .It shows up in farm operations, in a hundred 
small ways. It is quite clear, as was pointed out earlier, that 
in the case of two farms, side by side, on the same type of soil, 
the farmer producing a hundred bushels of corn per acre can 
produce, an ear of corn or a bushel of corn approximately 
five times' as cheaply on the same basis of taxes, interest, 
seed, and labour as the farmer raising twenty bushels to the 


etui c. < 

The same holds true of pasture and grazing land. Our best 
permanent pasture, when we took over three of the farms, 
could at best carry about one cow or steer for every ten or twelve 
acres for a part of the summer. To-day, w r hile the base of taxes 
and interest has varied little, we are able to carry ij head per 
acre, and in seasons of good rainfall at times as many as two 
head to the acre throughout the summer. On the pastures 
that were originally almost non-productive and needed ten 
or twelve acres to feed one cow or steer inadequately, we have 
raised production as much as ten to twelve times on the original 
base of capital and tax cost. Such a record speaks for itself in 
terms of pure economics. 

One of the common errors, particularly of the old-fashioned 
general farmer, is the conviction that his money is made in 
the barn by his livestock because that is where the monthly 
milk or egg check comes from or the sausage money at butcher¬ 
ing time, ft is an easy error to fall into, but it is a serious error. 
The farmer makes his money in the fields, out of his soil and 
its yield per acre; the livestock, in whatever form, are merely 
machines which process the yields of the field. If these yields 
are small, the cost of the production shows up in the general 
picture, and it costs the farmer more to produce his eggs, meat, 
or milk. The barn profits are in direct ratio to the degree of 
yields in his fields. Inevitably these things go back to the soil, 
the productivity of the ^:1 and the efficiency in working that 
soil and increasing its ields per acre while maintaining or 
even increasing its fert c y. In other words it costs the farmer 
with yields of one ton i*er acre of hay approximately three 
times as much to produ a quart of milk as it does the farmer 
producing three to thr 5 and a half' tons per acre of hay. 
Efficiency and intelligent feeding programmes can lower 
production costs and increase profits in the barns and hen 
houses but the final determination of costs is based always 
upon the soil and its productivity per acre, whether it concerns 
the man who raises his own feed or whether it is the man who 



:o buy feed grown five hundred or a thousand 
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aware that the above arguments have raised a numrar ■ j 
ions, principally the question of surpluses. If we nSa 
^^nculture comparable in production to that of the top 
European agricultural nations what could we do with the 
surpluses? 

As I wrote to my friend, the sergeant in Okinawa, I think 
the answer to that one is easy enough—simply that for centuries 
there have never been any surpluses of food in the world and 
very rarely have there been real surpluses of food in this country 
since its beginning. There can be no surpluses of food in a 
world where half the population suffers in times of peace from 
severe malnutrition and where at least 500 million people 
are born and die without ever having had enough to eat one 
day of their lives. There are no surpluses, particularly of high 
protein foods, in a nation such as this one where in normal 
times, 40 per cent of the population suffers for one reason or 
another from malnutrition. There are no surpluses of food; there 
is only abominable distribution and prices which are so high, 
especially in the realm of high protein foods, that great numbers 
o the population find them beyond their means and other 
numbeis find their consumption of such foods gravely limited 
by w hc “ ntent - Of their pocket books. 

• P rice s limit consumption and create surpluses, especially 
1 Tlf lea 1X1 of q ua Kty and^ highly nutritious foods. 
f 1 e war and the necessity for feeding a considerable part 
• vf world in the immediate postwar years have proved 
quic ly that m the world, even with the bumper crops produced 
“ there was a great shortage rather than a surplus 

iood. lhe desperate need of immediate neighbours in 
Europe gave rise to an emergency distribution which quickly 
quickly disproved the theory of surpluses. Even if Europe 
immediately regained the power of feeding itself according 
to former standards there would sail be a shortage of food, 
especially of good food, throughout the world. If the war 
and postwar means of distribution were maintained, the 
United States, producing twice or more its record production, 
would still fail to produce enough food to meet the demands 
ot world nutation even on a low-grade diet of cereals. 

Withm the country distribution is almost as inefficient as 
upon a world scale. High prices, high protein food such as 
meat, eggs, butter, milk, etc., are drawn irresistibly to the areas 
01 concentrated populations and the higher-income levels 
because the prices of these things are high. Other factors raise 
the retail paces of all of them—such factors as the high over¬ 
head taxes, land values, etc., in our monstrous overgrown 
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, the virtually unregulated activities of the con 
iiant who is often able to rig prices, holding then 
■\cj producer, raising them to the consumer and son 
a spread of as much as 75 per cent, and more be^ 

:e paid the producer and the price paid by the consumer. 
There are endless and often unnecessary costs of refrigeration, 
transportation, etc., of which the notable example lies in those 
small towns within a radius of 200 miles of a great city—small 
towns which pay the big city commission merchant a cut, 
and pay shipping costs into the great city markets and out 
again on food grown originally at their very borders. All these; 
things represent the minor idiocies of an economic civilization 
which considers itself mature, but again, while serious, they . 
represent only a part of the picture. The fundamental is the 
high cost of food production which is inevitable under a poor 
or mediocre agriculture. 

When agricultural prices decline sharply all farmers suffer 
curtailment of income but the productive, efficient farmer 
remains solvent and even perhaps modestly prosperous because 
the cost of his production is so much lower than that of the 
poor or mediocre farmer that he is still able to produce a 
profit margin. His gross income declines much less than the 
income of the unproductive farmer on the same acreage. 
The truth, of course, is that efficient production and reasonable 
and profitable prices and not scarcity and high prices is the 
answer to high standards of living, for the farmer as well as 
other elements of society. 

Some readers might ask, ‘Supposing we produce twice as 
much food and agricultural products on half as much land, 
what could we do with the land that remained?’ 

At least a fourth or more of the agricultural land now under 
cultivation is not, properly speaking, agricultural land at all. 
It is not profitable to work and to make it so would cost far 
too great an expenditure of money. It may be too sandy, or 
too wet, or too dry, 01 it may be unsuitable and unprofitable 
for a dozen other reasons. Some thousands of American families 
to-day live upon such land where they lead lives not far, 
removed from those of Chinese peasants at a level be]ow that 
of the Central European peasant. The poor diet and the de¬ 
ficiencies of the soil itself handicap the health, vigour and 
intelligence of these people. All of the same land could, under 
a universal system of proper land use, be put to forest and pas¬ 
ture production. Much of it would make excellent grazing 
country, and changed either to grazing or managed forestry 
wpuld provide for the people living on that land a better source 
of Employment and a higher standard of living than they now 
possess. 
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fusion, I believe, that a better, more efficient 
f f^splaces agricultural workers and lowers the leL 
tixral employment. A better agriculture of higher 
/actually opens, new prospects for more profitable 
-rzrz Jespecially in the field of processing carried on as 
part ol the farm programme, for example, the production of 
™^ Se \ ham s> sausage and a wide variety of other 

^ hlCh . cai L be P rod V ced a nd sold locally or nationally 
th *** tbe ^ arn * ltse ^« Only in vast single-crop areas, such as 
those devoted to cotton and wheat, does the element of 
^cham^on as an element of efficiency, greatly reduce 

oi° Ur ° Wn ex P ei ? ence > a b ^ter, more productive farm 
employs more people than the same land ever supported before 

standTrdV^ - dayS ° f bi i g - and at a P much higher 

standard of living, one which includes plumbing electricity 

the disappearance of all drudge^ once 
S C, S WIt h farm life both for the farmer and the farmer’s 
of cou^e that no individual or no nation 

mSiES ofa^lTd ’ “ d C “ dy »f com- 

” hat b ““' <* *« ° u 

SSSSsS 

t^merironi workuig out their land completely by constant 
use of fields m openly cultivated row crops In the tradkional 

boneTs li^eif fhf^m a ” d K ba . rnyard manures were the back- 

• J h ved “ m anaged agricultural enterprise. Barnyard manure 
produced i° f all i ources of fertilizer and humus but it cannot be 
a snnll l sufficient quantity to maintain the fertility of even 

« hum^on^t $£SKj£ EttSS and increasing 


the humus content of the soil have tobeCnd.' 

ine potato-growing specialist knows that he mint him ko i 

clmSi a fe C S£r 

vim of hundreds of thousands of acres ofmdlW the 
.lw»„ pracis. it . The **^^^.££8 £ 
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areas, has learned it the hard 
potato specialist ploughs under each 
manure, usually rye. The good cotton and 

his crops with winter-growing legumes, 
farmer in areas where there is too little rainfall to grow 
much but wheat, has long since abandoned the use of the 
mould-board plough in favour of trash farming and has ceased 
to burn his straw. 


In the whole of this picture there is probably little place for 
the old-fashioned .general farm. The family-sized farm can 
certainly survive and upon a much more prosperous basis than 
in the past, but it must be upon a programme which undertakes 
a definite project or a limited number of projects and carries 
them through efficiently and expertly. 

The general, widely-diversified, and self-sufficient programme 
is, however, admitably suited to the small-scale enterprise of 
industrial, white-collar and. middle-bracket-income citizens 
with a few acres in the suburbs or in the country itself. This 
category of small, largely self-sufficient holdings is increasing 
constantly in numbers and it provides not only a bulwark of 
security for the individual but a source of strength for the 
nation as well. A well-managed small place with vegetables, 
fruit trees, chickens, perhaps a pig or two and a cow provides 
not only a source of large saving in the family food budget, but 
it also is a source of health, recreation, outdoor life, and general 
contentment for the whole family. 1 

There is a revolution under way in American agriculture. It 
is a revolution of many facts, including soil conservation and 
better land use, of greater mechanization and greater efficiency, 
and also a growing understanding of what soil is as a source of 
production^ prosperity, vigour, and health in plants, animals, 
and people. But there are as well economic pressures at work 
which are more powerful perhaps than the influence of educa¬ 
tion, and they are hostile to the old-fashioned pioneer pattern 
of general farming which is likely to impose .low income, 
drudgery, inefficiency, and a lack of expertness. 

, The youngsters and the younger farmers are beginning to 
understand the operation of these pressures and it is likely that 
within another generation or two, the general farm, raising a 
little of this and a little of that, will have passed pretty well out 
of the picture and we shall begin to have an efficient and really 
abundant agriculture in which the farmer will be a combina¬ 
tion of specialist, scientist, and businessman. We shall have 


1 The Have-More Plan , a booklet available from the author, Ed. Robinson of 
Noroton, Conn., sets forth the immense advantages of operating small family 
holdings. 
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j alsd probable that in the meanwhile the city-dwelling 
vile will weary of paying high prices caused by inefficient 
production and low yields per acre and the taxpayer will resist 
paying hundreds of millions a year for bribes, government- 
Duying to support prices, price floors, subsidies, parity prices 
and other dodges to maintain in a mummified state a poor and 
unproductive agriculture and to pension the farmer who is not 
doing his job as well or as intelligently as he could. It is not a 
question of more and harder work. The better, the more pro¬ 
ductive and well-planned the farm, the less is the drudgery. It 
is much more a question of information, intelligence, and 
expertness. All of these things add up to abundance, to lower 
prices tor food to the city dweller, and higher profits and a 
more solid economic base for the farmer. 
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- Ill: THE CYCLE OF A FARM POND 

A useful contact with the earth places man not as superior 
to nature but as a superior intelligence working in nature as 
a conscious and therefore as a responsible part in a plan of 
evolution, which is a continuing creation. 

—Liberty Hyde Bailey, The Holy Earth 

O f the three ponds at Malabar, the low, shallow one at 
the Fleming Place is the most productive of big fish. 
This is so because it is the oldest and the richest in 
vegetation. It was made out of an old ox-bow left when 
Switzer’s Run was foolishly straightened by the County 
Commissioners before we came here. We raised the banks 
about two feet by a day’s work with hand shovels and thus 
raised the water level by the same depth. It is fed by a big 
spring in the bottom which has increased its flow by at least 
ioo per cent since we began keeping the rainfall where it fell 
on our land, and by the flow of an abandoned gas well which 
has turned into a first-rate artesian well flowing hundreds of 
gallons a minute of ice-cold water. Drainage from the neigh¬ 
bouring barnyard during heavy rain occasionally reaches the 
pond and fertilizes the heavy vegetation in it. It is a compara¬ 
tively shallow pond with a gravel bottom long since stopped 
tight by layers of decaying water vegetation. 

The natural balance and cycle of this pond is very nearly 
perfect. The population is made up of bass, bluegills, sunfish 
and innumerable hybrid variations of the sunfish family which 
occur in fish ponds. There is also a single large carp caught 
by the children in Switzer’s Run as a small fish and dumped 
into the pond along with a miscellaneous assortment of minnows, 
shiners, suckers, etc. All but the carp have long since dis¬ 
appeared, devoured by the big bass. On the richness of the 
table set for him by nature beneath the surface of the water, 
the carp has grown to nearly three feet in length and must 
weigh in the neighbourhood of thirty pounds. He is occasion¬ 
ally accompanied by a gigantic goldfish which seems to have 
for him a romantic attachment—a situation not unusual since 
carp and goldfish belong to the same family and in Lake Erie 
where huge goldfish, descended from a few which escaped 
from a pond in Cleveland years ago during flood times, are 
not uncommon and frequently breed with the big carp to 
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crossbred strains puzzling of identification l. 
ind sometimes to the commercial fishermen whcr 
leir nets. i _ 

goldfish also came into the Fleming pond through no 
-o- but through the zeal of the children who, six years aero, 
^wP C< ?' lnt0 J hc .P 0tl , d a d ? zen fingerling-size goldfish bought 
f ^ W0r th s. On the nch diet of the pond they have grown 
CO eighteen inches and more in length and to a weight of two 
or three pounds. They are very fat and lumbering and awkward 
oesicle the swift-moving streamlined bass and bluegills and 
iJ? V V he a PP earance °f red-gold galleons wallowing through 
cne deep green-blue water moss and weeds. Some have the 
appearance of large luminous streamlined carp and others 
nave Jong flowing fins and tails which trail behind them in 

red Wate - r like the veils of brides. Some have their 

the'£n? CS variegated with silver. It is easy to see why 
of ai P oSw-r“ n T long ago regarded goldfish as works 
-md nnd 1 ? rtlstlc va l ue m their shallow ornamented pools, 

a mos fnifiH.TT *** an , art ° fbreedin ? ^m into fantastic 
most artificial shapes and colours. A glimpse of these hio- 

bnlhandy colourful fish seen moving througl the gTndy uni 
dulatmg weeds in the blue, clear water from the hi|h bank of 

ro^ F1 T lng F° nd the beh °lder the sudden dllight that 
comes from the contemplation of an old Chinese na ming or 
irom the luminous beauty of Redon’s flower pictures g 

»b„„ n ? e 

accompanying p-niHficV, w c ? r P anc * * us l°ve-lorn 

goldfisrs hfr S aft« the fa T- r e ? f ruitfuL Each year the 
the shallowest water and the,i ?h Car P> in a herd in 
reproduction for several abo « in dle ecstasy of 

big bass immediately devour the^n^' But a PP arentl Y the 

which by chance have hatched out Thus y ° Un ? S ° ldfi f h 
great carp and his Herr nf rmuc ‘ -thus they continue—the 

sterile existence, aVniides^orie^takirfff rv? n - S !° kad > if not a 
’ s oue^ taking their place in the cycle 





life and producing a perpetual supply of cai 

^ve seen literally acres of great carp spawning 
waters of the big Pleasant Hill lake at the end of tne" 
late May or June. In the late spring they gather from 
the deep holes of the Clear Fork and the deeper waters of the 
lake itself by some common and terrific urge and then move 
into the shallow waters where they indulge in a wild orgy of 
reproduction continuing for several days. At such times it is 
possible to walk in water up to one’s knees among hundreds 
of thrashing, wallowing carp, which in their ecstasy pay little 
attention to one’s presence—so little indeed that it is possible 
to knock them over with blows of a club. In Lake Erie at 
spawning time, the big carp put on a similar performance in 
the shallow waters along the beaches and boys amuse themselves 
by shooting at them with rifles. 

The fresh-water shad which exist in great numbers in the 
waters of the lake and the Clear Fork have another way of 
spawning. They will gather in schools on the surface of fairly 
deep water and swarm'and flash, jumping in and out of the 
water in the brilliant sunlight of June. They are prodigiously 
fecund and reproduce themselves by the hundred thousands 
and their offspring are devoured in great quantities by the big 
bass which fit into the cycle of life in the streams, ponds, and 
lakes of most of the Mississippi basin. So intent do the shad 
become during the season of breeding that you can swim 
among them while they continue their gyrations and silvery 
leaps above the surface of the clear, blue water. 

There are no shad in our ponds but their place is taken in 
the pond cycle by the blucgjlls and sunfish which also re¬ 
produce themselves in prodigious numbers. Tom Langlois of 
the Ohio Fish Laboratories, one of the great authorities on 
mid-American fresh-water fish, tells me that not only are there 
many distinct and identifiable members of the sunfish family, 
but that they have an indiscriminate way of crossbreeding an 
infinite number of variations. Many of these are sterile, like 
the mule, and each year go through the fiercely compulsive 
process of breeding and laying eggs without producing any¬ 
thing. It appears also that the urge to breed overtakes them 
earlier in the season than it does the accepted and recognized 
members of the sunfish family. Very often they will pre-empt 
the available nesting grounds on shallow gravel beds in their 
fruitless and sterile efforts and fiercely fight off the fertile 
members of their tribe when these attempt a little later to find 
nesting places, a fact that can upset the regular cycle of pond 
life and food supply within the pond. 

The mating habits of many fish and of most of the sunfish 
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particular are fascinating to observe. In ouri 
v n about the end of May and all along tt 

i^l^nds in shallow waters, you ‘will find them ini 6 «i 
otters beginning to clear away the mud or the decayea 
^veggtation that covers the clean gravel which they like for 
nesting purposes. 

The bass, the bluegills and the other members of the sunfish 
family all follow a similar urge and procedure. Each one will 
select, not without considerable fighting, a chosen site and then 
begin to clear off the silt or decayed vegetation that has settled 
over the gravel during the year. Each one will take a place 
above his selected site and without moving either backward 
or forward will set up a fluttering motion with Ids' fins which 
in turn creates a current in the water that washes the gravel 
wif n * P rocedure sometimes requires a day or two of work. 
When the gravel has been washed clean and a slight depression 
ol from one to two inches deep has been created (similar in 
appearance beneath the water to the nest of the killdeer plover 
w ich lays Us eggs and hatches its young on a nest of gravel 
on the adjoining dry ground), the female will deposit her ecrgs 
in the nest and the male will swim over them and fertilize 

th •? , duty of the nest becomes 

that of the male and until the young are hatched he will remain 
over the nest, moving lus fins very gently, unless another fish 
ol any species comes within an eighteen-inch radius of the 
centre ol the nest. Then he will attack furiously until the 
driven off. The bluegills and some varieties 

with a i heU i nCStS "• Clustcrs side b Y side > each 

b fier e el y. guarding his own nest and darting 

invisibleriW th'f nei ghbours if they attempt to cross the 
neighbours gUardS Ws nurser > r fro ™ tha t of his 

I am not certain that the male fish is aware of the exact 
lonp^tl V 1C,n j a1 C p^ny fish he has fathered hatch, nor of how 
Sfl . 6 P - 0d c °! JF rt ?? on .I s ’ but overnight the whole pond 
will become infested with millions of tiny Ish no bigger than 
a pm which move about in schools of thousands and promptly 
* Ve 7 sha l 1Iow i water or among the algae wfiich 
Ti -> C tim< ; tb e Y have hatched covers large areas of the pond. 
i w °uld seem to be some purpose in the presence of the 
r ?• f, S f P.tutcction for the tiny fish not only because its 
c i • a l es !' unpossible for tlie big bass to swallow the young 
the a ^L S1? i g ?rT eepin ? £ ulp but because the larger fish find 
hat even thf d n ta *« and unpalatable. I have observed 
to a “fl filmaincnt of algae attached by accident 

to a baited hook or fly wall prevent the bigger fish from swal¬ 
lowing or striking at the bait. 
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^ibt that the male fish is aware of the moment wlj 
_/ hatch out and flee the nest for the safety of l 
' waters or of the webbed, clinging algae. I suspeJ 
^ften, driven by an urge which covers a comparat 

_period well overlapping the period of gestation, the male 

fish often remains on guard long after the roe have hatched 
and fled the nest. 

In certain parts of the pond which the fish have chosen as 
nesting and spawning beds, the whole character of the pond 
bottom has changed over a period of years. On bottoms which 
once were clay and muddy, the clay-mud element has been 
entirely washed away by the motions of countless small fins 
season after season until they have become clean, gravel 
shelves, bars and beaches. If, as sometimes happens during 
the spawning season, which usually coincides with a season of 
rains and thundershowers, floodwaters cover the nest with a 
thin layer of silt, the male fish will immediately and frantically 
go to work washing away the deposit of silt to make the nests 
clean once more. 

During the spawning season, the male becomes fierce and 
even the little male bluegill will stand by his particular nest 
and give battle to a stick or a finger thrust into the water 
near him. I have had my finger ‘bitten’ by big male bass when 
I thrust my hand into the water above his nest. At other times 
when the fish are not nesting my mere presence on the bank 
or that shadow cast over the water will suffice to send them in 
a darting brilliant course into deeper water. 

All of these elements play their part in the ‘balance’ of a 
good fish pond. The algae and vegetation shelters and produces 
vast quantities of minute animal life upon which the fiercely 
fecund and reproductive small-mouthed, purse-lipped bluegills 
and sunfish largely feed along with the flies and insects which 
fall on the surface of the ponds during the long, hot, insect¬ 
breeding months on a fertile middie-western farm. In turn 
the small-mouthed sunfish produce millions of small fish which 
provide food for the big, predatory bass and trout and some of 
the larger-mouthed and predatory green sunfish. 

Weather and flood conditions occasionally alter the nesting 
habits not only of fish but of marsh-nesting birds. During the 
disastrously wet spring and summer of 1947 the red-winged 
blackbirds' provided a remarkable example of the effect of 
weather upon nesting habits. These lovely birds which normally 
nest among the sedge grass and bullrushes of marshes, creek 
banks and ponds, abandoned their usual habits and took to 
nesting on the high ground in the alfafa fields. When I began 
mowing alfalfa in mid-June I started up considerable numbers 
of fledglings just old enough to fly and found several old 
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Red nests set into clumps of alfalfa exactly as thejbif 
set their nests in a clump of sedge or ma r sh jfcl 
Jraises again the old question of whether birds by.sL 
, -v“ re aware in advance of weather or the exact timeEbf 

\ C tarigi^ g seasons. The migration time of many birds varies a 
great deal. In this case I do not know whether the.birds 
nticipated the floods which later inundated their usual 
tow-ground nesting places or whether they took to thd! higher 
ground because the whole of the spring had produced 'contin¬ 
uously flooding rams and abnormally high water."In the same 
season of disturbed and turbulent water in the ponds, the sun- 
nsh and bass did not breed and nest until five or six weeks 
later than usual. Whether they attempted to do so earlier at 
the normal time and found their efforts thwarted or whether 
rralk'n neSt .T and T breeding period produced the usual 

ic°i' i kn T’ In th i at same summer > the red-winged 
blackbirds developed or at least exhibited habits that in my 

observation were new and strange. They appeared in great 
fJi^kers, indeed in flocks, following the mower and gorging 
themselves on the leafhoppers which infested the alfalfa. 
Except at migrating time the red-winged blackbirds had gener¬ 
ally flown about in pairs or occasionally appeared in groups 

ffife 0, i °f aI1 V he sa ™ scx - ^ scarcely seems pS 
that the birds through nesting on high ground suddenly and 
for the first time discovered the leafhoppers as a rich soured 

low ground U alon^ crerk- 0 ^^eer pl° ver s, which also nest on 
nesting habits r n mac ^ e no apparent change in their 

the hoods. Like quail, however, the young of the killdeer arl 

blackbird In m-i i j ^ ,y° un g °f the red-winged 

DiacKDirct, on the other hand, must be fully feathered iw.11 

grown before they are able to leave 
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J^Nno fish which fights more gamely. Indeed, if the^sSe 
, fakef'into consideration, I know of no fresh- or salt-wr**** 3 " 
yChifch puts up so valiant a fight. They are, so far^ 
have been able to discover, the only group of the minor sid 
^vlfienfeed upon the young of other fish. I have observed them 
greedily pursuing young bass which is a little like the fox 
turning upon the hounds. Naturally they are equipped with 
much bigger mouths than the other minor sunfish and some 
of them actually resemble closely small bass in appearance. 
When they get out of balance in a pond or lake they may 
become a menace even to the predatory bass population. The 
green sunfish is altogether a very aggressive little fish and a 
gallant fighter which will provide good sport on a light fiyrod. 

All will take a worm from a hook and, of course, artificial 
flies, but at times it is difficult to take the bliiegills or some of 
the varieties of sunfish because of the extreme smallness of 
their mouths. The bass, even the small-mouth which is the 
variety which inhabits our ponds, has an immense mouth and 
gullet, sometimes making up very nearly half his length. The 
great mouth and gullet permits him to swallow, a good-sized 
sunfish at a single gulp. In the case of the Fleming pond, the 
bass provide an absolute check or block upon the increase of 
carp or goldfish by devouring their roe or their young very 
soon after they are hatched. 

This process and control and the operation of a natural 
cycle and balance of life is observable not only in ponds but 
in the free, open, fresh-water streams. In almost any clear 
running stream with abundant vegetation throughout most of 
the Mississippi basin, the balance and life-cycle will include 
some carp and catfish as well as bass, crappies and other 
members of the sunfish, game fish family. If the stream becomes 
polluted either by sewage or siltation or is swept clean of 
vegetation by periodic floods, the balance is upset and the 
game fish will gradually disappear and the mud-loving fish 
will presently dominate in ovenvhelming numbers until 
gradually and finally only coarse mud-loving fish—carp, 
catfish, et ol .—alone exist. 

This has been the history of many once fine fishing streams 
and lakes in the Mississippi basin where either sewage pollution 
from cities or steadily increasing siltation coming from ignor¬ 
antly and poorly-managed farm lands gradually produce 
conditions which exterminate all the game fish and leave only 
the coarse fish and finally exterminate all stream life save 
turtles and frogs. 

This is what happened to countless streams in the South 
which were once famous for good sport fishing. Increasing 
erosion has turned many of them at certain times of the year 
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JjW^ a * * s . b *-tle n^ore than a mass of viscous, thin, slow-fl 
ip 111 wb * cb fish life becomes impossible. ^ 

pFprrthe sportsmen this gives the problem of soil and vk 
Fvation and. reckless deforestation an important place in 
scheme of things. In the past, stream after stream, pond 
auer pond, and bay after bay in the bigger lakes which were 
once famous fishing grounds for sportsmen have been reduced, 
oy incessant floods and siltation coming from bare, poorly 
aimed fields, to the category of coarse, mud-fish territory or 
or no fish at all. In Lake Erie even the commercial fishing 
business, representing millions of dollars a year, is being 
threatened by the pollution of the big industrial cities and the 
siltation of spawning beds in its shallower waters. On the other 
hand, in a few streams in limited areas where good soil, water, 
and forestry practices have come into existence, clean water 
and vegetation has come back into the streams, ponds, and 
lakes, and periodic floods have been largely eliminated with 
ne result that in streams which only a few years ago had been 
reduced to the level of coarse-fish carp and catfish waters, the 
proper balance and cycle is being restored and the waters are 
becoming known again as fine places for game fishing. 

.i/ n ° ur farm P on ds every efTort has been made to prevent 
siltation. The practice of proper forestry and soil conservation 
and a programme of grass farming has reduced siltation 

fidTtfiJ 7 40 Zer °’ and afte ;' and even durin S the heaviest rain¬ 
fall the excess water reaching at least two of the ponds is as 

clear as the rainwater itself. In one pond the water becomes 
discoloured from the run-off of a neighbouring gravel kne 

morSthan n dLco e io? nt f- 0lled> ^ the siltation counts to little 
seX akcklv £ • and 15 mostIy ver V fine sand which 

m%r y , Vlng , hc wa ^r clear and blue after a short 

SishesTtsSf 0m ^ balance of aquatic life quickly 

many fish P °v" ds rapidly become filled with too 

Hnn/fX n u 1 j ™g becom es not only a pleasure but a 

no docldne fi on e the°r ' ds t e3ustl P g . under P^pcr conditions need 
standv in nrrW T 7 U “ necessary to fish them con- 

gool,^ “S bl ' “ WhiCh ,0 ° dth “ f “ 

PoS^, 0 ^ Flemi , ng Placebas ! °ng since reached the 
produdn^m.lmlr nCe rt I?d Cycle V IP 63116(1 steadily it goes on 
sport and dish of bl g game fish providing both unlimited 
Xn as thcv wlnt W* for every family on the farm as 
with veeetarion - i 1 ~? cause tbe pond is a fertile one filled 

small fish and thV f P n° dUCeS , a , constant supply of food for 
small fish and the small-mouthed sunfish which ii turn provide 
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the bass and the bigger fish. The cycle of prock 
sp|rt and food is constant and prodigious despite tli 
&<!; pond is litde over an acre in size. Constant fisra 
tself a part of the cycle of abundance since the poi_ — 
jiaxid-locked and would quickly become over-populated and 
the fish small and bony if a considerable poundage of fish 
were not removed from it annually.. 

The Fleming pond is an old pond. Those on the Anson and 
the Bailey Places are newer. The one on the Anson Place was 
constructed only seven years ago and the one on the bailey 
Place only two years ago. In the Anson pond the perfect 
balance and cycle has not yet established itself. It is a deep 
pond with a comparatively small amount of shallow water, m 
the beginning no stocking was done, save the fish caught in 
other ponds or in neighbouring streams and dumped into it. 
Two years ago about 500 fingerling rainbow trout were put m. 
The fish from local ponds and streams were largely bluegills 
and varieties of sunfish with a few suckers and minnows. 
Among them were a score and more of big small-mouth bass 
weighing from one to two pounds upwards. These were taken 
out of the older Fleming pond which at the end of each summer 
is cleaned systematically by worm and hook fishing to eliminate 
the biggest fish which turn cannibal and devour not only the 
‘food fish 9 within the pond cycle but also the young and 

half-grown bass. A 

Of all the fish put into the six-year-old pond on the Anson 
Place, the minnows and suckers very quickly were eliminated, 
either by being eaten or by going out of the outlet into the 
flowing streams which were much more their natural habitat 
than the still ponds. A heavy winter following the trans¬ 
plantation of the big bass kept the pond frozen over solidly 
and the lack of oxygen and sunlight was apparently too much 
for the bass for when the ice thawed in the spring aU of them 
were floating dead on its surface. They never had a cnance to 

nest or breed. ,, . , 

Fish ponds and even lakes of considerable size throughout 
Ohio suffered similar losses of the bass and some other fish 
during the same severe winter. Open streams did not suffer 
similar losses because the movement of the water kept them 
open wherever there were ripples. Ponds, of course, are not 
the natural or ideal habitat for the small-mouthed bass which 
prefers streams, varied by deep pools and swift flowing water 
over steep gradients. The fish for which the pond is a natural 
habitat suffered much less from the shortage of oxygen anu 

sunlight. , 

As it turned out, this worked into the plan of control on the 
six-vear-old Anson pond. Its waters ran to a depth of twenty 
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* it was spring-fed both at the inlet and from 
pottom and even in the hottest days of AuguX 
water remained cold, at a temperature of aboutkfjftjL 
;• T “ 1S depth and temperature made it a possibility as 
pond, lrout could never have survived in the old 
snailow Fleming pond which was too warm and which already 
contained a flourishing population of bass. We found long ago 
nat trout and bass cannot exist indefinitely in the same waters: 
the bass inevitably exterminate the trout, perhaps because 
tney have much bigger mouths and can outswallow the trout 
both m number and size of fish. Therefore, the elimination of 
the big bass by a severe winter left the deep, cold, six-year-old 
Anson pond ready for stocking by trout, especially since the 
lood supply of the smaller fecund sunfish of all varieties was 
already well established. 

Rainbow or brown trout were chosen as the most likely to 
flourish m the Anson pond and eventually we put in the 500 
ngerhngs not more than three or four inches in length, 
■uunngthe first summer there was no evidence of them what- 

lhCy W u erC ne 7 er to be seen at all » e hher alive or floating 
dead upon the surface, and I came to the disappointing con? 
elusion that they had all left the pond through tT openTutlet. 

nf hp rS 8 ’ Ca T, e the flowing year there was still no evidence 
of the rainbows. IS. one of them were seen either dead or alive or in 

WherC tbe , sunfish cou id be watched nesting. ‘ 

2. 

Among the scopes ofT k’ ^, made a remarkable discovery. 

hook struck the w?L f f h wluch , we took out as rapidly as the 

varieties-either IT’*“?* tha " 99 P er cent were of two 

unidentifiable hvbHi Tf d or , g - reen sunfish with some odd 
.* ' . aD lc hybrids. There being no big predatorv fish in 

h^rl T ca "? e . t0 the conclusion tha/tliese two Varieties 
had survived and dominated and because the green sunfish 

51 % blggest mouths, they could swallow the other varieties 

Set 

swalbw Them once h™ ** small -mouthed fish could not 

they "T eVCll T 

artc. ? of die, which, „ « 
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k% base, we were made sharply aware of the vast po 
been sunfish, which I suspect in our case, may 
crossbreed variety in that particular pond, for ti 
jrriQpths^and gullets appear to be much larger than the ordinary 
^gfein sunfish described and pictured in all books dealing with 
the fish of the Mississippi basin. 

These voracious green sunfish, although they never attain 
much size even under favourable conditions and I have seen 
only a few that approached a pound in weight, made excellent 
sport with a flyrod. They take the fly with a rush and ounce 
for ounce put up a fiercer and longer fight than any trout or 
bass. That summer we did not look for sport in the Anson 
pond so much as to reduce the population of fish, so we used 
cane poles and worms to fish. Even with this steady tackle, 
I have seen the little fellows take a worm on the rush and bend 
the bamboo pole half way to double. 

‘ Cleaning 5 a pond to reduce the fish population is a pleasur¬ 
able procedure. Armed with cane pole and worms and with 
a big milk can at one’s side we take fish after fish off the hook 
at half-minute intervals and throw them into che milk can for 
transference to a new pond or to the neighbouring streams, 
but there is not much real excitement in it. At times eight or 
ten of us will spend an evening simply ‘cleaning’ a pond. 

I began the ‘cleaning’ process on the six-year-old Anson 
pond to cut down the population of green sunfish and I got 
my excitement, even with a bamboo pole and worm-baited 
hook, when after I had half-filled the milk can with fish, the 
bait was taken by a fish which behaved differently from the 
ones I had been catching. I brought him to the surface and 
the sight of his silvery speckled body gave me one of the thrills 
of a long fishing career. He was no sunfish. He was a rainbow 
trout, ten inches in length, one of the 500 I had put in a year 
earlier and bemoaned as lost. He was not only still in the pond 
but he had grown in the span of a year from three inches to 
ten. I raised him reverently from the water. I had hooked 
him through the cartilage around the mouth and he was 
unhurt. Reverently I threw him back into the pond to go on 
growing into a two or three pound big fellow who later on 
will make wonderful sport and wonderful eating. 

And about every tenth fish we took out in the process of 
‘cleaning’ was a handsome, silvery, speckled fellow, one of the 
rainbow fingerlings we had put in a year earlier. Most of them 
were uninjured and were put back to grow some more. 

It is clear what happened. The trout fingerlings stayed in 
the clear, cold, deep water and never appeared in the warm 
shallow water where the sunfish nested, frolicked and ate. 
They are still staying most of the time in the deep, cold water 
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\ the fingerlings are big enough to go foragim 
pw haunts of the sunfish, clearly in search o* 
ueant that they were after the young sunfish. 

C n ? w k av * n g competition from predatory fish with 
s big or bigger mouths than their own and it is probable 
that a balance and cycle like that between bass and sunfish 
in the older Fleming pond will establish itself between trout 
and sunfish in the six-year-old Anson pond. In the evenings 
we see the trout foraging on the surface for insects. 

The vegetation and life growing in the alga? of the pond are 
clearly already sufficient to support considerable population of 
food sunfish, enough to give the rainbow trout as fat a diet as 
the bass already have in the older Fleming pond. Whether 
the trout whose breeding habits are different from those of the 
oass-sunfish family will manage to reproduce themselves as 
rapidly as the bass have done in the Fleming pond or even at 
all, remains to be seen. I am hopeful. If they do, the produc¬ 
tivity and balance of the newer pond will be established and 
we shall in order to maintain it at the maximum level of food 

k w;iHn^ aVe fr t0 fi t h u reguljrI y> a hardship any fisherman 
is willing to suffer when it means that he is getting fish from 

1 •P? l ! ud t , < ? or hve pounds, all fighters whether they are 
? hh'^R'lk and sunfish or bass or rainbow trout. 

c J cl f °[ fish is a subject of some dispute among 
scientists and to be sure, varies greatly with the specie^ 
Legend has it that there are carp in the moats and ponds of 

SaS ^ femfer d an5 anti -H y WCTe there at **tkS of 

that 

true for ccrtainlv Hi W0 hundred years ago. All this may be 
cri f inl y the car P are immensely old and verv laree 

ipsigi 

fac. the the sturgeon population of the Great Lakes like th-t 
lnan Y other fish, has been steadily decreasing as" siltation 
sewage, and industrial pollution has increased. 8 ’ 

1 » “dv by”id“sulS T 1 pcrhaps ??’ W i> determined 

Fleming Lid J|7£: h A w K',“ in thc oiled 

much more raoidlv Hn * f i ia * 1S a PP arent maximum size 
the =S*tf Anson pond where 

much too great af pr«en In’ thfvF ^ its dki ’ is 
food is abundant, a bass will reach awS P f°th whW f itS 
pounds in approximately the samc mfmh r ° f ^ 
largest bass taken from , J e pomber of years. The 
largest Pass taken from the pond weighed a little over five 

Ol 



l do not know its exact age. But because the Fie: 

)nd]is comparatively small and shallow it is possible to ob: 

* '^heck with a considerable degree of accuracy the age 
of the fish. There always appears to be at least 
s: (i) The newly hatched pin-sized fry. Those which survive 
Apparently reach a length of three to four inches in one season. 
(2) The two-year-olds which at the end of the second season 
have grown from the four-inch length to a length of eight or 
more inches. (3) The three-year-old crop which runs a foot 
to eighteen inches. (4) Those fish of all sizes above eighteen 
inches which are the biggest ones and whose cannibalistic 
habits with regard to the five to eight-inch bass lead us to clear 
them out of the pond at the end of each summer. 

The newest of theories among fish experts is that if a pond 
or stream provides the proper conditions, and is not subject 
to violent periodic flooding, siltation or pollution and the food 
supply is adequate, there is no need for stocking and that, on 
the contrary, there is a need to fish the stream or pond con¬ 
stantly in order to control the population and secure bigger 
fish and better sport. , . _ , 

The Ohio State Conservation Commission, of which the 
author is a member, has opened several lakes and some streams 
where the food and control conditions are right and pollution 
is virtually non-existent, to unrestricted fishing without season, 
size or bag limit, and the results tend to show over a short 
period of time that such wholesale fishing improves both the 
size and quality of the fish without diminishing the amount of 
the catch. Other states are making similar experiments and 
if the final results are in line with the early indication of the 
experiment it is likely that stocking fish in polluted or heavily 
silted streams where they cannot live or reproduce will be 
abandoned, together with bag and season restrictions, and the 
emphasis and expenditure of taxpayers’ money will be diverted 
from expensive fish hatcheries and stocking programmes to 
the cleaning up of streams and lakes and the establishment of 
conditions which permit and encourage almost unlimited fish 
populations which actually demand unrestricted fishing to keep 
their populations in control. 

Among the great and beautiful artificial lakes created in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority area all restrictions as to season, 
bag and size limit have been removed. The result has been to 
create a veritable fisherman’s paradise. The creation of proper 
conditions, clean water, vegetation, etc., has proven that legal 
rules on take, season, etc., are unnecessary and that actually 
the more fish taken the better the fishing becohies. This is 
both reasonable and scientific procedure since a single female 
bass will produce as many as a hundred thousand and upward 
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\Which when fertilized become small fry. Sun»hJ._ 

B |and coarse fish reproduce themselves at an 1 

prodigious rate. Not long ago I happened along tnell j 
rf/Tleasant Hill lake at the end of the farm when 
iirvation Commission employee was dumping five thousand 
fingerling small-mouth bass into the lake. As he poured the 
bass into the lake he remarked cynically, “Each one of these 
fish cost a lot of money to produce and all this stocking is a lot 
of hooey. Maybe it makes some ignorant sportsmen feel they’re 
getting something, but a couple of pairs of good bass could do 
the sarne job without any expense at all.” The man was not a 
scientist. He was an unskilled labourer but he had learned a 
great deal of wisdom through observation. I am told that in 
Colorado where hatchery-raised trout are introduced into 
streams, the cost of each trout is about $4.75. This, of course, 
is paid out of the sportsman licence fees which could be ex¬ 
pended far more profitably in providing clean streams and 
proper habitat where the fish could reproduce themselves 
successfully by the million. The new belief that money ex¬ 
pended upon clean streams and habitat is better spent*than 
on hatcheries and stocking is growing among state fish and 
game commissions and sportsmen generally. The same theory 
is spreading to the realm of hatchery bred and stocked quail, 
pheasant, partridge, to raccoon ‘farms’ and all fields of game 
conservation and propagation. 

* This is a revolutionary idea, but it is also a wise development 
in reason, science and common sense. IF the streams and lakes 
of the country were cleaned of pollution and siltation and 
floods checked by proper agricultural and forestry methods, 
there would be fine fishing in unlimited quantity for the 
whole of the population which enjoys fishing. Certainly our 
own experience with both ponds and streams has proved that 
tnis is true and that fishing becomes not only a sport but at 
times a duty and occasionally a real job. 


One of the most fascinating spectacles in the world is the 
fashion in which Nature herself will take over a naked, newly 
constructed pond and set to work to make it into an old fertile 
pond in which natural controls are set up throughout the 
whole cycle of its life. 

We have had an opportunity during the past years to observe 
the process in the case of the new ponds constructed and 
particularly the one on the Bailey Place. The site chosen for 
this pond was the corner of a field which even in midsummer 
was too wet for use as cultivated ground. Nearby, was a very 
fine, big spring and several smaller ones as a source of water. 
In two days’ work with a big bull-dozer and scoop a pond was 




cted of about three acres in size varying from und 
fourteen feet in depth. The shallow area is largi 
an ideal feeding and breeding ground for fish’ 

"life is fully established. The barrier was made by)^ 

__g the soil from the bottom of the pond and piling it 

Tfp^as a dam which also serves as a roadway to and from 
adjoining fields. 

Nearly seven weeks were required to fill the pond to its full 
depth for some of the water evaporated and much of it seeped 
through the bare, newly created bottom. 

Watching the pond carefully, I observed a number of things. 
The first life to appear was the native kiildeer, accompanied 
now and then by a dozen or more of their cousins, the rare 
golden plover. They waded about, crying and fluttering 
apparently in delight over the shallow rising water. They did 
not appear to feed but simply to wade about screaming and 
flapping their wings. Then a few frogs appeared from the damp 
spots in the neighbouring fields and numbers of water skaters 
and water beetles. In the water warmed by the sun a few thin 
strands of algae, possibly carried in on the feet of the kiildeer 
and plovers, appeared and began to grow in long strands, like 
the green hair of mermaids, and presently as the frogs in¬ 
creased in number the smaller herons appeared, and at last 
the pair of great blue herons which has been with us winter 
and summer for six years and ranges the ponds and the 
shallows of the big lake at the end of the farm, acknowledged 
the existence of the new pond by visits to do a little frog hunting. 
What new life they brought to the pond clinging to their feet or 
in their excreta I do not know, but they too undoubtedly made 
their contribution to the growing, expanding life of the pond. 

On the naked sides and on the newly constructed dam we 
put a layer of barnyard manure and sowed rye to bind the 
soil with its deep, wide-spreading fibrous roots and stop all 
erosion. In the manure there must have been millions of un¬ 
digested seeds of ladino clover and other plants for there 
quickly grew up a carpet of vegetation which included rye¬ 
grass and bluegrass, white, sweet, red alsike and ladino clovers, 
and within a few weeks all danger of erosion or siltation from 
the naked soil surrounding the pond was eliminated. Even 
after a heavy rain the water remained clear. The apparent 
high rate of germination in the manure-sewn clover seeds 
could doubtless be traced back a season or two to the activities 
of thirty hives of bees which we keep on the farm to provide 
honey and pollenize the legumes. During all that first summer 
the level of the pond continued to rise and fall, varying accord¬ 
ing to the seepage in the pond bottom as it settled itself. By 
autumn there was a thick growth of algae over a considerable 
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'fhe surface. The winter came, the vegetation fc 
5 frogs and beetles disappeared, the killdeer and pTb 
3n - i t lC ? re ,f t ^ ue herons abandoned visiting^ttfef 
the richer, shallower, unfrozen waters of the big lake 
r e . P ° nd froze over and went dormant. 
rr ,V / ri Ith “* comin f of spring, the ice melted and presently the 
T? d Spnng pecpers were heard from along the 
in !t° n d ii The ve S e , tat ! on came back with a rush. Then 
n the shallows occurred the mating orgies of the hundreds 

struSn7a 1C , h appeared r of nowhere—accompanied by 

BabvSnifn d T /mg Wh ! Ch put to rout the exce sses of the 
Babylonians, and presently great strands of frog and toad 

spawn appeared in the shallow waters. In the same shallow 
waters the coarse hardy dock plants, submerged the summed 

t b h 5 °wat Where i hey grC Y’ I hrust their tou gh beads up through 

ow deaTh^n h PreSCn ^ y be § a u t0 turn Yellow and^rownto 
stow death to be supplanted by the new growth of seedlings 

‘ w ?. e *j gr f SS j S brought in as seeds clinging to the feet of 

itself The cold hid “JST ? roblc, . n se enfed to have solved f 

part for with the coming of winter k had sunk L US 

and laid a network of fine webbing ova the who e of ^ 

bottom. The clay which had beeS squashy The scas^ before 
so that when you waded into the pond you sank vm n™! . 
your knees, became firm and hard under the weight of tom of 
water and remained only a Uttle sticky on the top 

||32iipsfes 

J-he beetles and W3,ter skEtprs nnH rotor* -fl* 
up residence there to feed unoS , h r eW pond and takcn 

ftS Zt ss „ h f 

pond completely shut off from outside^w^ presentl y m a 

myriad tadpoles^ a few pin-sized fish. WheTe they cTme S f thC 
I do not know unless tlie vuere tney came from 

the feet of the plovers and herons attac bed somehow to 

of fish in the ot'pTds 5 the 
at the t,me, still ,<*> sma || . , fc, idendfiri „ J f w ' rc ' 
through the use of a magnifying glass or mir™ P %u* SaVe 
™a y have trained wafthf|2S>2 «lfg 
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►irds from one pond to anpther or from the c.r 
.«x!ows of the big lake at Pleasant Hill dam. Thos< ^ 
ear to water know that in the business of carryin 
ture can be incredibly tough and resistant and 



wnelming. As the summer progressed all of these small fry 
turned into varieties of sunfish indicating that their origin 
probably lay in neighbouring ponds. 

In the case of the frogs and tadpoles which appeared early 
during the second year of life in the pond, we were indeed 
overwhelmed. The tadpoles appeared by the thousands^ in the 
shallows waters and presently were turned into myriads of 
small frogs, mostly of the handsome green and black spotted 
leopard varieties, none of them too big to sit comfortably on 
a silver half dollar. As we walked along the banks they went 
into a panic and leaped into the water like flights of grass¬ 
hoppers in a grasshopper year. One could understand easily 
the Old Testament plague of frogs brought upon Egypt in 
Moses’ time. One could understand too why nature produced 
tiny frogs in such vast quantities for their behaviour during 
panic was idiotic and made them an easy victim of any pre¬ 
dator, snake, fish, or raccoon. As one approached, they went 
into a panic-stricken hysterical flighf, some jumping into the 
water, some away from the water. The truth was that the new 
pond, still pardy undeveloped by nature and with no natural 
balance established, contained not yet enough enemies and 
predators to cope with the prodigious fecundity of the frogs 
v/hich produced in the scheme of things thousands of frogs in 
order that a few score might survive. There were in the waters 
of the pond no bass or trout or pike which would have made 
short work of the hysterical young frogs which leaped into the 
open water, and not yet enough snakes, raccoons and herons 
to devour the more foolish of their numbers on land or in the 


very shallow waters. 

It is easy to see how the frogs of the world, unhampered by 
natural checks and predators, could soon increase to such 
numbers that they would overrun everything, fill the whole of 
the land, and leave no room for the rest of us. 

The muskrats were certain to be the next settlers at the new 
pond. Always in the second year they make their appearance, 
coming up the narrow silver thread of overflow water in the 
moonlight from the marshes in the Jungle, a wild piece of wet 
land in the middle of the farm, and from the marshes about 
the big lake where they exist by the thousand. One rarely sees 
them save sometimes in the moonlight when the nose of a 
muskrat moves across the ponds leaving a long V-shaped wake 
behind it in the still, silvery waters. One rarely sees them, 
but the evidence of their presence is all around the edges ol 
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the holes, they dig for dens in the banks, i« 
C^tolmge of certain plants and in the runways they I 
Miie edges of the streams that feed the ponds. Usl 
^ nvgrate during the second winter of the Kfe of a rhuKI 

eS !f Wished tbe y Iike th e easy living and 
—Jtefn theie. When their numbers exceed the food supply, 

which*™" one ® g° back to the marches about the big lakes 
wnich are a muskrat s paradise. ° 

rZ hC f nCS Wl ? ich rem ? in are an endless source of trouble. 

succ “ lent r °ots of the water lilies and the 
uUrushes and the tender underwater shoots of the arrowleaf 

tht tubers Of tl° eStab l ? h \ n a new pond > and the y attack even 
the honse T he lnses ln a he . fl ° Wer S arden only fifty feet from 

Were frnte Tw ° ye f S a ? 0 dunng a hard wint er When the ponds 
were frozen over for three months they burrowed beneath a 

. ee , wis ^f ia anc * ate off all its roots so that in the spring it 

daZ an f f t r er ; rootless and dead. They burrowed' Lto'lhe 

twentv fourYnAn r 1° deSt -° y until w e discovered that 
twenty-tour-inch chicken wire laid along the dam at the 

surface of the water, where they like to dig, prevented further 
burrowing. They are tough and shrewd fnd sTy and prohfic 
and no amount of trapping by the boys on the farm wlio nick 
up a good many extra dollars that way during the winter 
either intimidates or discourages them. Now and then one of 

career ^buMh^drf f °, ollsh youn S muskrat offside and ends his 
r I d g d ° no serve as a sufficient check upon the 
fecundity of the water rodents. There are no ihore wolves in 

, . but there are an abundance of foxes which at 

heht Save wooded ridge back and forth in the moon- 

Sicf and f the h m d ,°sf d r y a I e dlc onl y check U P°« the wood- 
enuexs and the muskrat and they get only the voune and 

SJ? oae , s - A big muskrat is too shrewd for a fox^nd 1 big 

jg ,he 

*■£ S&'Sfi&'Sjg?: J3?SS a 

buiMmg game and wildlife population,. Their Lie, ™ “ 

Md ?«*ge U fo? a 2'S," ly d r ng *'“ ”"<» "OnSTaTSw 

Other animals anf £* 

tS te s jss a st 

established a closed season from March, when the woodchuck 
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I emerge from his hole, to August, by which time 
: able to take care of themselves. The ruling docg 
. farmer from reducing the woodchuck populq^ 
Jts out of control but it does put an end to the idij^ _ 
^nC^nsportsmanlike habits of some city dwellers who go into 
the countryside merely to use the woodchuck for target practice. 
Among emigrant Southerners, both white and coloured, 
woodchuck is considered a delicacy. . 

Rarely have I seen a muskrat by daylight and then only 
when lying very still among the sedge grass and weeds, I have 
been so well hidden that he was unaware of my presence. His 
habit is to travel in the shallow water of a creek closg to the 
bank and even though the water is clear he is difficult to 
notice or to see. The concealment arises less from his fantastic¬ 
ally protective colouring than from the undulations of his wet 
shining body which are like the movements of the flowing 
water itself. He moves, half-swimming, half-walking with a 
flowing motion and only a sharp eye can detect his presence 
where there is any current at all. 


Perhaps the most beautiful newcomers to the pond during 
the second summer were the dragonflies. They appeared m 
prodigious numbers, looking like gaudily-painted miniature 
planes. At least three varieties were noticeable. One variety, 
the largest, was about three to four inches long, with purple- 
black body and with bars of black on the widespread trans¬ 
parent wings. Another smaller dragonfly came in various 
shades of green with deep emerald green wings. The third, 
smallest and most beautiful, was a fragile dragpnfly all of one 
colour, an irridescent turquoise blue with a body which appeared 
to be almost transparent as they hovered over the surface of 
the water. All three varieties spend the whole of their brief 
lives in frantically eating and breeding. They dart and hover 
over the shallow water, the floating algae and the water weeds, 
devouring hosts of tiny gnats, mosquitoes and other insects 
which deposit their eggs in the water where they hatch into 
larvae to feed the sunfish as well. The prodigious number of 
dragonflies over the new pond probably arose from the fact 
that the fish population has. not yet become established to 
devour the larvae and act as a check upon the almost unlimited 
increase of insects. 

The great numbers of hatching insects brought not only 
hordes of the delicate dragonflies, but wild, soaring flights of 
deep, iridescent blue and red swifts and barn swallows which 
each year build their neat mud nests on the beams of the big 
Bailey barn beside the pond. In the evenings they circle, 
hover and dive-bomb the newly hatched insects, dipping their 
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:ft wings into the water, sending up tiny jets of 
-^/femng light. 

y ^rPrrr^vi C ^-! e5 w l tiim the depths of the new pond there ca^ie 
^vqu^ojy into existence trillions of amoebae, rotifers and tiny 
jflants and animals invisible to the naked eye which flourish 
wa^r shall o. w waters of P° nds and in the form of fresh 

Tf th* fi f n f t0n T hlch n ?, akes U P a lar 8 c Part of the food supply 
Snfish 6 TKpT hC sn } alles t Pin-sized fry up through the larger 
sunhsh. These animals and plants, seen under a microscope 

Ahhn C u m P a - Ca K, ed and br iHiantly beautiful patterns of life! 
Although invisible they comprise a vital part of the natural 

fS y f K-°l ap ° J nd - D , oubtless the y are carried there upon the 
fe t , of ', blrds r a 1 nd muskrats or the damp skin of frogs and on 
^rpa be ie vr 0f shtberm S water snakes from adjoining ponds and 

site The Namral H^/ in the £ et S r oundof the pond 

Nab 5 . H ! st , ory Museum in New York City contains 
in rr 7 W0 " de , rful ex hibit of these organisms executed brilliantly 
^° Ure t S aSS m -n" y thou sands of times larger than life ' 
Nature has a million subtle ways of quickly converting a 

Kf lnt0 , an old Pond, fertile and teeming 4h 
n cn Vfv, . P° nds we have helped her as much as possible 
to speed the rate of conversion. One thing which a good P farmer 

defrateH * at ir \ nature he wilf always be 

defeated but that in working with her, he can make remark¬ 
able and immensely profitable progress. Beside the barnvard 
manure and the seeding of the banks we have thrust Tounc 
wfllow butts here and there along the banks and evcry\hree 

yearsThe'Lt growing Sows, ' the plrticdari^beautiful'and 

a a* r&ztthJss: 

to“e m wate^ l S?i'3 rth nukes ii resistant 

to alT fermeTs Va o?the C Tt mi t 0n ^ f m ? ny states send out &ee 

plantLt^aromidfarm ponds. Theselhasten^the^effo^f S ^ 

now planted in the areas abouf theSnds andT.ln r “k ^ 
up that balance and cycle into Z £ ? d , hel P to bmld 
it which is a part of any successful ff s h pond Tl^ 8 " a T 
are treated with fertilized along the Sged indhShaflZ Cter 
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rage the growing of vegetation which plays so 
the cycle of pond fertility and life. A little feri 
Jarly phosphate—will increase the number an< 

&ih enormously. 1 _ 

ing the first summer of the Bailey pond’s existence we 
ansplanted to its borders a few roots of arrowleaf and some 
of the water plants already growing in the older ponds. It was 
x ' a simple enough process, simply that of thrusting the roots into 
die spil in the shallow water. These took hold immediately 
and increased prodigiously during the summer, as much as 
many hundreds of dmes, joining the water and marsh vegeta¬ 
tion already seeded there through visits of muskrats and water 
birds in providing shelter for all sorts of minute animal life as well 
as for the small fry which appeared mysteriously and those 
hatched out after the stocking of the new pond in the early spring 
with mature bass, bluegills and sunfish from the older ponds. 

By the end of the second summer the first evidence of 
balance had become apparent. The plague of small frogs and 
toads had levelled off to a normal population, the number of 
dragonflies diminished and the whole cycle of birth, life, 
death, and rebirth had begun to operate. 

At the end of the third year the new pond on the Bailey 
Place already took on the aspect of the older ponds. The 
shallow water had been invaded by thick growths of arrow¬ 
head, bulrush, water lilies and a great variety of water grasses 
and subaqueous vegetation. Within the refuge they provide 
against the attacks of the bigger fish, the water snakes and 
birds, there appeared in due course of time literally thousands 
of young bluegills, sunfish and young bass up to three or four 
inches in length. The fingerlings of the pound-size bluegills 
and the big bass which will make the sport of tomorrow. 

A week ago we began seriously the annual ‘cleaning’ of the 
older ponds with bamboo poles, worms, and a couple of big 
milk cans, transferring fish wholesale from the fertile older 
ponds into the newer ones. The task becomes a sport in which 
all the farm takes part. The boys, the older men and even 
some of the women join in, and in the crowded ponds every 
cast means a strike, and one never knows what one will get— 
a bluegill, a bass or any one of the varieties of sunfish and 
sometimes in the Anson pond, a nice-sized trout. Only the 
trout are thrown back because we want to establish in the 
Anson pond that cycle of trout and sunfish based upon the 
bass and sunfish cycle which has proven itself so productive 
in the old Fleming pond. 

1 At Georgia State Agricultural College experiments with the fertilizing of fish 
ponds achieved an increase in fish production of up to five hundred pounds to 
the acre. 
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i^ter fish, the catch is tossed into the milk cansl 
/ changing the water and pouring in fresh 
from the pond. There is a wide range of beau^jfe'Li 
/ from the lovely deep sea-green of the bass and the 
/-spotted beauty of the trout, through the whole range 
ot sunfish up to the iridescent, fantastic beauty of the long¬ 
eared type with his brilliant yellow belly, his stripes and 
changeable colours and the jet-black spot behind his gills. 

L ^ st . n J§ ht we sat among the willows along the old Fleming 
pond, fishing, nine of us, as the sun went down and a virgin 
crescent moon appeared as the sky changed from scarlet and 
u u- t0 mauve t0 deep bl ue - The women sat in the grass 
shelling the glut of peas from the garden for canning and the 
quick freeze and the small children veiled with excitement 
each time they managed to hook and bring in a fish. We 
hshed until it was too dark to see the bobber, and then set • 
With a flashlight to transfer the fish to the new ponds. 

a W JS! at lC f\ thirty P 0unds of fl3h in size from 

a few baby sunfish to a fine big bass of about four pounds 
which somehow had eluded us in ‘cleaning’ the pond of big 
fellows the preceding autumn. And everyone had fresh fish for 
breakfast the next morning. 

The farm pond is becoming rapidly not only a pleasure but 
a necessity. State Conservation Commissions are encouraging 
them. Ohio aids the individual farm without cost in their 
construction. Missouri plans to construct 200 thousand farm 
fh° P n //” n „ § / C r?, Xt fe ^ Years. They tend to catch and hold 
~ " ’ of farms, 


the precious rainfall on thousands of farms, to supply water 
for the livestock, swimming holes, and fish for the table. On 
nnlv t/w* whenever a family wants fish for supper one has 
a pole and a line and in a half hour or more get 
all the fish he wants. 6 

th e« e are other advantages to farm ponds which are not 
wholly utilitarian. Our ponds are each one a spot of beauty 
and^rile universe teeming with life. The big herons visit them 
3 , the . loveI y red-winged blackbirds build their nests in the 
rash s along the borders. They are the delight of the big fierce 
fou louse geese and the tame mallards. They are the source of 
much music in the night from the peeping of new young frogs 
to the booming bass of the big Louisiana bullfrogs which \ve 
S years ago and which now measure as much 

as eighteen to twenty incnes when stretched out. In April 
their borders turn green and gold with the lush foliage and 

with e the°bW o?s”h h ™ ar - S - old ’ and Iater the y are bordered 
with the blue of Siberian ins and the purple and gold of the 

native wild flags. At night die muskrats move Across he 

surface in the moonlight and the. raccoons and foxes and possum 
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pwn out of the thick woods to drink and catch un 
Swing the imprint of their small paws in the wet 
he banks. And there arc the scavenging mud-ti 
ew big destructive snapping-turtles which the mall; 
by shrewdly never taking their young on to the ponds 
'~u5tS they are well grown. And there are countless birds, the 
swifts and barn swallows which skim low over the ponds in 
the blue evenings, to catch the insects hatching from their 
depths, and the flocks of goldfinches which finally mate off 
and build their nests from the down of the purple thistles 
growing in the damp ground. And in the spring and autumn 
there are the visits of the wild ducks which join our mallards 
and feast off the richness of the farm ponds and the neighbour¬ 
ing fields for three or four weeks at a time. For a lonely farm 
a pond provides life and fascination. 

Each year, spring and autumn, we have been accustomed 
to visits of wild ducks. Usually these were mallards and so- 
called shallow-water ducks, but with the establishment of the 
Bailey pond we began to receive visits from flocks of bluebills 
and other deep-water ducks. We discovered presently that they 
were attracted by the tender shoots of the fast-spreading 
arrowleaf, spending hours diving and burrowing for the young 
growth. Whenever they burrowed their bills left tiny holes in 
the mud bottom of the pond. Dessie and A 1 often sit on the 
veranda of the big, old Bailey house in the evening watching 
the life on the pond until darkness comes down, the swallows 
take to the barn and the muskrat and raccoons come out to 
haunt the reeds and the shallow water. 

In a way, a farm pond is a symbol of life itself. It is a bright 
spot on any farm, a whole universe in which the laws of nature 
operate under the close and intimate gaze of the interested. 
One can find in farm ponds and along their borders almost 
everything. They change with the season, awakening from the 
frozen, silent sleep of winter, going into the beginning of 
spring and the fierce breeding life of early summer. They 
provide skating in winter and swimming in summer and good 
fishing for three seasons of the year. For the children they are 
a source of inexhaustible delight. And like the fishponds of 
the abbeys and castles of medieval Europe and the Dark Ages, 
when all the world fell apart in anarchy and disorder, they 
provide not only food for the table but peace for the soul and 
an understanding of man’s relationship to the universe. 
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IV: MALABAR JOURNAL 

Winter 1944-1945 

I return to farming with an ardour which I scarcely knew in 
my youth. 

— Thomas Jefferson in a letter to George Washington. 

N ovember 19* A long gap mostly spent in travelling. 
The election is over and thank God we can live in peace 
again. The first real news is beginning to come in from 
France. Annie Chamay has had word that her husband who 
was missing has turned up after having been twice seized by 
the Bodies and taken to Germany, once halfway to Lublin in 
Poland. Twice he managed to escape and is now a Captain 
in the Resistance Movement. 

I have had a long letter from my French publisher, carried 
by someone to England and posted there. He tells me that he 
was able to turn over to the Underground and to French soup 
kitchens a considerable sum in royalties belonging to me. It 
was done through Denise Clairouin who came here in 1941 
on a passport secured for her by one of the Underground 
working inside the Vichy government. I saw her and gave her 
an order to my publisher to turn over the money to the Under¬ 
ground. This he managed to do since the transaction was 
between two French citizens. Otherwise, the money would 
have been frozen or seized by die Germans who prohibited 
the publication of my books after they took over France. 
Long before that I was a proscribed writer in Nazi Germany. 
Delamain writes me that Denise Clairouin was finally caught 
and arrested and has disappeared. 

Also heard again last week from Jean de Sourian who has 
joined the American First Division as a liaison officer, how I 
do not know, as he is a French citizen. His mother is English 
and he speaks English perfecdy. In any case he is, as an Ameri¬ 
can soldier, allowed to write, and we have had much news from 
him. He and all his family lived during the war in a working¬ 
man’s villa near his father’s factory in order not to attract 
attention. He dared not go on the streets of Paris in the day¬ 
time for fear of being picked up by the Germans and shipped 
to Germany to work in a factory. This war has produced 
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lagiic stories. It is remarkable the number of peopli 
peruse Clairouin and Annie’s mother-in-law, have : 
r peared. 

_/*ne beef cattle are all in the barns as the pasture ran short 
owing to the drought. The dairy cattle are still out in the day¬ 
time feeding on rye and vetch and ladino. Fortunately it has 
remained warm. 

Tonight it is raining—badly-needed rain, although the 
wheat never looked better to go into the winter. Just before I 
sat down to write, the dogs and I went out to put the cattle to 
bed in the big barn. It is one of the keenest of pleasures to see 
them looking fat and sleek standing in clean straw, their bellies 
full of silage and good mixed hay. There are about fifty big 
weaned beef calves in the feeding shed. I go out every night and 
put back the hay they throw out of the mangers while eating. 
Tonight they were so full that they simply nosed it over, 
making only a pretence at eating. They are a beautiful, uni¬ 
form lot of blue-roans, sleek and black and hornless, save for 
a red maverick with horns for which we have never found any 
explanation save that he must be a throw-back. He has a faint 
wild look of Highland cattle and may have been the result of 
inbreeding which will often produce throw-backs. 

Charley Kimmel, the Game Warden, and Fanny Copeland 
dropped in and stayed for Sunday noonday dinner. Charley, 
like myself, is interested in the new dam proposed at Lexington. 
It will help the industrial water supply of Mansfield and create 
a beautiful new lake four miles long on the upper Clear Fork. 
People are beginning to make sense about the water supply, 
but only, I think, after they have been scared into it. 

Made two speeches on Conservation yesterday at York, 
Pennsylvania, one to the women in the afternoon and another 
in the evening to a mixed audience of 1600 business-men and 
farmers. It is remarkable how people are becoming interested 
in these things— a very hopeful sign. If wc can overcome the 
evils, economic and social, which industry and great cities have 
brought us, we shall be making progress. That is the frighten¬ 
ing element in the recent elections. A growing urban pro¬ 
letariat without economic security can wreck everything that 
America has been in the past and darken the whole of her 
future. 

I have been reading Darwin’s Voyage of the Beagle . It is the 
best escape literature I know, taking you completely out of 
the confusion and anxiety of the times in which we live. 
Darwin’s books are filled with interesting observations which 
tie in with our experiences in the crossbreeding of animals. 
In his day his great mind held intimations of discoveries which 
many scientists of today have not yet suspected. 
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;er 28: The house was filled all during the hdk 
ie children home and visitors coming and going^ 
indfather’s house in the old days. Too many peof^ 
jiall sitting-room so the fire burned every day m th^^ 
-room which became the centre of life. Even in wartime 


there is plenty of every tiling, for all the thirty-five people on 
the farm. 

Today we started curing the first of the winter-killed hams. 
The locker plant does a good job for a small price per ham. 
The flavour is good but not so good as our own home-cured 
stuff, and the consistency is altogether different. When baked, 
the home-cured ham is light and flaky. The locker plant in¬ 
jects the curing fluid into the ham, the way most commercial 
hams are produced today. It is one of those short cuts which 
doesn’t add up in the end. Tom calls them ‘embalmed hams’ 
which is as good a name as any. 

The smokehouse is octagonal, on a plan worked out by 
Thomas Jefferson, and built of bricks from the house of 
General Cantwell, Henry Wallace’s grandfather, one of the 
first houses in Mansfield, which was torn down a few years 
ago. General Cantwell came over the mountains early in the 
nineteenth century bringing with him all his household furni¬ 


ture and a big library. j 

It snowed again last night and today the roads were dmted 
ao badly that we had to buck our way through in the big 
Buick to get to Mansfield where I had to make a speech at the 
Lumberman’s Insurance Company Convention. 

Anna Barretto and Jean Mixsell who were here for Christmas 
left yesterday and Dennis and Theo Heathcote arrived this 
morning for the New Year. Dennis is a lieutenant in the 
British Navy. Ellen had a party last night and twenty kids 
came down in a big moving van, the only kind of conveyance 
which could buck the blizzard and the drifting snow. It was 
a great lark for the kids seated inside wrapped in blankets 
—like the old bobsleigh rides we used to have in my own 
childhood when the horses drew us to a country dinner and 


In wartime with all the obligations and travelling and 
speech-making it is difficult to keep any sort of regular journal. 
I wonder if the time will ever come again when life will be 
normal—whatever normal is. Perhaps it is better to ask if we 
shall ever have peace a d leisure again. I doubt it. Sometimes 
it seems to me that we ire in a period resembling the begin¬ 
ning of the disintegratic 1 of the koman Empire, one of those 
periods when ‘civilizat >n,’ having reached a peak, starts 
slipping back again out c sheer weariness and moral decadence 
through a kind of anarchy into a simplified primitive existence. 



Frvd* 29 j- Th , ls 1S mdeed an ‘old-fashioned’ winte: 
piemiley i ies buried deep in snow. Tonight there 
* moan coining up about five o’clock. While I helped Hferfvl 

h,n h Kr?ir m *i?i blg ba 5 n > the light outside turned slowly 
tr.'iT' bu t brilliant blue, and the moon rising over the Bailev 
an! T P Wned by the , ; single big oak, turned slowly pale yellow 

colour as thehf’ t,Cn rCC ' and at last a coId brilliant silver 
moduliX tb ^ blu .e deepened m intensity into darkness. In the 
moonlight the wide valley turned white and glistening as the 

then Vob^^MHan^ 11 VaUey “ Kenneth ’ s house a " d 

Inside the barn the biue-roan beef calves pushed their black 

butThet fe t° thC ^°“g hs , of . S] } a ge,.corn, and soyabean meal, 
ut they felt so well they kept backing off and running up and 

beTu n ti^ C a b d g , UP t their - heels betWeen mouthf uls. fhc^are 
beautiful and sleek, putting on two or three pounds a dav all 

fi d; r e, an i° r % P° llcd like their Angus sire, Blondwwkh 
little clusters of black curls over their big black eves' I like 
dairy cattle but my heart is always with the beef herd. There 
s something solid and satisfactory about them and I like their 
lazy, placid dispositions. The twenty-five blue-roan calves are 
my pets out of all the livestock, and' the dogs have ajealousv 
toward them which the calves return. Gina and Folly are 
always trying to get m a sly nip at the black noses across the 
mangers when my back is turned, and if the dogs get into the 
feeding shed, the calves gang up on them. 8 S * 

* v- greater satisfaction than going out about midmVhi 

iamfc 1 f be ? t0 H Ve a l00k a t thecaXeiXttt 

thrir' I b y - d or he ln the cIean straw > dry and warm in 
shaggy winter coats, the steaming breath curlincr nn 
from the tvet tmm.de,. When you l„r “I „[g lig£S ^hl b£ 

lowintr J es t ,n up ’ L* xetcb tbemse l v es and come toward you 
and tLi r Y ° U , thr ? w , an extl a ba le of alfalfa toward them 
So filfed ™‘ i e t hay “ d P» shi,ab °« because they 

secnrlvX ! nl“ P ' 11 ^ ves y° u a remarkable feeling of 
S i d , well - bcm g> so rare in the world today. 

hnnlr 1 • de T sno 'r> the rabb its have moved in close to the 

turkXXi Ie 't 0 ,tne beans and oats put down for the 
St y ll d gu !P ea fowL But ‘bat doesn’t satisfy them- thev 
fn the morn°ino th fL r ° SeS a " d yo,ing , fruit trees and shrubbery! 

•b« j«,” S oSd”h. dr" e<l Wi ‘ h mcb d °“ “ 

but despi e the abundance of red 

something has to ^be Gach ye3T 111 such numbers that 

six of them, have l„mT,i! 0 protect ourselves. The dogs, all 
m.f. — 1> c tbe tric ^ °* rushing out when I say, 
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rabbits!’ to drive them off. I had hoped that byj 
the dogs night after night, the rabbits would b ! 
ed and stay out of the garden, but it seems to 
The timid creatures steal back as soon as the dogs* 
of sight to begin nibbling again at shrubs and roses and 
fruit trees. 

Today Tom shot two of them for his own house. When he 
went to pick them up he looked up and saw on the ridge above 
the house a big red fox sitting out of range of a shotgun watching 
him with interest and mockery. Foxes are the damnedest animals. 

Harry is feeling very proud over his chicks. Out of 700 
young pullets he has over 600 eggs a day for the last week and 
this despite the zero weather. Except for the fighting breeds, 
I haven’t much feeling for chickens, but the two big poultry 
houses filled with healthy bright young pullets are a beautiful 
sight just now. Certainly Harry’s success with them establishes 
some sort of a record. 

Frank Lausche called this morning. He is the new governor. 
As I suspected in advance Ohio went against Roosevelt, but 
elected Frank, a Democrat, by 250,000 majority. It makes 
him one of the strongest men in the party. He has already 
appointed Frazier Reams amd Jim Hoffman, two of his 
opponents in the Democratic primary, to his cabinet. Both 
excellent men and a wise move politically. I have suggested 
B. O. Skinner as Director of Agriculture, but his healdi may 
not be good enough for him to accept. 


December 30: I heard a fox barking tonight for the first time 
this season. It was a rare occurrence so early in the winter for 
ordinarily they bark and call to each other only in the mating 
season which is usually in February. Perhaps he was disturbed 
or lonely. The New Year is still two days away and the snow 
is deep on the ground. 

Today just outside my door I noticed big purple stains on 
the snow looking as if someone had spilled indelible ink. On 
examination the stains turned out not to be ink at all but the 
juice from the fruits of the viburnum. With the deep snow the 
birds have come close to the house and are feeding on the 
viburnum, the hawthorn pips and the fruits of the Rugosa 
roses. It is the seeds they are after as they leave the pulp on 
the ground. A tiny bit of laburnum pulp dropped on the snow 
spreads into a great purple patch six or seven inches across. 

The nightly chase al er rabbits in the garden seems to be 
having little effect. Tf ur tracks are everywhere. There are 
distinct runways and here and there circles where apparently 
they gather in groups. Last night when I went out with the 
dogs to drive them out of the garden they scattered off up the 
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glistening snow in the brilliant moonlight tov|£r 
>ne ridge, fanning out in all directions, fiftee: 
lem. I’m afraid they’ve discovered that Box, 
lose, and very poor sight, are not much ofamen^ 
^ dogs. They are big and heavy and crash their way 
shrubbery and underbrush by sheer force of their 
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great muscular strength. The sly fox behind a bush or a hum¬ 
mock, patient and cruel, is much more of a menace. I suspect 
that the presence of so many foxes drives the whole population 
of rabbits close to the house. The foxes do keep away from the 
area frequented by the dogs, having lost at least two cubs to 
the Boxers. 

Yesterday afternoon we were sitting in my office talking 
when Bob said, ‘Look!’ I turned to where he was pointing and 
saw a handsome big red dog-fox moving along the hill on the 
other side of the ravine.. He was taking his time and paused, 
suddenly stood still against the deep snow, and looked over 
his shoulder. Then, after a moment, he turned and moved on 
ms way up through the trees to the crevices in the rocks. And 
scarce ty two hundred feet behind him appeared a shaggy 
old farm dog, his nose to the ground, earnestly following the 
stiong fox scent although all the time he was within easy sight 
of the fox. The pause and the gesture of the fox was exactly 
like that of a small boy thumbing his nose. Bv the time the 
old dog caught up with him, he was safe, deep in one of the 
lairs that dot the hillside, perhaps already asleep. 

The calves bred by the Shorthorn bull from the blue-roan 
heifers are astonishing. Born only last May some of them will 
weigh five hundred pounds or more already. Three of them 
are ^t?- 0 t0 S et ^ nt0 t ^ ie creep, and if we make the opening 
any bigger, the cows can get through. With their shaggy winter 
coats they are magnificent, looking a little like Highland cattle 
save that they have no horns—a striking evidence of the great 
prepotence of the Angus blood of their grandfather. They are 
bigger boned than the Angus and more sturdily built. The 
crossbreeding experiment carried back to the Shorthorn has 
been so successful in producing quick quality feeders, we will 
cull out some of the purebred Shorthorn breeding cows and 
leplace them with crossbred blue-roan heifers. If the results 
next year are as good, I should like to see the whole breeding 
stock made up of blue-roan cows. Curiously the best specimens 
among the calves are those which show white faces derived 
rom some Hereford strain in the feeders heifers we brought in 

bred ShoSns nd aSSUmed fr0m their a PP earance to be pure- 

* ^ or k with livestock the more I become im- 
p * e with crossbred vigour. We never have lost a crossbred 
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had a sick one. Dr. Reed, Head of the Dairy Di 
Singly agreed with me when we discussed breed! 

at the Pasture, Forage and Livestock Convention 
Lich to say for crossbred dairy cows. We were both a^j 
was important for someone to keep the purebred strains 
sothat we could have the strains to crossbreed. I have many 
friends who are in the purebred business—hogs, beef, and daily 
cattle, and they regard our crossbreeding with horror. My 
friend Judge Hackney this year paid §25,000 for an Angus 
bull and Roger Black paid $22,000 for a Guernsey. I suppose 
if you’re bitten by the purebred bug, nothing is so exciting as 
pedigrees. For myself, I get much more kick out of a big, 
healthy, hearty specimen regardless of its breeding. I have a 
suspicion that once you get into the purebred business you 
can’t get out of it. Just now prices are tremendously high for 
purebreds but three or four years from now they may and 
probably will be low. I think in the long run we’ll do better 
raising quick quality beef in quantity. The purebred fanatic 
always seems to me a little like the fox who lost his tail in 
Aesop’s fable. He wants everybody to be in the same situation 
and so tries to make it fashionable. The more there are in the 
racket the more demand and the better the prices. 

The barking fox made me think of the visit we had last 
summer from a pair of wildcats. The catamount, as the first 
;ettlers called him and the Southern hill people still call him, 
took up quarters in a big hollow beech on the edge of the ravine 
just opposite the house, about two hundred yards away at the 
same spot from which the fox barked last night. The first 
knowledge of his presence came when George called down 
from his room, ‘D’you hear that scream? What the Hell is 
it?’ I opened the door of my room and was promptly treated 
to the most blood-curdling noise I have ever heard. The hair 
on my head and on the backs of the dogs beside me rose at the 
same time. Then the dogs rushed past me and across the little 
valley up the side of the ravine opposite, barking wildly all 
the way. Their barking lad no effect on the catamount which 
kept up its weird, blooc -curdling scream. But the scream had 
an effect on the dogs. It was a moonlight night and I could 
see them clearly. About fifty feet from the tree they checked 
their rush and their wild barking turned to whining and growl¬ 
ing. Boxers are devils for fighting and are afraid of nothing 
but clearly the sound put the fear of God into them; and 
presently they returned to the house still disturbed, bristling, 
and growling. 

Some nights the catamount took up a position on the other 
side of the hill behind Jim Pugh’s cabin and treated him to 
the same kind of serenade. Jim took a rifle, an electric torch 




log, a big Collie, a courageous dog and a good fi^ 
iate the beast. He never saw it although he hear! 
leaves as it scuttled away into the thick underb 
y shaved in the same fashion as the Boxers. It rustic 
> - ^ ie catamount but apparently did not attack it, return¬ 

ing indeed with his white ruff standing straight up around his 
neck, and whining in protest. 

A man I met on the train in Texas told me he had spent his 
boyhood in the Kentucky hills and that the fox hunters there 
dreaded above everything to have their hounds corner a cata¬ 
mount. He said he had known a catamount to rip and slash 
tatally as many as three valuable foxhounds in a single en¬ 
counter. Perhaps Jim’s dog and mine had some intuitive 
knowledge of the beast’s viciousness or perhaps they too were 
simply terrified by the supernatural cry of the 'catty-mount. 5 
Unce you have heard a catamount scream you understand why 
the catamount loomed large in the legends of the frontier life as a 
cratty, almost supernatural beast. The cry of the screech owl 
in a aark wood at night is blood chilling but it is a lullaby 
compared to the noise made by that catamount. 

None of us ever saw the beast. We missed no lambs although 
we did lose more pullets and ducks than the foxes usually took 
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and we found the 
The foxes never 
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partly eaten carcass of a big Toulouse gander, 
bother the big grey geese which seem quite 

I think the 
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able to take care of themselves with foxes or dogs. * lne 
catamount must have wandered in from the Pennsylvania 
mountains. It went away again as mysteriously as it came. I 
did not miss its blood-curdling moonlight serenades. 

< K , , ® n , the farmers of *e country have trouble with 

wild dogs which are nothing more or less than the pets left 
oemnd by the shiftless rural element in the process of moving 
irom one place to another, from tenant farm to tenant farm 
T ro P hirm into town to get a job that pays more money. 
Largely speaking, it is the element brought in from the Southern 
Mates m two waves of migration—the first in the early thirties 

wL mu farm f' S we , rc seekin ? chea I fobour and the second 
Si industrial wages brough an army of migrants 
orthward. Both migrations have been failures in the agricul¬ 
tural areas and have raised countless economic, social, and 
racial problems. 

One fact that has been overlooked in dealing with social 
buHmon’Af P f tiC£d Kleins not only insiefe this nation 
that it k Hiffi 6 P an " ers ,r world peace and government, is 
common SST a , nd evel i tlangerou* to attempt applying a 
different nlan U ' l *: 0 P. €0 P^ CS l)I ’ nations existing on widely 

Dohtical evit ‘ ° f i 1 , Vlng - standards > education; social and 
political experience. The migration of the Southern hill people 
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Ml rich, literate, hard-working Ohio country has 
mkst total failure. In the earlier, cheap farm-la 
^don, induced and encouraged by the farmers themsek 
^^'as the industrialists of the past century encouraged the 
migration of the poorer elements of Europe to force down the 
price of industrial labour), the whole movement failed because 
of the widely divergent standard of living, education, and 
social habits. One good Ohio farmhand could and would do 
as much work in a day as three to five ‘hill-billy’ hands, and 
he had both initiative and energy which grew out of the rich¬ 
ness of the very soil on which he was raised, and experience 
which grew out of the high-level farming typical of the Ohio 
country. With the Southern migration the Ohio farmer got 
a hand who, in most cases, was very near to useless at a cheap 
wage where a decent wage would have gotten him a good hand 
out of his own country, who in the end would have been far 
cheaper. . . 

Most of the hill country families arrived in jalopies with 
little more than the clothes on their backs. The men ‘worked’ 
until they had twenty-five dollars and then quit until the money 
was spent. A great many of them never went back to work at 
all, preferring by that time to crowd into the slums of the 
towns and cities and live on ‘the WPA.’ The few who remained 
in the rural areas took to squatter’s shacks where they lived 
as pariahs with no contact with the other members of society 
and taking no part in the life of the community. Neighbouring 
farmers missed eggs and chickens and tools, and in some areas 
it was impossible"for a time to follow the age-old Ohio farmer’s 
practice of leaving his machinery in the field lest in the morn- 
he would find it stripped or gone altogether. When I asked a 
couple of hill people why they took anything left loose, they 
looked at me in surprise and said, ‘Why, down in our country, 
if anything is left out in the field it means nobody wants it 
any longer and anybody can take it.’ Here lay the difference 
not in morals but of soc al and economic manners and customs. 

The results of the eai ier migration were disastrous. It failed 
to provide cheap labou for the farmer and it brought into his 
neighbourhood a problem element which had never been there 
before. It had only complicated not only his problems but 
those of the individual county as a whole, for the larger part 
of the families on relief were among the southern migrants. 
Many of them remained on relief even into the war boom. 

The families themselves did not benefit in any way. The 
men accepted lower wages, if they worked, than any Ohio 
farmhand would accept. They hated a life in which they were 
expected to put in at least eight hours a day of work. Their 
diet, in most cases, was not improved, partly through poverty 
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tlcssness and partly because most of them stuck j 
) ld sowbelly-corn pone-turnip greens diet. The « 

(Id be said was that at least the turnip greens, ra**^ 
/richer soil of Ohio, had in them some traces of the 
um and phosphorus which are essential to human growth 
vigour, and intelligence. 

Socially, men, women, and children were outcasts. There 
was not even any place for them in the county churches which 
had played a large part in the lives of many of them ‘down 
south, and if there was, the church had none of the ‘shoutin’ 
rollin’ ’ religion which they relished. The first migration was 
m many respects not only a failure but a tragedy for all con¬ 
cerned. The best that can be said of it is that a few families 
perhaps one in twenty-five, had the energy, vigour, intelligence 
and sense to better then' conditions and acquire a better diet 
a better education, a a more ambitious standard of living. 
A great many of desperately homesick, drifted back 

south to the poor, worn-out hill country from which they 
came, back to the one-room school, if it existed at all (there 
are some southern counties even today so poor that there are 
no schools), and back to the villages where they could sit 
happily on the steps of the crossroads store and' ‘roll’ and 
shout m the Baptist Church on Sunday. 

New elements influenced the second, wartime migration. 
The first and by far the strongest was the pull of the fabulous 
wages in industrial plants which, by a grapevine that magnified 

; } nt0 T ekJ y f ? rtunes > drew the poor Southern, 

Aural, and backwoods people into the North. The second 
comparatively a small factor, was the effort of the federal 
authorities to bring in outside help for farmers in the rich 
n r country, harried by questionnaires and shortages both 
chean/h/^ machinery. It, like the, earlier migration on a 

record t r baS1S ’ '7^ doom f d t0 fail ure, arid it failed in 
record time. I was asked my advice by the federal authorities 

fX/mill/ 6 pOSS , lbllit ics of a wholesale plan of importing 

cxne wl WOrk 0n ° 110 farms and > out of the earlier 
experience, gave a pessimistic answer. The only way the plan 

could work was to pick very carefully, through the aid ofthe 
ounty agents and the AAA, only ti e very best and hard- 

the more ^f!/ ^ tb 7 ^hio migration. I knew that importing 
r, e shiftless southern elements was not only hopeless hut 

sTggelteTthat anv°S P ^ bI T % ° hio commL5SSf?ffi 

ugge..tea that any Southern families picked should be riven a 

an^ me[lmds C of°a *° br ^ ak i them in “.advance to the cxifencies 
poorSecmn agriculture so different from that of the 
P An elnerim P “untry from which most of them came. 

An experiment was first made by bringing fifty carefully 



JSebMl Southern hill country men for a course of six! 
gt thij Agricultural College of Ohio State University.! 

/st week, fourteen of the fifty, homesick, vanish^ 
to their southern hill farms. The others stuck if 

_eventually were taken on by Ohio farmers and brought 

their families north. But even with this hand-picked, super¬ 
ficially-trained element, the experiment failed as the earlier 
migration had failed. The men were indignant or sullen about 
the work expected of them and the new-fangled methods 
employed. The women felt strange in the new country, without 
a ‘proper’ church and a general store. As often as not their 
children suffered at schools from the inevitable cruelty oi 
other farm children who not only felt that the clothes and 
speech of the newcomers were strange but were aware of their 
sense of inferiority. 

Both migrations failed for the same reasons that nearly all 
the New Deal rural co-operatives failed. The co-operatives 
were a headlong, sentimental if commendable effort to change 
overnight the economic, social and even human backgrounds 
of thousands of unfortunate and handicapped people by crude 
transplantation on to another plane, without any preparation, 
physical, social, or intellectual for what could only be an.ordeal. 
Social reform by the scruff of the neck, through sentimental 
and superficial motives, is all too often dangerous and cruel 
arid almost always chaotic and ineffective. 

A parallel problem to that of the Southern hill whites has 
arisen among the Negro populations in some of the middle- 
sized industrial-agricultural towns of Ohio. Many of these 
towns, having been old stations on the pre-Civil War Under¬ 
ground Railroad, have large Negro populations, sometimes 
larger in proportion to the white population than many 
southern towns. The old Negro populations had been long 
established with their own churches, doctors, dentists, et al. 
They had lived side by side with the white populations and in 
most towns there was no question ofsegregrated areas. Virtually 
all of the old Negro populations had high school educations 
and many of them were graduates of colleges and universities. 
They were an accepted and respected part of the population 
and very rarely was there any evidence of ‘Jim Crowism’ 
anywhere in the community. 

The trouble began when the industrial interests began 
importing cheap Negro labour from the Deep South. Few of 
the imported Negroes could read or write. Moral standards 
were abominably lax in comparison to those of the old 
established Negro population. Few of the newcomers had ever 
had more than a quarter in their pockets since they were 
born and were accustomed to being pushed off the sidewalk 
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por white 5 population of the Deep South areas fr^m > 
r came. In their new environment they were crowi ^ 
l shabby run-down housing quarters. But sudden 
plenty of money—indeed, what, by their former- 
, was affluence. They encountered no Jim Crowism and 
~— —t they had liberties in the old Northern Underground 
Railroad towns the existence of which they had never suspected. 

The result was that many of them ran hog-wild, got drunk 
on Saturday nights, carved one another up and in general 
became so obnoxious that police magistrates took what was an 
illegal but what to many of them seemed the only solution— 
railroading the individual habitual bad actors back to the 
Southern area whence they came. Restaurants, beer saloons, 
theatres, means of transportation, which had hitherto been 
frequented by the older Negro population were presently 
closed to all Negroes since it was impossible to distinguish 
between the old respected Negro population and the rowdy, 
arrogant, disorderly newcomers. The presence of the migrant 
Negroes was far more resented by the old Negro population 
than by any element in the white population, which rarely 
vei T c ^°. se contact with it. Nearly three generations 
ot adjustment, which in those old abolitionist towns had verv 
nearly solved the ‘Negro problem, 5 were upset and to a We 
decree nullified. The old Negro population in my own town 
at first made some sincere efforts toward providing recreation 
and education for the newcomers but grew discouraged and 
tell back into an attitude of apathy and resentment, and my 
town, like many another similar community suddenly found 
on its hands a Negro problem 5 which had until the migration 
been non-existent. G 

c fault was not fundamentally that of the Negro imported 
from the Deep South. It was the fault of the elements m our 
ocie y which brought him suddenly out of one environment 

M a °nv a nf ^ Cr WUh T c the , sli § htest de g r ee of preparation. 

, ny d^e overnight Southern Negro migrants were scarcely 

ahwVi 16 C J e i° f a i n ^ ncai1 sava ge, some of them consider- 
abl> below the level of many an African native with a back¬ 
ground ot native tradition and primitive civilization. Overnight 
they were plunged into the midst of what to the average Deep 
hiegro must have seemed another world. At least it 
m,d ernn^' 01V K ? tlOn ¥ s , uch a § a P separates the social 
town from thp b^T kgl 'T nd ° f tilR rvera g e prosperous Ohio 
and nam nF m. T° dS “m jnumties of Louisiana, Mississippi 

be litde Conner Sou f em States > that there seems to 

^ciittie connection between the two. 

of these racial differences and ills is at base 
1 M r n* °PP° rtunit y> education (in the case of the 
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ern Negro, and for the ‘poor white, 5 better die 
SSettbl soil upon which that diet is grown), better ethic 
‘"’riajiyithe annihilation of ideas about the superiority c 
Cedver another. Some day all races will commonly ita 
and when that day comes many of the problems plaguing 
us today will have disappeared. As a rule, the lower the 
economic and social status, the more intense the prejudice. 
You cannot cure Bilbo and Rankin of Mississippi until you 
have cured the poverty, ignorance and prejudices of the con¬ 
stituencies which they represent all too well. 

All this is a long way from the problem of the wild dogs left 
behind by the constantly moving ‘poor whites 5 in our Ohio 
county yet it is all a part of the same thing. 

The wretched, abandoned dogs take to the wooded hills 
and ravines and band together in packs to live off the poultry 
and ducks and sheep of the countryside, eventually to be shot 
by the dog warden or some irate farmer. The Boxers look on 
the farm as their property and God help any dog that comes 
on their lanck They have killed two of the wild dogs and a 
week ago Harry saw the comic spectacle of two foxhounds in 
headlong pursuit of a fox across the valley fields with the six 
Boxers hot on the trail of the foxhounds. Ruefully Harry told 
me two days later that he had seen in the country paper a 
reward of $25.00 apiece for the two foxhounds which had run 
away from their owner. But for the Boxers he might have 
captured them and the reward. When last seen they were going 
over the crest of the Bailey hill. The fox had long since escaped 
and the hounds were running hell-bent to escape the Boxers. 


December 31: The last day of a year which can go without 
regrets so far as the world is concerned. I have had much to be 
thankful for in my personal life and the life of Malabar, most 
cf all the great progress that has been made during the last 
year towards the goals which were set up in the beginning and 
f have been very lucky indeed in friendships far and wide. 

There are times when I am very grateful for having spent 
so many years outside America, in Europe and the East, not 
only because it helped me to understand the stupendous things 
going on in the world but because it has made America a new 
country to me, which I will never again take for granted as so 
many Americans do. Out of the countless letters I get from 
overseas, I gather thaK'.he experience of the war has made 
thousands of young Americans understand and appreciate 
this country as they could not have done without having seen 
something of the rest of the world. Jt seems to me that this 
country is inexhaustible in its variety and beauty and in the 
variety of its people. The Sinclair Lewis philosophy, like most 
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ing of the twenties, w’as superficial, especially hi 
'that Americans are standardized. A Texan ant 
puld scarcely be further apart and still belong 
ice and nationality. 

— A most of all, I am thankful for having been born in 
a country which, after an absence of twenty-five years spent 
all around^ the world, I found I would have chosen to be born 
ln , “ ba d had the choice. Its woods, hills, streams, fields, and 
springs suit me. They have the fertile, half-wild, well-watered 
beauty which seems to me to include almost everything. I 
suppose everyone in the world feels that way about the country 
m which he was born, but the feeling is doubly important and 
sound after one has actually put it to the test against other 
countries and landscapes over most of the world. 

Today it is raining instead of snowing, but the snow is so 
deep that the thawing rain has made little impression upon it. 
Very litde rain is running off. It is being soaked up bv the 
snow and carried on down into the earth. Sometimes the snow 
goes quicidy and the streams turn to torrents, the water rush¬ 
ing oh the land to create floods downstream. This time all the 
deep snow and the rainfall is being soaked up by the soil 
beneath, a good thing after the long, hot, dry summer. The 
underground reservoir will need filling up after two dry years, 
llius far the weather has been wonderful for the wheat and 
the meadow seedings. The ground beneath its deep cover of 
snow is scarcely frozen at all and is protected from the devasta- 
un S heaving process caused by alternate freezing and thawing. 
dee P SI \°™ has brought numbers of birds close in around 

rnv^r^ Se u ai i d th i e Sue 1 t and box out side my window is 
vered all day long by a wide variety of them. I am very 

gnorant about wild birds, but in the next year or two I must 
Wthcdrfococy. It would add greatly to the pleasure of 
tC iu- nS bird r and understanding their actions. Heavy snows 
thls one oft< : n drive in rare birds’, which in my ignorance, 
1 do not recognize. 

I do know the mourning doves which strangely do not 
migrate but stay with us all winter, and the jays and a variety 
tuckers and woodpeckers, and of course many of the migrat- 
[j^ e ? utlcs bke tbe Indigo bunting, the Baltimore oriole, the 
ngi^hers th e goldfinch, and the shy and dazzling scarlet 
nager winch one sees only in the deepest part of the woods 
JvT u dun & lc * And in winter the cardinal is very common 
nen he comes in close to the house to feed. Our native Ohio 
f r ? S , c . an be surpassed in colour and beauty only by the birds 
brill* a ’ P ne of the sights of the world is the assortment of 
wuiant-plumaged birds to be seen in Crawford Market in 
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sparrows are always with us of course, very cllsj 
the house, for they se<3m to prefer people and \ 
eiability to solitude. They are noisy and thieving __ _ 
;s when they build the : ir big, shaggy, disreputable^ nests 
long the grapevines or in z\ roof gutter or behind the statue 
of Ganesh over the front door, I would like to be rid of them. 
Jane Francke, who is a great bird expert, says they drive away 
other more rare and timid b:*irds but I do not find this so. She 
advocated shooting or poisoning them but that I cannot bring 
myself to do. It is true they drive shyer birds away from the 
feeding table but once they have had their fill they go away 
and the other birds take their turn. They never want for food 
because they are brassy and fearless and feed out of the corn 
cribs or on the barn floor and even inside the cattle-feeding 
sheds. In winter they sleep* in the thick evergreens which are 
warm and dry and windless. In summer they like the grape 
arbours but I discouraged t hem last summer by turning water 
on them from the garden hose every evening. One little hen 
sparrow slept every night for three winters on a ledge inside 
the portico covering the front door. Even when you turned on 
the light she did not go away but watched you very quietly 
with bright little eyes. This year she is gone. I am only afraid 
that Pete or one of the other big barn cats got her. 


Nfcw Year’s Day — January i: The rain of yesterday has 
turned to thick snow which fell softly without wind and all 
the trees are white this m orning. The roads are bad for when 
the temperature dropped below freezing, ice covered them. 
Now there is about four inches of fresh snow on top of the ice. 
Charley went off this morning to fetch Jennie Oaks to make 
the butter and has not come back. If he doesn’t show up soon 
we shall have to send the tractor for him and his car. 

Last night in bed I read Gertrude Stein’s article about the 
liberation^ of the Haute Savoy country. It was a beautiful 
piece of vivid writing, as American as corn-meal mush. When 
Gertrude writes ‘straight’ no one writing today is so able to 
transfer to a reader emotions and sensations of sound, smell, 
and touch. We knew Bilignin, the little town in the Ain where 
she and Alice B. Toklas pent the whole of the war, and have 
stayed in the house she writes about. All this gave the story 
a peculiar vividness. Yon could see the beautiful countryside 
and the towns all the way up to Chambery. 1 

Gertrude’s greatest qua.lity as a writer and as a companion 
is her immense capacity for enjoyment of the moment. Each 
small experience is always new and exciting and filled with 

1 Gertrude Stein died in 1947 at the American hospital in Neuilly. She and 
iicr fnend Alice E, loklas v. ere among die closest friends of the Bromhcld family. 
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caning. I do not know how old she is but she has tjQj 
«arth for a considerable time, yet there is no oitCjT 
no younger. I have never met anyone whose rmmS I 
Tiulating. I think this is so because it is not reallySf 
d mind but a naturally brilliant one. It is not like 
- minds of most of us, a derivative mind, formed by tradition 
y culture, by the reading of books and daily papers and 
magazines. The thoughts which come from it are purelv 
original, like the thoughts of a brilliant child. That is what 
makes her such stimulating company. 

At the time of Munich, I remember Gertrude and Alice B. 
loklas both said, ‘We worked very hard in the last war 
oought an ambulance and hauled things and soldiers about’ 
t here is no excuse for this war which is coming. It was made 
by the stupidity and fear of men and we intend to take no 
notice ot it. 

? hat ™ a >\ be what Gertrude and Alice intended to do, by 
S°f S 2 “ t0 T eir house 111 a re mote part of France and staying 
war but they did not do it. It is clea? 
from Gertrude s articles that they were in the midst of every¬ 
thing making daily visits to neighbouring towns, joining in 
the intense feeling of contempt for the Germans. And Gertrude 
had luck too for Biligmn is in the very area where the Maquis 
movement developed. She loves young men and the Maquis 
caught her imagination and affection. The radio broadcast 
armies, were the first direct news we had had of 
£ Sl a T?f Smce March j 942 - Then in a letter written 
Duttin ', Tha nksgiving in 1941 she said, ‘Alice has finished 
Thl , up . Presents. We have a turkey for Thanksgiving. 
sTdl S1 t tuatl , on 18 not . to ° bad here.’ Evidently they weie 

“SaVdStrrri of thc w "- Fr “» -*• «*h « 

fought the hJiH f arly d 7 S Whe - n ? he and he r Brother Leo 
in ,v. h - o batt ’ e ( or modern painting. All the pictures were 

beaSfifi.fh m Pari V n - thC l rUC Chrisl ne - was a curious but 
rtirhl- h f c Se ^ U, h l n the seventeenth century by Queen 
colW^ na 0 V? Weden - T he Germans took a great manv private 
° n C . C ‘‘ ons ’ 1,ke that ? f the Robert de Rothschilds, but all the 
painters represented in Gertrude’s collection belonged to the 
school which Schicklgrubcr designated as ‘deo-enerate art ’ so 

Ge7n may fU VC bee ”i Ieft int j Ct ’ unless some shrewd and cynical 
Get man fell upon them and recognized their value 1 y 


1 The Stein collection remained intact and unnotirt'rl . , 

Germans. By her will the articles were left to Alice B Tol l- n ‘ e f W A l f lc 
Museums. e 1 oklas or g lvcn to American 
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L nd Elie de Rothschild are still prisoners in Germ 
them! Elie was married by proxy to a gi^ 



/day I had the first news from the Herberts since I' 

^ letter from Denise in Bordeaux at the time of the 
collapse of France, asking for help in getting a visa to America 
for herself and her mother. I did all I could but heard no 
more from them until yesterday. Monsieur Herbert died just 
on the eve of the war. Madame Herbert wrote of the battles 
in Grenoble between the Maquis and the Vichy Militia. She 
spent most of the war there. Denise had returned to Senlis. 
She wrote that Mademoiselle Julie Mancheron, the last of the 
three old-maid sisters who were our proprietaires, was dead. 
She must have been at least 95 years old. She remembered 
well the Franco-Prussian war and lived in a great, beautiful 
house in the Rue des Cordeliers, known as the Hotel Flamande, 
built in the sixteenth century by a rich Flemish cloth merchant 
who had come to Senlis to learn the linen industry. 

She was the one who said, when I offered to pay the three 
old maids three times what the place in Senlis was worth, 
‘Monsieur, we could take your money but what would we do 
with it?’ She had the wisdom that came of wars, of invasion, 
of a dozen inflations and deflations. Invaders could not carry 
off agricultural land and land was the only investment which 
remained sound during violent inflation. We leased the 
property for fifty years and in the twenty years we have held 
the lease, there has been invasion, occupation and two serious 
inflations, but the land is still there as solid, as valuable, as 
productive as ever. 

All this news together with the letter from the Archbishop 
of Senlis and the little pamphlet telling day by day the progress 
of the liberation has brought back floods of memories of that 
beautiful and happy life in the Oise and of all the French 
people we love so much. We shall go back one day and see 
them all. It will be like opening a book which we have loved 
very much to reveal a chapter that pleased us. But the book 
itself is closed, like so nuch in Europe that was good and 
beautiful. France will be the least changed of all European 
countries for the quality of Frenchmen rise above occupation, 
destruction, politics, everything. It is, in all European culture, 
eternal. I think this is so because of the intelligence, the 
toughness, the reason of the Frenchman. All this makes for 
resilience in the face of change and disaster which no other 
country has ever displayed. My grandchildren and great¬ 
grandchildren will go to France and find there the same 
essence of France which I knew and which my great-grandfather 
found there. 
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^20 : Back again from California. It is extraordi 
•weather can disrupt completely all our proud mo. 

< 3 f transportation—blocking cars, throwing trains 
grounding planes, causing wrecks. On the day George 
- left for California we spent two hours driving twelve 
miles from the farm to Mansfield. We tried road after road to 
find each one blocked either by snow or by other cars stuck 
and half-buried in the snow. On the high plain overlooking 
Mansfield, the wind and blowing snow were ferocious. I came 
to understand how people can be frozen to death and die 
quickly, scarcely knowing what happens to them. We took 
turns — Tom, George, Lieutenant-Commander Heathcote and 
myself—-in digging snow from under the wheels of the big 
Buick with a borrowed shovel. It was impossible to work more 
than five minutes at a stretch; you could feel ears and face 
freezing. When the spinning wheels cut through the snow, 
they came down to ice and then it was necessary to put boards 
and branches under the wheels. At last we turned back and 
round an open road which led us all the way back to Lucas 
where we got on to Route 39 and managed to make the town. 

About seven years ago a kind of Thomas Hardy tragedy 
took place on the high plain where we were blocked. A married 
woman and her lover started across it in an automobile in the 
midst of a similar blizzard on their way to a rendezvous in the 
lover s cabin. The whole story of what happened was never 
known, but it appeared that the car broke down and the lover, 
f° r aid, became lost in the blizzard. In any case his 
body was found days later beneath high drifts of snow in a 
ditch by the roadside. The following morning farmers, noticing 
the car half-drifted over, went to it and found inside the body 
ot the woman, frozen to death. The tragedy was the first and 
only warning her husband had that his wife had been un¬ 
faithful to him. 


Even after reaching Mansfield the fight with the blizzard 
was not over. A freight wreck at Massillon on the main line of 
tbe Pennsylvania had diverted all trains and the Heathcotes 
bad to go to Crestline in a school bus hired by the railroad to 
take care of its passengers. The bus fought its way through ice 
and blizzard to arrive only just in time at Crestline. In the 
morning the Heathcotes wakened at the hour they should have 
been in the Pennsylvania Station in New York to find the train 
bad gone no farther than Cleveland. They eventually arrived 
in New York twelve hours late. 

George, Mary, and I went to the Prestons’ for dinner to 
wait for the midnight train to Chicago and again, in the 
suburbs, were snowed in. Only the aid of Mayor Locke and 
the city snow plough rescued us and made it possible to reach 
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s^stawn. There we found that our train was five hours 
piyocj py snow, ice, and wrecks. 

1 ^e^dlkss to say, it was odd to waken two days later a_ 
hge/groves and green grass in bright sunlight in the 
^ucrikrdino Valley. I still like Ohio and even the wild Ohio 
climate better than California and for my money it is much 



healthier. 
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V: GRASS, THE GREAT HEALER 

(A somewhat technical chapter for farmers principally 
although some others may be interested) 

Still, by rotation of crops you lighten your labour, only 

Scruple not to enrich the dried up soil with dung 

And scatter filthy ashes on fields that are exhausted 

So too are the fields rested by a rotation of crops 

And unploughed land in the meanwhile promises to repay you. 

— The Georgies of Virgil 

I f we had never heard of grass farming we should have 
become grass farmers simply through the evidence of our 
own senses— our eyes, our taste, even our sense of touch. 

The advantages showed up in the deepening colour of the soil, 
in the miraculously increasing yields, in the evidence of the 
farm’s account books, in the flavour and tenderness of the 
meat, in the sleekiness and shininess of the coats on our cattle, 
and the brightness of their eyes, even in the changing, ever- 
augmenting beauty of the landscape as grass and legumes 
healed over the old gullies, the poor spots in already poor 
fields,, cleared the once muddy streams, brought life to dead 
or dying springs, and saved the rainfall which made the very 
trees more green and luxuriant in appearance. 

We were always aware of the virtues of grass and of legumes 
and, generally speaking, our own experience paralleled that 
of other grass farmers and of the governemnt and agricultural 
college and extension service experts. This single chapter re¬ 
veals nothing that is not already known—that grass is a great 
healer and that an acre of good grass can be as profitable as 
the best acre of corn and far more profitable than three 
quarters of the acres given over to corn in the United States. 

Ihis chapter is merely the record in concrete terms of what 
grass has done and is doing on approximately 900 acres of 
glaciated Ohio hill land, all of it at a low level of production 
only seven years ago and much of it abandoned farm land, of 
a level of production so low that it could not find a tenant or 
even bring a couple of dollars a year rent from neighbours. 

In a sense, the full realization of the virtues of grass stole 
upon us. In the original plan we had set ourselves up on the 
pattern of the old-fashioned, general farm, raising something 
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ling, with a high degree of self-sufficiency. ItpifF 
us many head of registered Guernseys, beef ca 
im sheep as the place would carry without buying fe 
^gj?ig^irdrnber was not many. It has been doubled five times in 
seven years and could be doubled again if it were possible at 
the moment to provide within economic reason more buildings 
to house the animals. To this steadily increasing production 
and carrying capacity grass has been the principal con¬ 
tributor. . . 

As in the story of Kemper’s Run our valley, once the virgin 
forest was cleared away, became largely a grass country. Our 
glaciated hills, and even the remnants of the old pre-glacial 
plain, raise, if handled properly, the finest hay and pasture 
forage in the world. In the old days of horse and buggy and 
of great beer-truck draft horses, timothy was the great crop. 
Once introduced in a natural grass country, it became viitually 
a weed and in some of our present-day operations, still is. For 
a long time, no fertilizer was necessary to raise bumper crops 
of timothy and unfortunately many a farm went on raising 
fields of it and exporting from the valley thousands of tons 
each year to the stables of the cities without ever returning 
anything to the land. The yields on some farms grew poorer 
and poorer until the fields produced more weeds than timothy 
and some of the farmers gave up altogether, lost their farms or 
became year by year tenants or fled to a miserable hand-to- 
mouth existence in the cities. 

Then, with the automobile, the horse ana buggy era died 
and with it the market for timothy hay, and the great corn and 
hog heresy came into the valley where it should never have 
been introduced. The old hillsides, once covered with grass 01 
with grass and weeds, were ploughed up and put to corn and 
the destruction went on at even a more rapid pace than before, 
for erosion was added to soil depletion and very rapidly the 
whole character of the valley changed for the worse until at 
last farm after farm became abandoned. . . f 

That is where we came in. We did not make the mistake ot 
many a farmer taking over poor, worn-out land—that 
overstocking and having to buy feed. We bought about the 
number of livestock the worn out farms could carry and went 
to work on the base—the only real base of all successful farm 
operations—-the soil. 

We knew what it needed. The first job was to stop erosion. 
Then we added lime, which would bring us legumes and help 
to release the deep fertility of the rich subsoil and make avail¬ 
able to a* high degree the commercial fertilizers which we 
purchased to replenish the land. And finally, green stufi to 
plough in together with the barnyard manure produced in 
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^quantity. Naturally, green stuff meant first ofl 
hen grasses and other plants of all sorts—ina 
fiything that would bring bulk, decaying organ 
^ bacteria, fungi and moulds which retain moisture 
aerate the soil. As the yields increased we would be able 
to carry more livestock and so produce more barnyard manure 
which, applied to the fields, would bring still richer production, 
which would in turn permit us to carry more livestock and 
soon, in brief, our job was to turn the economic wheel which 
had been running downhill on that particular land to rolling 
uphill. The fact, simply put, was that we had taken over 
several hundred acres of potentially rich land on which the 
soil was, after years of poor farming, literally ‘dead. 5 Our job 
was to make that soil a ‘living 5 soil in which the potential 
fertility would once more become available. 

During the first two or three years, the going was hard. 
What hay and pasture the worn-out fields produced was small 
in quantity and poor in quality. As a makeshift in order to 
get enough forage, we grew soyabean hav. Grass silage was 
out of the question and so for three or four years we grew 
corn for silage, mixed with soyabeans to get a higher protein 
content and a better feed for the cattle. We went to work at 
once on the permanent bluegrass pastures — those parts of the 
farm which were too steep or too wet for steady cultivation 
by heavy machinery. These pastures got two tons apiece of 
limestone meal and 250 pounds of super- phosphate, later 
replaced by the same amount of whole fertilizer 3-1 2-12 if 
put on in the spring; 0-12-12 when available if put on later 
in the year or in the autumn. 

These last are formulas known to any farmer. For the sake of 
the uninitiated they designate the parts respecitvely of nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium, contained in the fertilizer. Nitrogen 
was omitted in late season applications as much of it would 
be lost during winter rains and snows. And in all permanent 
pastures once lime was applied, ladmo clover (introduced by 
us) or the native white clover (which seeds itself and grows 
spontaneously where lime exists in sufficient quantity) supplied 
all the nitrogen necessary to stimulate a good growth of blue- 
grass. 

In the secondary fields—that is, fields of considerable slope 
on which we could work heavy machinery, but which were 
still too steep to risk open cultivated crops like corn—we set 
up a programme of small grains (wheat or oats) followed by 
hay and forage-grass mixtures kept in the field for at least 
three years before ploughing and seeding again to wheat or 
oats. 

Our flattish land (we have no really flat land) and the 
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the moderate slopes were put to hard 
without the conventional short rotations, for 
The conventional short rotation is one yea 
or oats, corn and hay. Sometimes the hay a 

to two years. It was introduced more than a genera¬ 
tion ago by good agricultural experts who saw the rich ‘bread¬ 
basket’ country going to pieces under a single-crop system of 


corn, corn, corn. 

In this plan of hard-working the soil we were aware that 
recompense had to be made on a considerable scale if we were 
not to encounter the disaster of so many farmers who ‘corned’ 
their land into decay and death and if we were to maintain 
even the miserable production which we inherited, let alone 
increase the fertility of the flattish fields. In this programme 
too, grass played a large part, grass in the form of rye, seeded 
immediately after the corn, stover and all, had been, removed 
for silage. The rye served two purposes—to cover the field 
during the winter months of freezing and thawing so as to 
prevent water run-off and erosion, and to contribute a heavy 
residue of green stuff and roots to replenish and increase the 
originally lacking organic material, and the organic material 
burned up and destroyed by the open cultivation of corn and 
similar crops. But we knew that even a heavy crop of rye 
ploughed in was not enough to make up for the losses incurred 
by the greedy corn which was carried off the fields, stalk, grain 
and all, to the silos. So each year on this hard-worked flattish 
land, we spread a heavy coat of barnyard manure on top of 
the green rye to be ploughed in. In addition to all this two 
tons°of lime was spread in the beginning and 250 pounds of 
5-12-12 fertilizer was added to the field each year. In other 
words, we constantly put back not only as much as we took 
off in the form of fibre and grain, but more . In addition to 
the organic material contributed by the ploughed-in rye, the 
green growth turned in at the height of about eighteen inches 
(the maximum balance of organic material with maximum 
nitrogen content) contributed considerable quantities of 
nitrogen to the fields. 

The formula proved itself and paid off. An accurate record 
of one field treated thus, with a crop record of four years in 
corn, one in soyabeans (pastured off) and one in oats, showed 
an increase of corn yields of from 30 baskets to over 75 baskets 
in a period of four years. Oats on the same field, after five 
years without rotation, produced 75 bushels to the acre although 
our soils are too light to grow good oats. 

On another farm which we rent from the Muskingum 
Conservancy similar gains have been recorded under a similarly 
unconventional treatment. This farm, with outbuildings, lies 
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from the barns to permit us to haul barnyard i 
fto )ii often upon any reasonable basis of cost in tiJ 
' /r. It has been kept in a two-year rotation of oafc 

but only the grain is removed. All corn stover ancH)3 
ifaw is ploughed back together with the annual fertilizer 
applications. The strongest factor in the fertility and productive 
gains on this farm is probably the ploughing in every other 
year of a rank growth of sweet and mammoth clover. It is 
seeded every other year in oats and is ploughed in the following 
spring, just before corn planting time, at the height of eighteen 
inches to two feet. The clovers contribute to the soil not only 
the organic material of roots and lush green growth but bound¬ 
less nitrogen as well. Together with the rising production of 
this farjn, the whole colour and texture of the soil has changed. 
It has grown steadily darker and the texture is so loose and 
friable that in some years ploughing and one passage over 
with the cultimulcher constitute the only fitting necessary to 
seed corn or oats. The yields of com under this treatment rose 
from about 30 to a maximum of 90 baskets in five years. 

Of course in the case of both the flatfish fields and the 
Conservancy farm, grass or legumes (sweet and mammoth 
clover) played the great and perhaps the determining role in 
the record of increasing production. Without them commercial 
fertilizer, even in great quantities, would have achieved little. 
That is a fact we have proved over and over. To put it roughly 
and to say what will be said again and again in this book, we 
have found that commercial fertilizer is valuable to us and 
available to our crops in direct ratio to the amount of organic 
material and the moisture it absorbs and maintains in the soil. 
Most of the land we took over was devoid of organic material 
and more like cement than soil. 

As the grass and green manure programme progressed, the 
immense value of grass and legumes asserted itself in no 
uncertain terms over the whole of the 900 acres. After the 
first hard three years, fields which had been sickly began to 
burgeon into new life as lime and fertilizer brought rich legumes 
and a heavy growth of grass roots and tops. On those fields 
covered by grass, no rainfall and no topsoil was lost, nor was 
the organic material being burned out by open cultivated 
crops like corn. 

In three or four fields, where original seedings of wheat or 
oats failed to produce yields that were worth harvesting, when 
ploughed again after three years of rest and relaxation in grass 
and legumes, production jumped to as high as 35 bushels of 
wheat and 50 bushels of oats. 

In one field on the Bailey Place which we have operated 
for only four years, lime, grass, legumes, and barnyard manure 
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*“ VWheat production from under five bushels per 
V 4 \ook it over to 33 bushels after two years and to 
1 1 K) u r years of grass-wheat rotation. 

Tieord of the field kept for a period of four years end 
J? 47 i may be of interest to readers. It is this— 
tlie first year when we inherited the field already sowed 
i vV we dia not even harvest the crop since it would not 
nave been worth the time and labour expended. The field 
was limed in March of the first year and in the miserable 
wneat stand was seeded a rough mixture of legumes—sweet 
and mammoth, red, alsike and ladino clovers and alfalfa 
1 he wheat itself was mowed down and left in the field 10 
reseed itself. The legumeseedingcameout in a spotty fashion, but 
with more legumes than we had hoped. There was a consider- 
able growth of weeds. During the first summer, following the 
March seeding we made no attempt to harvest anything and 
tne only operations were to spread over the field some of the 
mine of manure we found in the old barns and to clip the 
neld three times leaving the residue of weeds, legumes, and 
gress where it fell. Thus we got three growths instead of 
merely one to turn into the soil along with the barnyard 
manure when we ploughed for wheat in the fall. 

by this process we took no minerals from the field and got 
three growths of weeds, legumes and grass instead of one to 
turn back into the organically starved soil. OF this growth at 
least 95 per cent came out of sunlight, air, and water, and cost 
us nothing but the seed. 

In the autumn of the second year wc planted the field to 
Wh,- , the following July we harvested 33 bushels per acre. 

11S of wheat we put a seeding in March of the 

, t ™l year of alfalfa, brome grass, and ladino clover. The lime- 
ne we applied at the beginning, having broken down in 
o years, now made its effect evident and the legume seeding 
w even and P rett y good and came along beautifully, 
hav K ; 0 ;i° wm S y ear we cut two crops of good alfalfa ladino 
a ,,'“ ut the seeding was not good enough to suit us and that 
and rnn T n g m n P lo “S hed • “ the residue of legume growth 
Drodf^ i r fle / d t0 ^ wheat - The same field which in 1943 had 
m i d rM V ed less than five bushels t0 th e acre produced 53bushels 

than ?;PP eare d to us miraculous, considerably better 

farms AfV^ obtai P ed ln fie l ds similarly treated on the other 
conclusirm fi, e: ^ an ? lnatl0n and myestigation we came to the 
weeds p a ^ tbe S reat quantities of organic material— 
turned b%7t ’• le Sumes, and barnyard manure— which we 
released a L ° the s ? d had > together with the lime, simply 
g cat quantity of commercial fertilizer applied bv 
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'armer ahead of us which was not available to his^crops 
h S e the soil had been what could best be descrit 
jure of cement and gravel with traces of acid. 

“ is was one of the few fields which was ever taker! 

s ._iation during the soil improvement process. On w ^ 

_jn t of our worn-out land we have raised a crop every year 
in order to pay taxes and interest while improving the soil, as 
indeed every farm should and sometimes must do. In the cases 
where we took a field out of production for a year and turned 
back into the soil whatever was raised upon it, the soil was in 
such poor condition that the harvest would scarcely have 
returned the cost of seed and fertilizer. Later on we discovered 
the great virtues of trash mulch seeding of alfalfa and ladino 
clover which gave us a good crop return without taking the 
field out of circulation even for a year. 

We knew, from earlier experience, that lime, legumes and 
abundant organic material did much to make, the natural 
residual fertility as well as the purchased chemical fertilizer 
available to the plants, but in this case the gains in production 
were so great that the only reasonable explanation seemed to 
be that we had released the fertilizer purchased and put on 
the fields by our predecessor which had lain there unutilized 
because the acid soil was devoid of all organic materials and 
refused to absorb or maintain moisture from June onward. 

Our experience with the Bailey Place was indeed almost 
•fabulous. For at least two generations it had been known as 
‘the thinnest farm between Newville and Little Washington/ 
which meant virtually the poorest farm in Pleasant Valley. 
It was a farm of great natural beauty consisting partly of 
great hills and partly of rolling bottom land made up largely 
of glacial, gravel loam churned into great mounds by the 
waters of the melting second glacier. Here and there in the 
lower pastures there were smooth level terraces along the creek 
created by the same water action. At the big old brick house 
there was a magnificent spring with an ancient stone spring 
house containing great troughs chiseled out of solid blocks of 
sandstone eight feet long and two feet thick, where butter, 
milk and vegetables were kept cold and fresh in the icy spring 


water. 

The farm had had a tragic history, so common in all parts 
of the nation, of absentee landlordism and yearly fly-by-night 
tenancy with both landlord and tenant squeezing whatever 
they could from the fields and putting nothing back. Our 
immediate predecessor had bought it in hopes of doing some¬ 
thing with it and had at last given up hope and sold it to us 
at a loss. 

We bought the Bailey Place with misgivings. We bought it 
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r es P^f c apparently poor soil and weeds and su« 
r *° -beautiful farm with a view from one hill, higher 
J Ferguson Place, which on a clear day looked 1 
unties—Ashland, Richland, Knox and Morrow, m 

. Valley I told many of the circumstances and related 

some of the surprising progress that we made in a brief period 
of ownership. Four years have passed since then and £ the 
thinnest farm between Newville and Little Washington* pro¬ 
duced in 1947 an average wheat production of 35 bushels to 
the acre despite the losses brought about by countless cloud¬ 
bursts and windstorms. This production ranks high as against 
the state and national average production of less than 20 bushels 
to the acre. Some fields produced as high as 52 bushels to the 
acre. 


The Bailey Place today raises, after four years, some of the 
nnest alfalfa, brome grass, and ladino mixtures to be found 
anywhere in the United States, not only in quantity of yield 
but in high protein and mineral content. A pound of the alfalfa 
grown on the Bailey Place in 1946 and analyzed at the Battelle 
Institute, 1 was found to contain 6.5 per cent mineral content, 
two per cent and more higher than that contained in most 
alfalfa. And this from ‘the thinnest farm between Newville and 
Little Washington!* 

Lloyd Andrews, a good neighbour, who knew the Bailey 
Place all his life, found himself while searching for strayed 
heifers during the summer of 1946, in corn eight to ten feet 
high on the same fields which four years earlier had produced 
Jess than ten bushels per acre of nubbins with half the stalks 
bearing no ears at all. 

In all the astonishing record of the Bailey Place no part was 
r P 0re astonishing than what happened on the Bailey hills on 
the north side of the highway. These were two great piles of 
glacial drift which for years had spoiled the view from the 
Big House by their barrenness. They had been ‘corned’ out, 
pastured out and ‘sheeped* out over a period of three or four 
generations until they had become sterile eyesores in the green 
beauty of the valley. In spring and early summer, they raised 
a sickly vellow-green mass against the blue skies and by July 
Biey had turned red and brown from the masses of sorrel. By 
ugust they were an ugly faded brown with the burnt-out 
oiiag e 0 f w j re grass, poverty grass, and broom sedge. During 
e spring they provided a little sickly pasture for a few head 
0 livestock but after June 15 any cattle pastured there would 

all j?n te ^r l nst ^ tute is a heavily endowed and ably staffed institution devoted to 
into th i2 ietalll ^ rgicai research - More and more, it has extended its activities' 
mai v • e .. r °‘ sol b anc l agriculture. This experiment and research is producing 
tr . ce ? cienl, ! ,c f acts °f great interest in the relationship between minerals and 
elements and their relationship to health in plants, animals, and people. 
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tarved to death. Not only was there little or no 
^ found but the existing acid soil plants provided ] 
iltrition. Only on the peak of the highest hill, kn< 



jum Jeez, was there any green. There against the skie*^,^^ 
$tch of deep green bluegrass. It marked the spot where in 
weather the sheep, last product of run-down land, had 
gathered to profit by any breeze that stirred. During the years 
they pastured there, before the hills were abandoned altogether, 
they had gleaned what little fertility remained and carried it 
to the hilltop where they deposited it as manure minus the 
minerals they took oft in the form of meat and wool. In mid¬ 
summer the hill resembled a brown, sterile mountain capped 
by emerald-green snow. 

Today, in the fifth year of possession, the Bailey hills loom 
against the sky a deep emerald-green colour from top to 
bottom. The green is the deep healthy green of alfalfa, brome 
grass, and Jadino clover which yields three valuable cuttings 
a year of the finest quality forage—one for grass silage, one 
for high quality hay, and one for some of the most nutritious 
pasture to be found on the surface of the earth, a forage on 
which cattle grow fat as if fed upon grain and from which 
cows come in smooth, sleek, and bright-eyed, dripping milk 
from their udders. 

The miraculous transformation cost ns about §20 per acre 
plus labour. In the first year of transformation we took off 
the once barren hills a value of at least $75 per acre in silage, 
hay, and pasture. In the second year, as the alfalfa, brome 
grass, and ladino thickened up, the value rose to well over 
8100 an acre. In other words, the procedure paid for itself 
more than three times over in one year, raising production 
from a level of about 25 cents to over $75 per acre. I know 
of no example so startling of the value of the New Agriculture 
which operates upon the principle of successful industry and 
business—that you invest a dollar plus knowledge and intelli¬ 
gence in order to make three or four or ten or fifteen dollars. 

The process of restoration, which in essence was no more 
than unlocking the hidden natural fertility of these glacial 
hills, was simple enough. It was this— 

Over the whole surface of the hills we spread two tons of 
lime per acre at a cost of $4.00 a ton. Once this was spread 
we began the process of killing the miserable, acid-soil vegeta¬ 
tion—sorrel, poverty grass, broom sedge, sumach, and black¬ 
berry bushes which covered the hills. This we did by ripping 
up the vegetation with a Ferguson tractor and tiller, or field 
cultivator, going over the whole surface twice, the second 
time at right angles and at a depth of four to five inches. 
Once the hills were ripped up, the surface was disked twice 



• r roughest spots, throe times. This virtually 
egetation and created an even surface for seecL 
he old trash left on the surface. We then drilled 
nds of fertilizer, three parts nitrogen, 12 parts phos- 

* -nd 12 parts potassium together with a seeding consist- 

ing of 9 pounds alfalfa, 5 pounds brome grass and one pound 
ladino clover. All of this was dorie in the dry weather of early 
spring— the windy season of March when the lulls were 
exposed to the sweep of winds coming down the whole of 
Pleasant V alley. 



When the heavy rains of April a nd May came along, the 
trash of dead roots, grass, and weeds left on the surface trapped 
every bit of rainfall. Because of the trash there was no erosion 
and no run-off water even on the steepest parts of the hill. 
To have clean-ploughed the hill in* the spring season would 
have invited and achieved a whole- new crop of gullies and 
tbe loss of much valuable seed and fertilizer. The trash surface 
retained all moisture and the consequent germination was at 
the highest rate we had ever achieved. By late May, almost 
overnight, the once sickly yellow hills had turned to a rich 
green colour. 

With the germination of the seeding came also a thick 
germination of the weed seeds that r emained on the surface — 
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\ a.11 the worthless grasses, wild carrot and otheu 
sts. This crop of seedlings we actually turned! 

: by clipping the hills t wice during the summer mlj 
; process we achieved not only two crops of bady ni 
: organic material but laid down a fairly thick mulch 
over the whole surface of the hills which kept the soil moist 
and cool during the drought' which came later the same year 
for six weeks during the months of August and September. 

By October the seeding lay thick and vigorous across the 
surface of the hills. Against the blue October skies, the hills 
which once had been the worst eyesores of the valley were 
blanketed with what from the Big House appeared to be a 
mantle of deep green velvet. They also provided a heavy crop 
of October pasture. 

In June of the next year, the miracle proved itself. Over 
the hills lay a crop of mixed legumes and grass hay so thick 
that at times it clogged the cutter bar of the power mower. 
The alfalfa and the ladino had made prodigious growth. The 
brome grass was in evidence but giving only one-tenth the 
production it would provide in three or four years. Perhaps 
the most startling of all was the appearance, especially in the 
wet, seepage spots, of quantities of red-top, a fine nutritious 
grass, and alsike clover whi ch we had not seeded at all. Clearly 
the seed had been there nil the time, distributed year after 
year by wind or birds, bu t until the lime and some fertilizer 
had been applied, the seedlings had never grown to maturity 
or even made enough growth to make their presence noticeable. 
There also appeared where it could obtain a foothold thick, 
tight, creeping growths of inative small white clover which had 
been there all the time but was never able to get a start until 
it had been given some hel p. The same was true of considerable 
amounts of red and mamrrioth clover which we did not include 
in the seeding. One thing which startled us was that the field 
of rich grass and legumes was completely weedless, stretching 
rich and green as far as one could see to the horizon. The 
weedless condition undou btedly came from the clipping of the 
year before and from the fact that the ladino clover comes on 
so early and grows so rapidly that it chokes out all but the 
coarser weeds. 

All this was achieved easily and at comparatively low expense 
on the ‘thinnest farm betv>een Newville and Little Washington 5 
on the barrenest, most sferile hills of that farm or indeed in 
the entire valley. I can think of no investment in these times 
which could show such v ast returns. Yet at the very time we 
were cutting green forage of highly nutritious content off the 
Bailey hills at the rate (of three tons per acre, the tenant a 
half mile down the roac’l on fairly level, low-lying land was 
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™ ^ > idf a ton or less per acre of weedy timothy hay 
■ littM nutritive value, from fields which within thre^, 
^Ve^rWmore will not pay taxes and interest. In fact they |£tg 
j^/taxes and interest now and no really serious tenant 
Touch the place. 

That field and the farm of which it is a part are the result 
of the vicious, absentee-landlord, yearly-tenant system from 
which the Bailey Place had suffered for so long. I know of no 
sharper contrast between the old agriculture and the new— 
no contrast between an agriculture which wasted along in a 
worn-out pattern producing less each year at a constantly 
growing cost of production and an agriculture based upon 
maintenance of fertility, the realization that land is ‘capital,’ 
the most stable of all capital, and that farming is a business 
m which the farmer invests a dollar to make five dollars. 

The deep green of the grass and legumes on the Bailey Place 
hills had other implications beside those of soil restoration and 
of increased income and production. The deep green against 
the horizon was plain for all to see but its importance ran 
through the whole economic structure of Malabar Farm and 
touched the lives of all the men, women, and children living 
there. 5 



These hills were a part of the grass farming programme 
which meant not only a healed and restored earth but dollars 
and cents. They meant reduced labour and fertilizer costs and 
increased production and quality of meat, milk, butter, and 
cheese. 

On Malabar there are four big silos to fill each year and 
at the beginning of the adventure it was necessary to grow 
com and soyabean hay to fill them. With poor yields per acre 
this was expensive feed in terms of labour, taxes, and interest, 
and the corn was each year contributing to erosion and the 
breaking down of the soil. Slowly, as the rich grass and legumes 
came to flourish on our hills and slopes, we began to fill the 
sflos with grass and legumes, and as we did so we discovered 
many things of great economic importance to us. 

Briefly they were: (i) That our costs on grass silage were 
approximately one-eighth the costs of corn silage in terms of seed and 
J eri uizer and one fifth in terms of labour . 

Tbs was so because a field well-seeded to a mixture of 
aualta, brome grass, and ladino could be left for a period of 
many years without all the labour and seed and fertilizer costs 
involved each year in the cultivation of corn. We made most 
?* the first lush June cutting into silage year after year. The 
immediate labour involved was slight. By July i, all the silos 
Wer ? filled and sealed. There was no ploughing, fitting, 
cultivating, and harvesting of corn with the burden of making 
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age\in the early autumn when there was so mud; 
■o be done. Year after year the only labour inv< 



_/W&ss programme was simply the harvesting of one < 

Ullage and one as hay with the third rich cutting left * 
pastured off. Rapidly the need disappeared for any supple¬ 
mentary summer pasture such as Sudan grass or the mixture 
of drilled com and soyabeans which we had once used and 
which in turn involved ploughing, fitting, seeding, etc. When¬ 
ever in August or September, as in the case of drought, our 
regular pastures show signs of running short we have only to 
open a gate and turn the herd into a new lush field of alfalfa, 
brome grass, and ladino. 

The job of making grass silage with a field chopper is a 
simple one with no drudgery. The chopper mows the grass, 
drops it into a wagon, whence it is blown into the silo. As we 
own no silage cutter Bob evolved an ingenious. scheme for 
using the pick-up baler and the whole operation became 
simplicity itself. The process began with mowing the green 
hay and windrowing it in the same operation. In some cases 
the mixed hay was so heavy that the windrower attached to 
the mower would not handle it properly and a side-delivery 
rake, attached to the power mower, did the windrowing. 
From half an hour to an hour later, when the lush grass was 
wilted sufficiently, the pick-up bailer passed along the wind¬ 
row, picked it up, chopped it into neat bundles and pushed it 
across the platform on to the wagon attached. Of course, no 
bales were tied and any ten-year-old boy could build the load. 
At the silo the grass mass was simply pushed off into the silage 
cutter, no wrestling with twisted ropes of green hay. The 
operation as a rule keeps three or four wagons working 
constantly from the baler to the silo. 

As to fertilizer, the expense of the grass fields amounted to 
four tons of lime per acre every twelve years and three hundred 
pounds of fertilizer broadcast by a home-built ‘spinner’ every 
three or four years—an operation requiring only an hour or 
less for a ten-acre field. (We calculated that this amount 
represented about the quantity of minerals carried off the 
field and the farm in the form of meat, milk, cheese, etc.) 
Poor or thin spots in any field or occasionally whole fields 
were treated with barnyard manure which returned both 
organic material and minerals to the soil. We have one field 
of* alfalfa and brome grass which is still producing excellent 
yields of hay, silage, and pasture after eight years without 
ploughing, fitting, or seeding. It is probable that with good 
treatment it will continue to yield good crops for at least 
another two to four years. 

(2) Two of the most expensive items of the livestock farmer’s budget 
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ated: (a) Protein supplements in the form of expensing 
Nitrogen fertilizer . 1 

, and protein are essentially the same thing 
-o am e and high-protein grasses are used as forage both 
• i Sundance, the protein in the forage and the nitrogen 
in the fields where it is fixed by the legumes out of the air 
and pumped into the soil in great quantities at no cost to us 
beyond the lime which makes it possible to grow the legumes, 
in the grass programme we raise less and less corn each year, 
and it is possible that within another year or two we shall 
grow none at all and buy what corn we need. This is so because 
acre for acre, deducting costs of labour and fertilizer and the 
savings in feed supplements and nitrogen fertilizer, we can 
make more profit on an acre of good grass and legumes than 
90 per cent of the corn and hog farmers make on corn. And 
With a reasonable use of lime and fertilizer we are constantly 
building our soils instead of tearing them down by row-crop 
cultivation and constant ploughing. 

In the grass—small grain programme the principal grain 
acreage is in oats, and wheat, both of which serve as cover 
crops and protect the soil. The fine elaborate root system of 
these grain grasses also contributes great quantities of organic 
material to the soil and the straw used as bedding is worked 
through the cattle barns, enriched by animal manure and 
urine and returned'to the fields. A good many farmers and 
some agronomists overlook the great contribution of organic 
material made to the soil by the root systems of most grasses 
and legumes, perhaps because they are invisible. In some 
cases green crops ploughed in as green manure contribute 
more organic material from the roots than from the green 
growth which is visible. Certainly this is true in the case of 
rye grass. In Manitoba, fairly dry country, agronomists have 
traced out the fine root system of a single wheat plant and 
tound that it virtually filled with its hair-like roots a cubic 
yard of earth. One plant of tufted mountain grass in Colorado 
was found to have 350 miles of fine hair-like roots. This is not 
true of ‘destructive’ crops like corn and cotton which have 
comparatively coarse and limited root systems although corn, 
pr °P er ty speaking, is a grass. 

Ihe wheat and oats, grown for various purposes and for 
caK PaSt five y< r ars at high P r t ces J have been extremely valuable 
airir Cr °vP S ra * sec * while seeding new meadows. Seedings of 
^ xaita, brome grass, ladino mixture are made in the grain 
plantations which themselves serve as cover crops, The^oats 
1 j Sec ^ as Peed for young stock and milkers and the wheat is 
as a valuable cash crop directly out of the fields to the 
yam elevator. Neither crop is so depleting as corn and neither 
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yes the soil bare to the drying erosive effect of 
rain except for the very short period from se^Jgigg 
•mination. Both through their elaborate root syst^J^j 
[iute great quantities of organic material, 
fhe grass silage produces a high-protein feed; when well 
made it has a protein content as high as 19 to 20 per cent. 
Sun-dried hay, well made of the same grass legume mixture, 
also contains a very high-protein content so that in combination 
the problem of feeding is not one of more expensive oil meal 
and concentrate supplements but rather that of increasing the 
carbohydrate content of the diet to _ secure a better, more 
productive feed balance. Largely speaking, animals utilize both 
proteins and carbohydrates to the highest degree of benefit, 
if the two are in proper balance, provided the necessary 
minerals are present in the forage. On a hi^protem grass 
and legume programme, our problem at Malabar has become 
one of carbohydrate rather than protein supplement. Since 
the grass silage is made in June during uncertain weather 
there is no loss of nutriment through bad weather, for rain 
does not spoil silage as it may spoil hay. Most of our hay is 
made in the open field, sun-dried, during the more dependable 
weather of late July and in an ordinary year we have very 

little damage from weather. . . , 

Moreover, the combination provides a rich nutritional 
'balance, the silage providing carotene and protein in quantity 
and the hay picking up certain vitamins of great importance 
through the sun-drying process. The full advantages of this 
are realized in the feeding methods used in the dairy barn. 

No feeding hours are maintained, but the hay-racks and silage 
bins are kept filled around the clock. Since the cows are run 
loose in loafing pens and are not kept in stanchions, they are 
able to eat whenever they are hungry, and abundant green 
crass silage is maintained, a situation which is as. near as 
possible to that of open, abundant pasture. Under this system 
when the dairy cows are brought in during the late autumn 
off green pasture there is no perceptible drop in production. 

The loafing-shed system has in my opinion many advantages 
over the stanchion system. The risk of mastitis, udder, bone 
and joint injuries is greatly reduced. The cows, physically 
speaking, are certainly happier. The system also permits each 
cow to "balance her own diet with regard to roughage, i.e., 
the amounts she consumes of both hay and silage. Two cows 
may each be giving 50 pounds of milk. One may consume 
twice as much'dry hay as silage and the other twice as much 
silage as dry hay. If put into stanchions and ‘told what to eat 
by being given equal amounts of hay and silage both will fall 
off in production. The milking cows are of course fed a mixture 
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III j oats and corn and obtain some carbohydrates 
yd corncob meal put in the silo at the rate of 
per ton of green silage. The corn meal also helps to 
le silage green and sweet although it is not absolutely 
necessary to make high quality silage. Minerals including some 
twenty trace elements are fed at the cow’s choice from boxes 
placed beside the usual salt box. 

One of the chief reasons for my liking the loafing-shed 
method of dairying is the quality of the manure produced in 
the loafing sheds. Being primarily the soil man on Malabar, 

I am specially interested in this aspect of dairying. In the loafing 
shed the manure is removed every six weeks or two months. 
Meanwhile two to three feet of fresh straw is spread in the 
loafing sheds once a day with a layer of sawdust put in once a 
week when possible to absorb liquids. Day by day the manure 
is trampled. No rain reaches it and all the liquids are preserved. 
During this process the count of benevolent bacteria in the 
manure increases by trillions and the straw and sawdust, by 
the time they are removed, are two-thirds of the way to be¬ 
coming the finest of all fertilizers, both minerally and organically, 
plus the content of glandular animal secretions, hormones, and 
enzymes, which have undeniably an effect upon soil fertility 
and seed germination and exert a catalyzing effect in re¬ 
leasing and making available indigenous fertility. 

Under the stanchion system little of such action takes place. 
Too often virtually all urine is wasted and the manure pile, 
even when covered, consists of a heap of dry straw inter¬ 
spersed with animal droppings. If the stanchion manure is 
removed to a covered shed with little or no moisture in it, the 
curing process (actually a kind of intensive composting in¬ 
volving the breaking down of carbon, cellulose, etc.) takes 
place slowly or does not take place at all. If the manure from 
stanchions barns is placed in the open the manure will lose 
valuable soil nutrients in great quantity through leaching. 
Most stanchion barn manure goes into the fields as a mixture 
°f raw straw and droppings with most of the valuable liquids 
and the invaluable bacteria, fungi, and moulds, either missing 
° r existing in small quantities. Raw straw, until it is broken 
oown, is of very little value to the soil. For a certain period it 
n ) a y oven be damaging in that through the operations of the 
nitrogen-carbon ratio, it actually robs -the soil of nitrogen in 
• e Process of breaking down carbon and cellulose into decay- 
® or gani c material. This breaking-down process is virtually 
^complished in the loafing-shed type of operation before the 
su n ^. re goes to the field, and the manure feeds the soil rich 
Pplies of nitrogen rather than robs it of the same element, 
nave seen many stanchicn barns operated by city farmers 
m.f.— E 129 
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fe^how places with elaborate constructions to accnrfftsh 
*•' achieved easily and naturally in a loafing shed |jwj 
icfiidh tanks for catching urine and elaborate compdjki* 
lacmnery. All of these, taken together, no doubt prodh(£A_J 
n'lalitv of manure somewhat approaching that of the loafing 
Ld but the capital investment and operational costs are 
beyond the sound economic operations of the practical dairy 
former. Either he cannot afford them or the price of milk to the 
consumer must be raised enormously to cover these consider- 

ab Som™»°LT»“ e ’la» S forcing milk producer. ™ .he 
dubious ground of sanitation, to keep cows in stanchions. In 
our own Experience the cows in a well-managed loafing shed 
are not only healthier and more productive, but also cleaner. 
They are never milked in the stable itself but taken to a milking 
parlour at some distance which is always kept m excellent 
sanitary condition. The chances of dirt and infection are 
much less The whole population of Malabar drinks the whole 
mlk without pasteurization, straight from the milking parlour 
thus Eg none of the vitamins which can be destroyed by 

much lower than that demanded by the law, and mn 
cases probably lower than that of most stanchion barns. In 
f welCSd loafing shed the cows will have a record of 
cleanlinEsTS high as or higher than that of cows in open 
pastures At the time of writing we have just come through a 
period of six months without a trace of mastitis jn ajjufbng 
herd of thirty-five cows. Even in the case oi a heiic 
injured her udder jumping over a watering-trough infection 

^TheEatEdemanding stanchion dairies smell of lobbies and 

t0 I A hLEe al often heard misgivings from corn-silage farmers re¬ 
garding the difficulties of making good grass silage and of the 
possibilities of wholesale spoilage, but in our long, varied and 
extensive experience we have had no more spoilage than we 
have had with corn silage (at the top and sometimes near the 
doors). We have put up from time to time some odd nurtures 
such as vetch and rye (cut when the rye was m bloom , - 

and sweet clover (cut when the wheat was in the mi A, 
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uitf^wers put in with corn, but none of these * 
djfpcult. We have made grass silage under all kino® << 
ohs f determined largely by weather, and always achieve^. 
, We have made it both with and without molasses 

aS^ 3 je 6 b meal, without or with water added and never 
sunered disastrous spoilage. To be sure, the greener it is when 
it comes out of the silo, the better the silage. Molasses will 
neip greenness and so will the corncob meal for both act as 
preservatives, but the chief element is moisture content. If 
tne grass going into the silo is too dry, the silage will heat and 
turn brown. It is still good feed but will have lost its carotene 
content and some other qualities. If it has too high a moisture 
content the effect will be more disastrous for an anaerobic 
action will take place which produces the kind of rotten silage 
round at the bottom of the silo at the end of the season. Our 
own test for moisture content is a simple and effective one. 
>ne grass and legumes are taken out of the windrow and put 
into the silo when they are at that point when a handful 
crushed together in the fist will remain a limp and wilted ball. 



VI: GRASS, THE GREAT HEALER 
(CONTINUED) 


The general custom has been, first to raise a crop of Indian 
corn . . . which, according to the mode of cultivation, is a 
good preparation for wheat; then a crop of wheat; after 
which the ground is respited . . . and so on, alternately, with¬ 
out any dressing, till the land is exhausted; when it is turned 
out, without being sown with grass seeds, or any other 
method taken to restore it; and another piece is ruined m 
the same manner. No more cattle is raised than can be 
supported by lowland meadows, swamps etc. . . . Our lands 
were originally very good; but use, and abuse, have made 
them quite otherwise. . 

— George Washington m 1768 


M uch of the foregoing may seem a digression from the 
subject of the healing, restorative, and maintenance 
properties of grass farming. Actually even to the 
notes on the conversion of the straw of wheat and oats (both 
grasses) into high quality barnyard manure fertilizer are a part 
of the whole grass picture. 

Fundamentally of course, while the grass programme costs 
us one-fifth to one-eigth in labour and fertilizer as against 
corn, we are not only preserving the organic content of our 
soil and checking all erosion by grass farming, but are actually 
building up the fertility of the soil. Of course open cultivated 
crops like corn and cotton are constantly achieving the opposite 
results — those of creating erosion and of tearing down and 
burning up the organic content without which even commercial 
fertilizer at length becomes virtually unavailable and useless.. 

In our hill country the presence of abundant organic 
material in soil is the fundamental means of erosion check. 
It keeps the soii open and loose and as absorbent as blotting 
paper to rainfall, drinking up the water instead of turning it 
off a cement-like suiface. In flat, drained land the depletion 
of organic material through persistent and unrelieved pro¬ 
duction of open-row crops, notably corn, arrives at what 
might be called the exactly opposite result. With the steady 
depletion of organic material in fiat, drained land, the soil 
becomes more and more like cement and instead of turning 
off the water as in the case of erodible hill lands it refuses to 
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a fie water and serves actually to cement the s 
bkj tiling that has been put in to drain it off. 
y/own state, the drainage problem has become a< 
vestern and northwestern parts, as the native organic 
efial has become depleted and no measures have been 
taken to replenish it. On some farms tiling which a generation 
or two. ago functioned well in lines laid down a hundred feet 
apart is no longer adequate to drain the soil and today in¬ 
creased tiling, newly placed in lines only a rod (i6§ feet) apart, 
will no longer drain off adequately the surface water after a 
rainfall.. During the heavy rains that afflicted Ohio throughout 
the spring and early summer of 1947 some whole farms in the 
western part of the state appeared for weeks more like lakes 
then fertile, productive fields. More than a million acres of 
what once was the richest flat land in Ohio were never ploughed 
at all during the 1947 season owing to the failure of drainage, 
and an acreage of almost equal size was drowned out after 
planting. Certainly 40 per cent of the corn planted in the same 
area did not ripen because of planting delayed by faulty drain¬ 
age resulting from the depletion of organic material through 
persistent and unrelieved corn farming. 

Indeed over great areas of the United States, proper soil 
drainage has become as acute a problem as soil erosion and the 
Soil Conservation Service has recognized this fact by giving the 
Problem increasing attention. In every case the waning 
efficiency of tile drainage has been traced to the steady 
Repletion of organic material, and to the formation of invisible 
nardpan conditions caused largely by the same depletion. 

In the flat lands with drainage problems, the grass farming 
programme offers as ^reat advantages and profits as in the hill 
country at Malabar, for grass and legumes instead of depleting 
prganic material, maintain it and each time they are ploughed 
ln > serve to increase the organic content. The soil is kept open 
to air, to sunlight and to water which contribute 95 per cent 
a nd more of the growth of any plant, and the excess water is 
permitted to drain off to lower levels. 

Recently we had many visitors from the flat areas of western 
Qhio an( i Indiana. They have come primarily to learn what 
they can of profit from our grass farming programme. All of 
them have come to understand, most of them by harsh ex¬ 
perience, that year after year of corn, or even years of corn 
ln conventional four-year rotation can be disastrous if more 
prganic material than that provided by a four-year rotation 
ts not introduced. In the minds of many of them, not only 
dairy farmers but beef feeders, has dawned the suspicion that 
they would make more money from an acre of grass than from 
an acre of corn while at the same time maintaining and 
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sing organic content of their land and preservis^p 
.sing the efficiency of their soil drainage. 

# feir interest has given rise to a suspicion that gras? 

''is/highly profitable not only to dairy farmers but t<^ 
ders as well. For my own taste, the best beef in the world 
comes from the lush pastures of Normandy and England where 
little or no grain feeding is practiced. The same is true of much 
of the beef coming from the Argentine, fattened wholly or 
almost. wholly upon lush and minerally nutritious pasture. 
The minerally rich semi-arid ranges of the West and South¬ 
west will produce frame and size and vigour in beef cattle but, 
save for a few limited areas of rich, high mountain pasture, 
will not produce fat and finished beef. Nor will the average 
miserable, depleted weedy bluegrass pastures of the Middle 
West produce fat cattle, but at Malabar we have every evi¬ 
dence that livestock from steers to lambs, will grow fat upon 
rich pasture properly cared for and treated as a crop and a 
valuable one. We and one of our neighbours working on the 
same lush grass programme have sent lambs fed only on grass, 
without grain, to the Cleveland market and have had them 
bring top choice price, with the fact announced over the radio. 

There are very few such pastures in existence today in the 
Middle West which is the great corn finishing cattle area. 
Beef feeding and to a great extent the feeding of hogs and other 
livestock is largely a process of stuffing corn, with or without 
sufficient protein supplements, into the animals. It is an ex¬ 
pensive process, not only in its immediate effect of using costly 
feed and involving much labour but because corn, when not 
managed with great skill, is an exceedingly expensive crop in 
that rich area in terms of erosion, depletion, drainage and the 
general destruction of soil structure, Indeed, King Corn has 
in many respects been the curse of the Middle West as King 
Cotton has been the curse of the Deep South. 

For many reasons it is impossible to over-estimate the value 
of the legumes and most grasses as maintainers or restorers of 
worn out soils and as builders of poor virgin soils. Very largely 
they are crops which need little or no organic material in order 
to flourish. A gravel bank or a soil like cement, with lime and a 
moderate amount of fertilizer applied, providing the subsoil is 
reasonably good, will produce good and increasingly pro¬ 
ductive crops of legumes and grasses and in the process, pro¬ 
vide vast quantities of nitrogen, green manure and roots to 
build up the organic material without which no productive 
agriculture can long survive. 

As topsoil builders their value is immense, since the building 
of topsoil is no more than the incorporation of masses of 
organic material into the raw subsoil. That is why the restora- 
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ruf^V dee P tppsoil upon any reasonably good subsoi^i 
fch i^iore rapid process than we have been taught inJUi 
*' Many neighbours and countless visitors have watcheV 
pj^cess at Malabar over a period of years. The record of 

bunding of topsoil from a base of good subsoil is there 
tor all to see. 

I know of no more striking example than the Long Field on 
tne Anson Place. It is a field in which the subsoil is largely 
gravel loam with some outcrops of reddish clay heavily im¬ 
pregnated with iron. During the first year at Malabar, I 



ploughed this field and found that the old topsoil had a 
netl^ mUm dept J of t ] lrec inches - Lar ge areas of the field, 
m u Ch _. aS 60 P er cent, had no t°Psoil whatever! 

(2)thTiuT lad C TT ‘ hro , u g h two causes: (1) erosion, 
Wtheold-fashioncd farmer’s fetish against ploughing deeply 

inrorn, ? mg T the subsoil t0 convert into topsoil by the 
so tK " °r organic material. The field had been limed, 
that tV owner told us, but it was clear almost at once 
tion ro, eie i'? S . S01 ? ethln l . g wrong somewhere. Closer investiga- 
ca ed the fac ‘ that the field had, indeed, been limSd, 
D l r ® y t0 the amount of 500 pounds of ground limestone 
pci acre, an amount so ludicrously small and so quickly used 
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^^calcium-hungry plants and animals that it had 
fifect whatever. 

years later in the autumn of 1946, I ploughed u^ 
feld for wheat, going slowly and forcing the ploug 
_ as possible in order to turn up the minerally rich gravel 
loam subsoil, and although the plough reached an average 
. depth of nine inches and sometimes as much as ten, it was 
very nearly impossible to find any traces of the subsoil. In 
other words a depth of at least 9 inches of topsoil had been 
restored in the short period of six and one-half years. Grass, 
legumes, and barnyard manure had turned a trick for which 
nature, working slowly and unaided, would have needed 
thousands of years. 

The history of the field is largely that of the topsoil building 
methods practiced on the whole acreage of Malabar—simply 
that of incorporating as much organic material as possible, as 
rapidly as possible, into the existing subsoil or completely 
depleted topsoils. In the Long Field the process was intensified. 
The record for the first four years was one of corn silage but 
each year when the corn was removed, the fields were seeded 
to rye as a cover crop and for late fall and early spring pasture. 
Each year during the winter months it was given a good coat 
of barnyard manure. It should be pointed out that* ravaged 
as we originally found the field, it was in far better condition 
than most of the land we took over. 

During these four years the cattle, pasturing on the rye, 
spring and fall, contributed large amounts of liquid and solid 
manure. In the fifth year, when our grass silage programme 
first began to operate in a small way and the same quantities 
of silage corn were no longer necessary, the field was sown to 
oats and produced a good yield. In the oats we sowed a 
mixture of rye grass and Korean lespedeza which came along 
well and provided a great amount of good late summer pasture. 
By November the lespedeza was gone but the rye grass had 
created a thick carpet of sod, as thick as the heaviest bluegrass 
but infinitely more valuable from the point of view of organic 
material because the rye grass puts out a prodigious system of 
fine roots in loose soils, especially during dry hot weather. 
During the winter the field was again given a coat of barnyard 
manure and in the following spring it was sowed to a summer 
pasture mixture of Sudan grass, millet, buckwheat, drilled 
corn, and hay soyabeans. Nearly all of these, being legumes 
or grasses, made considerable contributions both of nitrogen 
and of organic material in the form of roots and the residue of 
plants and weeds left after the cattle were turned off, which 
was ploughed in. Added to all of this, of course, were the 
droppings of the cattle during the period of pasturing together 
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lormones, enzymes, bacteria, etc., about which 1 
ttle but which have much to do with the creatiol_ 
id possibly of topsoil. Earthworms, whose population! 
rapidly in ratio to the rapid increase of moisture; 
organic material, undoubtedly made their contri¬ 
bution by the processes long ago described by Darwin. It was 
during the ploughing up of the field for wheat that I made 
the discovery of the remarkably deepened topsoil. 

This was our last planting of emergency summer pasture, 
for by the seventh year our grass programme, of alfalfa, brome 
grass, and ladino, was established so widely over the farm 
that there was always rich, abundant pasture available during 
the late summer and autumn months. 

The history of that field was largely the history in varying 
degrees of the rest of the farm save that in the case of the tong 
Field repeated and intensive applications of barnyard manure 
had made weighty contributions. Basically, however, grass and 
legumes had done the job. The field gave about 50 bushels of 
wheat per acre and is now seeded to alfalfa, brome grass, and 
ladino and will remain in hay-silage-meadow-pasture produc¬ 
tion for at least four to five years with another two tons of lime¬ 
stone and 300 pounds per acre of 0-20-20 plus the droppings 
of the animals pasturing there during the late summer months. 

It is true, of course, that all soils wall not respond so quickly 
and favourably as our own to the topsoil creating process. 
Our soils are singularly well adapted to the process of restora¬ 
tion for two reasons: (1) Mosdy they are gravelly, glacial-drift 
soils, very loose and workable and highly susceptible to the 
incorporation and mixing of green and barnyard manure. 
(2) The native mineral content of the subsoil is both high and 
well-balanced even to trace elements. 

About 10 to 15 per cent of our land is a rich but heavy clay 
and with it the process of building topsoil is more difficult 
because the clay, more compact and gluey, is more difficult 
to mix with raw organic material and is likely to form lumps 
and pockets. Two tricks we have found effective in hastening 
the process of topsoil building in such clay land are: (1) Rough 
ploughing in of organic material in the late autumn on fields 
where winter is not a serious erosion menace. During the 
winter, through the process of freezing and thawing, the hard 
gluey clay is broken dowm into fine particles w r hich, like the 
loose gravel, loam soils, mixes easily with the organic material 
“-■roots, plants, manure, straw and trash—which is undergoing, 
through freezing and thawing, the same breaking-down process. 
(2) The process of literally stuffing the stubborn soil with organic 
material. 

On some fields of clay structure in poor condition and 
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SA wholly devoid of organic material, we have 



Jixy Ut/vuiu. 0 - - / , * 

LWO and even three years m succession. Un tnesi 
4 made spring seedings of hubam, a sweet clover 

ps a prodigious growth in one season, flowers and - 

AT harvest time the combine merely clipped the heads of the 
wheat leaving the straw standing, and as the summer progressed 
the fields produced heavy crops of sweet clover which, growing 
up in the straw, provided a really immense mass of material 
to be ploughed into the clay soil in September for re-seeding 
to wheat and the following year to hubam, again producing 
the huge bulk of green manure and trash to be incorporated 
in the stubborn clay within a short period. The process, 
together with lime and chemical fertilizer, produces rapidly 
increasing yields of wheat to PY and 1 


increasing yieias ui wucai lu ------- --- 

a profit while the soil is being brought back to life and icrtmty- 
The wheat roots contribute much organic material and the 


ine wneai roots bumnuuLt ---- 

rapidly growing deep roots of the hubam serve to break up 
the tough soil, and later to admit air and water while disin¬ 
tegrating at the same time into the soil structure itself. There 
is also a great contribution of nitrogen made by the leguminous 
hubam which is so great after the second year that nitrogen 
cannot be used as a fertilizer and actually must be omitted. 
The cost of the hubam seed runs about two dollars per acre 
the best fertilizer, soil-restoring buy it is possible to make. 

Within the last year we have put into use disk ploughs which 
do an even better job of mixing earth and organic material 
than that accomplished by mould-board ploughs adjusted to 
doing a rough job followed by disking. This is especially true 
when fall and winter ploughing of heavy sods or weedy poor 
land is made in preparation for fitting and seeding in the spring. 
Owing to the rough fashion in which the disk plough turns 
over the soil there is no danger of erosion during the winter 
months. Snow, rainfall, freezing and thawing contrioute 
enormously during the winter months to breaking down 
organic material involved, whether green or barnyard manures 
and permits virtually the maximum degree of tilth and moisture 
for oats or grass-legume seedings in the spring. Curiously, the 
process appears to create better drainage in poorly drained 
Lots on our clay gravel, perhaps because the loose rough sod 
permits the frost to penetrate more deeply into the subsoil 
and act in breaking up any hardpan which may have existed. 

Beyond the winter ploughing treatment for our small per- 
centage of heavy clay land, we found very definitely that at 
least two other practices contributed toward restoration oi this 
land and rapid increases in production. These were: (i) the 
use of a subsoiler, (2) the substitution of disk plough for mould- 
board plough on all heavy clay land. 
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Pf the greatest problems with our clay land was ■ 
'drainage. In fields which contained both claX? 
am soils, clay portions were frequently unworkable* 

1 ate°r d th C nn V fl 1 beCaiISe ° Pwetness until days and sometimes 
clS'vTtrfn nr n^ h Sl ™nding gravel loam. In some cases the 
but 7 S , P 5 tches never r , eall y drained and produced nothing 
fields on it i C ° arSe rr land This occurred even if 

heavy amnnnk^f^ slopes of hills. The incorporation of 
“ XI amounts of organic material helped superficially to 

run or S vei-v 7 )ip reaS and P r °<? uctive but in the long 

effect. y heavy rainfall even this produced very little 

suSTnn^T 10 ? P Ve , us . the finaI cIue to the trouble. On 
ten inches nf t P a . tc ’ les during a heavy rain the top nine or 
material rlr 1°* lnt ° we had pumped much organic 

ff S Lf SnT 6 ^ 7 Cn °P rh , the first tvvo or thf ee hours 
OI rain and then became completely saturated After that the* 

sloned S 'xh > 7 f°°? ^ if ^ ^ was flavor ran offff it 
sloped. This clearly indicated that below the ploughing’level 

whTr h"h? a t a mpCne i rabIe la y er of earth, like a layer of afphalt 
blocked any drainage downward into the subsoil. F ’ 
^^Sahon proved that this was true. A hundred vears or 
more of ploughing these clay areas had gradually produced 

drafffj^ Jus .t bel °w the ploughing level which prevented all 
diamage or absorption of rainfall. Undoubtedly this land hfd 
been ploughed and fitted again and again by our predecessors 
at Malabar when the well-drained gravel loam poKs ff the 
field were in prime condition but the clay portWs were s tiU 

i beneath, had created over the years the brick like 
impenetrable hardpan which turned tlJcUy areas into um 

vrawe™ p r dra,nab1 ' b08S “ d <“ 

mm r£ , ! 1 '.?.' b ” i .! eM u b g' curvtd !leel hook or chisel, 
I the tractor through these areas at a depth of from 

immediately 6 pfn^t! 7 CUre ? the condition almost 

t u r ° Ug , h * e eartb on parallel lines from 
n „rmi t fl it 64 part tbc subsoiler broke up this hardpan and 
pSd d %ow?J° penetrate into dfc lower »Td “ore 
ill a natural c?v V an T d P ermitte d. the heavy rainfall to escape 
freelv t^ r! fasill °n. It also permitted plant roots to penetrate 

KLS It'S ‘r’’ • scard, .,‘« h of nroistui S rf 
clover on J„f °, f course > impossible to grow alfalfa or sweet 
was broken 1 °L tbese areas , untd after the invisible hardpan 
p. Once these vigorous deep-root legumes, which 
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nd well-drained soil, were established, they 
id to maintain good drainage conditions by t 
p/deep vigorous roots down to a depth of five to 
Afte ripping-up process followed by the deep-root gro— - 

-heavy legumes will undoubtedly keep this clay area open 
friable and highly productive for many years to come, provided 
we do not put the mould-board plough back into these fields 
which are all on partly heavy clay soils. In such fields we will 
from now on use only disk ploughs which do not create a 
hardpan by pressure downward even on the heaviest clay soils. 

The mould-board plough, plus the steady decline m organic 
material in the soils of all our flat land and heavy soil areas, 
has undoubtedly created the serious drainage problems which 
have increased steadily in many areas of heavy clay or gumbo 
soils to the point where even the most elaborate tilage systems 
have become futile and many thousands of acres of once rich, 
productive land have fallen out of production into the status 
of desert land. Each year thousands of acres in the rich Hat 
lands of our own western and northwestern Ohio fall out ot 
production because they can no longer be drained. I have 
seen in southern Illinois and in Missouri, whole fields which 
after a heavy rain resembled shallow lakes more than good 
agricultural land. The water simply remained there, held by 
the hidden, impenetrable hardpan until it was evaporated by 
wind and sun. One need not describe the effect upon the crops 
in such a field or the long-range effect upon the prosperity of 
the individual farmer and the economy of the nation of these 
drowned and partly or wholly useless fields. In most cases the 
use of a subsoiler, an increase of organic material, and the use 
of a disk plough rather than the mould-board plough would 
restore the land to high production within a period of two to 

l ^OuJ experience with heavy clay soils and gravel loam soils 
existing side by side in the same fields has demonstrated once 
again that in a nation as vast as this one, with so many soils 
and climates, there is no general rule or any set of methods 
in agriculture which suits all soils and all conditions. Even on 
so small an area as Malabar we have found from hard experi¬ 
ence, reinforced by a little intelligence, that there is no rule 
or set of rules which is efficient or effective under all conditions, 
and that applies to the use of mould-board ploughs, disk 
ploughs, disk and field cultivators or any other farm machinery. 
It applies likewise to rotations of which with us there is no 
fixed one; each field and area has its own rotation according 
to its topography, its type of soil, its location in relation to 
dairy and feeding barns and even the way it lies toward the 
sun. We have found conclusively that there are no over-all 
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m -Jules governing agricultural practices. We use « 
trash mulching to the deepest kind of mSu 

M n ^ghing according to conditions, purpose, and nek._ 

^ adjust the ploughs themselves to different sorts of 
ling under different conditions and different topography. 
All this is a part of proper land use and fits into our own 
philosophy that the good farmer is a man who knows as much 
as possible, never stops learning, and has the intelligence to 
apply his knowledge and information to the conditions and 
the programme of his own piece of land. It is the kind of farmer 
we must*have in the nation and in this world; it is the kind of 
farmer we will have inevitably because the other kind is certain 



°* ^ lc l ul( ^ a ^ e< ^ economically, despite bribes, subsidies and 
price floors, and their land will be taken over eventually by 
t i° se who cherish it and can make it productive and maintain 
iat productivity. In the world and even in this country, 
where there was once so much good land that we.believed it 
inexhaustible both in fertility and in area, mankind, if he is to 
>urvive cannot permit agricultural land to be owned and 
managed by the lazy, the indifferent and the ignorant. 
aHrhL , Benn T c T tt: suggested recently in a memorable 

if* P . nnce ^ on Unviersity, the time may not be so far 

vlruJ; l n ° rder to P ractice agriculture, a farmer will be 
iequirea to have a certificate exactly as a lawyer or a doctor 
or an engineer must have today, in order to own or to cultivate 
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Such a condition has already virtually 
where food is so scarce that the poor 
farmer cannot be tolerated if the people of 
eat and survive. Such a measure will not be 
political ideology but of grim necessity. 


In all but the trash mulch seedings made on the barren 
hills of the Bailey and Ferguson Places, where the sowing of 
any wheat, oats, or corn crop could not have yielded back the 
original seed, the process at Malabar is to plough as deep and 
as roughly as possible. While this may appear to be a denial 
of the virtues of trash mulch farming and of Mr. Faulkners 
ideas in Ploughman's Folly it is actually an extension of the 
whole theory since the process of deep and rough ploughing 
merely carries the trash farming idea to a depth of nine to ten 
inches instead of merely scratching up the surface and leaving 
the trash on top. Actually the deep, rough ploughing creates 
a kind of sheet composting since the ploughing is usually 
followed, particularly in the case of corn ground, by heavy 
disking which incorporates all roots, tops, manures and trash 
into the soil instead of turning it over and burying it to be 
compressed by the weight of fitting implements into a thin 
layer of tightly compacted organic material, of little or no use 
and even perhaps a disadvantage to the immediately succeed¬ 
ing crop. 

The process leaves soil and trash well mixed together to a 
depth of nine to ten inches, absorbs and holds moisture and 
in the process of disintegration produces stimulation to the 
bacteria, moulds, fungi, and worms which are so vital a part 
of any living, productive soil in which the mineral fertility is 
available to the plants. Actually the process converts and 
maintains our topsoil as a kind of perpetual compost heap in 
which we grow our crops. . ,, 

During the disastrous flood rains of 1947 when cloudburst 
succeeded cloudburst for weeks, this sheet composting system 
demonstrated its great efficiency as a check upon erosion. On 
contoured slopes where there are sometimes on our land 
sudden dips and slopes, the soil, mixed together with great 
quantities of decaying organic material, kept the earth loose, 
open and absorbent of most of the water and run-off. Even 
in violent rains erosion was virtually checked. A handful of 
such soil appeared to be nearly 50 per cent in bulk of com¬ 
position made up of rough, decaying organic material. 

We plough as deeply as possible when ploughing because 
of the nigh mineral content and the loose quality of all but 
our clay subsoil. We had hardly begun operations at Malabar 
before we discovered that perhaps our worst problem was the 
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f# 9 n of the mineral and organic content of the fl/ttis 
were a so-called ‘topsoil’ had escaped erosion. So ^ 
i the Existing topsoil been depleted by greedy farming 'yu™. 

wo °dchuck dug a hole, the minerally rich subsoif 
ch he brought up from ten to twelve feet below the surface 
actually acted as fertilizer on the depleted topsoil and actually 
grew better and more vigorous crops than the surrounding topsoil. The 
sight of a clump of extremely vigorous, deep green oats, corn, 
soyabeans, or wheat in the midst of an otherwise mediocre or 
e ^ en sickly field invariably indicated a spot where the wood¬ 
chucks had been at work. With this tip-off given us by the 
-.at little burrowers, we set the ploughs as deeply as possible 
to bring up the subsoil and incorporate with it as rapidly as 
possible all the organic material possible. 

Later on, continued experience led us to the heretical belief 
that we should have made more rapid progress in restoration 
ii we had been able to scrape from the whole area of the farm 
the miserably depleted topsoil that remined and had gone 
directly to work on building new topsoil out of our minerally 
rich and well-balanced subsoil. It is largely a fact that in a 
period of eight years we have produced good productive soil 
directly from bare subsoil more rapidly than from the pitifully 
worn-out topsoil which we inherited, since the many amounts 
oi organic material introduced into both soils were approxi¬ 
mately the same, the experience is a striking example of the 
mineral depletion and deficiencies of many of our old, still 
existing topsoils. The experience would certainly not be true 
m the case of all subsoils. At Malabar, we happened to be 
singularly fortunate in our subsoils as are all farmers in glacial 
moraine areas, Some subsoils are structurally and minerally so 
poor that once the topsoil is gone it is impossible to restore 
ertility by any method which is economically practical. Such 
land is fit only to be given back to pine forests or at best to be 
as t “ in grazing land. All this is another evidence of the 
aiihculty of making any general agricultural rules in a country 
with such an overwhelming range in types of soil, climate 
and rainfall as the United States. 


^ der tIie ( grass farming programme now well-established 
a Malabar, it must be evident that most soils ploughed for 
ciops are heavy sods compounded of alfalfa, brome grass, and 
m*? 0 c * over . These, when ploughed up after several years, 
se.rrf!, P /? di ^ ous amounts of organic material as well as a 
s - * 3ecl fairly well impregnated with nitrogen to a depth of 
of ma SeV ^ n inciles by the shallow-rooted ladino and to a depth 
sod-so*l * Cet ^ t b e alfalfa. In the cases where the ploughed 
11 is to be seeded for wheat, it is necessary to kill the 
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. * plants to prevent their rank growth the follow! 

; an)cf consequent difficulties for the combine. In order Vs 
P thoroughly and kill alfalfa without turning it over andLhJbk^ 
to the destruction of our sheet composting operations it was 
necessary to develop a special plougliing technique which would 
leave the fresh ploughed strips of sod in a rough vertical 
poatioii and still cover the alfalfa. This was accomplished bv 
f&ilful adjustment of the ploughs, the coulters and the jointers. 
This was found to be possible and effective, so that our rough- 
ploughing sheet-compost methods could be retained while the 
alfalfa was buried and the whole field covered by two or three 
inches of clean earth as a seed bed for wheat. As a result many 
of our fields going from alfalfa sod into wheat have the appear¬ 
ance of an old-fashioned, clean-ploughed field when actually 
beneath the surface they are as rough ploughed as possible 
The disk ploughs which cut the alfalfa roots have proved more 
effective than the mould-boards in killing unwanted alfalfa. 
In the cases of two strips of wheat side by side on the same soii 
with the same seed and the same amounts of fertilizer, one 
strip rough-ploughed and disked, produced as much as ten to 
twelve more bushels of wheat per acre than the strip which 
was ‘clean ploughed 5 and fitted in the old-fashioned way. 
Needless to say, the rough-ploughed strip had a much higher 
moisture content and was virtually immune to erosion either 
by wind or by water. 

The absolute killing of the alfalfa is not necessary in the 
case of corn ground since the corn is not combined and alfalfa 
plants surviving here and there are no great disadvantage and 
possibly through nitrogen production, of some benefit. 

Experiments have been made at the University of Illinois 
of growing corn with a rapidly growing grass and legume 
clover as a substitute for cultivation. While the experiments 
aie not final, yields of 115 and 120 bushels have been obtained 
m successive years recently. This is, of course, far above the 
average yields m Illinois of below 45 bushels per acre for 
several years past. Such a method of growing corn would of 
course greatly reduce the damage caused by erosion and 
destruction of organic material arising from the existing 
methods of open cultivation. We have long cherished the idea 
of experimenting with corn in a sod of alfalfa and ladino 
clover, fne plan is to cut strips through a heavy alfalfa 
lad mo sod with some implement like a rototiller which would 
chew up the strips of sod to a width of about six inches and 
then seed the corn in the chewed up strips. Any cultivation 
would be replaced by the mower which twice or three times 
during the growth of the corn would clip the alfalfa and 
ladino between the rows and leave it there for mulch Such a 
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r t&F an extremely reasonable one since it would elin 
’’ er .rf ° n and virtually all destruction of organic mj 
*P vt.jyould virtually eliminate weeds since the ladino °t 0 ws 
'idly and persistently that it would choke out all annual 

nitmirpn i? re • t , hey S °[ a start ‘ The Process would also feed 
nitrogen heavily to the corn on the upper levels from the 

SS ’Sir f- tffi alfalfa rooB Thl 

ch ot clippings would also conserve great quantities of 
moisture, together with ample nitrogen, so important to corn. 

erv evlli ^t dC the ex P er i ment because no suitable machin- 
fmm ^ anC . bccai ! sc . we have not had time until recently 
-mother arduous duties of soil restoration. 

Whi e it is scarcely possible to over-estimate the soil restoring 
properties of the real grasses, the legumes remain the backbone 
the rertnr^ or of. an y grass farming programme based upon 
so hlr f £ u n i° f fertl lty and mcreased production. This is 
on lf n H USe v h h 1 . eguI ?« ca n grow, unlike many of the grasses, 
18 W i 0lly dev0ld the organic material that 

sav^fh * * gr< ? w h of almost a]1 other hinds of vegetation 
save the trees and the most worthless of weeds. Legumes will 
grow abundantly in bare subsoils of good or average quality 
and with good drainage where lime is present in sufficient 
juantities. At Malabar our best alfalfa and sweet clover grows 
upon bare gravel banks or in heavy clays, both minerally rich. 
Out devoid of all topsoil or organic material. Once the deep- 
rooted legumes start growing, the incorporation of organic 

blro C m a and mUch nitroge ? in the form of g^en manure 
is Stable CaSy mattCr and thC Creation of “cehent topsoil 

h Jr!”* ‘ S t d l rect contradiction to what farmers have generally 

which S k 01- 3 generation or more— that alfalfa is a plant 
iif~? must be pampered, sown on carefully prepared ground, 

alffilffi advance - W e have found beyond dispute that 

lime nrec t an , anstocl ’ at but a pioneer. So long as there is 
™ t P we hfve achieved reany luxuriant crops of alfalfa, 

coSed th?ni d i ladm ° and als,k ? clover on the poorest land 
cr Tn only onc year earlier with poverty ^rass, wire 

Se/ the nr ° d iu d br ° 0nl Sedge > and as * have pointed out 
alfalfa’sown gr ° W h was .. st f on S er and healthier than that of 
experiment?of a^t » tlc re m ainin g worn-out topsoil. The 
at ^Zanesville rvh^ P -. bors t of the Soil Conservation Service 

proved this noii^th 10 ’ W f 1 aaa ** a poor-land crop also 
at the 7 an Pl ’n beyond argument. Out of 200 seedings made 
S S-r and neighbouring farms on subsoil 
only twoSr 1 * P ° 0rCr than our Malab ar glacial subsoil, 
the relidi ol f. WCrC encountered. Dr. Burst has published 
he experiment in a pamphlet issued by' the 
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aent of Agriculture, Our own experiments in the 
,pk place over virtually the same period as tho: 

#st and have been described at considerable lengthl; 
Valley. Both alfalfa and ladino have proved invaluable 
_ Malabar not only as soil restorers but also as producers of 
rich forage and pasture on poor land during the building 
process. In our experience the only places where alfalfa, 
accompanied by lime, will not flourish is in poorly-drained 
areas. While alfalfa roots will penetrate to prodigious depths 
in search of moisture it cannot survive ‘wet feet.’ In our 
experience even poor hill land is better for the production of 
long-standing, long-maintained alfalfa meadows than our 
lower, richer, moister land. Darwin in The Voyage of the Beagle 
describes his astonishment at finding in Chile on desert land 
great patches of succulent, deep green forage. He was told 
that it was a plant called alfalfa. 

The deep-rooted legumes like sweet clover and alfalfa thrust 
sturdy roots to great depths, as great as the measured depth 
of 46 feet in Colorado. Fourteen-and fifteen-foot roots of alfalfa 
are commonplace at Malabar where the rainfall is much more 
abundant. At the Zanesville station Dr. Borst dug pits exposing 
nine-and ten-foot root systems penetrating even into the stiff 
grey shale underlying gravel loam deposits. These root systems 
tend to break up stiff soils and improve drainage. When the 
tops die as the plant is ploughed under or killed, the sturdy 
roots, decaying, leave in the soil not only great quantities of 
nitrogen and highly available fertilizer in the form of phosphor¬ 
ous, potash, calcium and many of the trace elements, but leave 
small tunnels which admit both air and water deep into the 
soil. Moreover, legumes, both deep-and shallow-rooted, when 
sown in mixture with grasses, perpetually feed those grasses 
with a nitrogen supply drawn from the air at no cost to the 
farmer and serve to stimulate a rank growth of grass tops and 
roots so valuable both for forage and for building organic 
material and topsoil. 

The healing properties of grass and legumes on poor or 
abused earth are like those of the white corpuscles of the blood 
in healing over wounds and burns on the human body. The 
value of grasses and legumes to the well-being and prosperity 
of the farmer and consequently to the nation as a whole in 
restoring the vast acreages of worn-out or poorly drained or 
eroded soils in all parts of the country is immense. The chain 
involves higher profits, reduced labour and fertilizer costs, 
increased purchasing power for the products of industry, 
lowered taxes and better food and diet for every citizen, 
whether the farmer or the city dweller who eats what the 
farmer grows. 
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I day of writing this chapter I made a trip with! 
rs through three of our northeastern Ohio coi.. 

, upon the Wooster silt loam which is minerally 
LjeJnnest soils in the world. We saw not one farm in ten 
.icing a half of what it was capable. One in ten was 
falling into decay as the fields slipped nearer and nearer to 
tne deadly line where they could no longer pay taxes and 
interest and became abandoned, a waste and a drain upon 
our economy. One out of ten had already fallen into this 
category. 

Any or all of them could be brought back to a state of high 
fertility at a comparatively low investment of capital and a 
considerable investment of knowledge, experience, and brains. 
If I were a rich man, I could think of no investment of capital 
so profitable as the purchase and rehabilitation of these run¬ 
down or abandoned farms. Within a period of ten years, I 
would be certain of a 300 per cent gross increase of capital 
investment, a gain not based upon inflated prices but on the 
solid basis of Federal Land Bank appraisals—that of production 
per acre. It seems to me that too few people with reserves of 
capital and savings have seen the possibility of investment in 
basically sound but worn-out land in a world which is starving 
and in which there will never be in our time even a fourth 
of the food needed to feed it even on a modest diet. The 
population of the world is steadily increasing and the area of 

E roductive agricultural land and of production per acre has 
een constantly shrinking. The prices of food with increased 
efficiency of distribution are not likely to decline, short of a 
universal economic disaster and even then it should be remem¬ 
bered that people must eat even before they can satisfy the 
devastating urge to propagate new members of the human 
race which in turn must eat or perish. For this reason in times 
of disaster or vicious inflation good agricultural land always 
remains the soundest of all investments. 

. beyond all that is the immense and fundamental creative 
joy and satisfaction which comes of making two grains grow 
where one has grown before, of seeing a whole landscape 
change Irom drabness and desert sterility to green and won- 
derlul abundance. It is a joy which many a Jew, returning 
to ms homeland in ravaged Palestine, has experienced in our 
A 1 *!?’ ,^^ er . e * s P ei 'haps no human satisfaction so profound. 
And there is the great contribution which the investor in such 
a pioject can make to the welfare and sound economy of the 
nation. 7 

In most of our country grass, the great healer, and the 
tegumes which flourish side by side with it, can turn the ebb 
tide oi sterility into a rising surge of abundance and wealth 
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ir. No sight is more tragic than a worn-out aban< 

J none more beautiful than the prosperous horn 
rounded by rich fields. And no sights present so . ^ 
holism in relation to our welfare and strength as a nation. 



The experiences at Malabar have led all of us toward some 
new and, to many soil authorities, possibly spme startling and 
revolutionary conclusions regarding the fertility of soils. Two 
noticeable conclusions have been forced upon our attention; 
even though we might have been ten times less observant and 
interested than we are, we could not have avoided them for 
the evidence has been thrust upon us again and again. 

(1) That mineral balance plus nitrogen and indeed all the 
laws of balance in soil, which may be very nearly as absolute 
as those governing astronomy or physics or mathematics, have 
great bearing upon the health of plants, animals, and people, 
and that in the case of plants a great bearing upon their 
resistance not only to disease but to the attacks of insects as 
well. 

(2) That any good subsoil, and notably our own good well- 
balanced minerally rich silt loam, possesses a fertility which, 
if managed properly, may be eternally available and very 
possibly inexhaustible. The problem is to make that hidden, 
locked-up fertility available to plant life, and available in 
sufficient quantities. 

The case of balance in soils and the great and largely 
unexplored values of trace elements to plants, animals, and 
peoples has been explored with considerable thoroughness in 
the chapters ‘Gardening without Tears 5 and ‘of the Earth We 
Are Born and to the Earth We Return, 5 so there is little need 
to go into it here any further than to observe that the subsoil 
at Malabar is not especially gratifying material to work with 
experimentally since it already possesses in its well-balanced 
glacial subsoil, from the evidence of the vegetation itself, a 
good supply of trace elements with the qualified exception of 
iodine. Our experiments have been most rewarding on the 
depleted topsoil which remained here and there on the farms 
at Malabar. The problem was actually to raise the mineral 
level and balance of the depleted topsoil to that Qf the virgin 
silt loam gravel-filled subsoil. In the vegetable and flower 
gardens we have been notably successful in raising the resistance 
of plants both to insects and disease and the campaign is being 
carried out elsewhere on the farm with similar, although less 
concentrated, results. 

The second conclusion regarding the inexhaustibility of 
fertility in reasonably good subsoils can be explored a little 
further. In this book the reader will come across many times 
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| ‘universal law of fertility—the cycle of birth, gr< 
iilcay, and rebirth. 5 It has been used again and *5 

It has played so large a part in the rehabilitation_ 

^productive land at Malabar and because slowly, but 
nd again, the cycle has asserted its vital and unmistak¬ 
able importance. In combination with the theory of balance 
of elements, that cycle has done the job of turning wholly 
unproductive, eroded fields into fields which produced more 
yields per acre than go per cent of the agricultural land in 
the United States. 

It was not for the purpose of this book alone that I have 
asserted again and again the mere fact of barrenness. Every 
neighbour knows the fields and every neighbour has watched 
the process across the fences that border the county and town¬ 
ship roads. For two generations the Bailey Place had the sorry 
reputation of being the ‘thinnest farm between Newville and 
Litde Washington. 5 Four years of work upon it proved that 
its sorry reputation lacked truth and that fundamentally the 
whole of the Bailey Place was actually rich land, richer by 
far than most of the agricultural land in the United States. 
On it occurred a number of experiences which at first we 
could only regard in the light of miracles. The wiping out of 
gullies and of the loss of water and topsoil was quickly accom¬ 
plished simply by engineering but the tremendous and rapid 
gains in fertility and yields seemed nothing short of miraculous. 

There was the miracle of the Bailey hills, brown and red 
with sorrel and broom sedge and poverty grass, transformed 
within a year into thick, succulent emerald-green alfalfa, brome 
grass and ladino. There was the corn which changed in four 
years from sickly three-foot stalks bearing nubbins or nothing 
at all to a high level of production and the miracle of the 
field that jumped in wheat production from 5 to 33 to 52 
bushels yield per acre in four years, and the miracle of the 
grass which jumped from less than a ton per acre of weedy, 
wooden timothy to four and four and a half tons per acre of 
succulent legumes and brome grass. And on the Fleming Place, 
fields which once would not yield 15 bushels of oats per acre 
produced in the summer of 1947 over 80 bushels, although 
the soil is too light to be good oats ground. And the high field 
on tlie Ferguson Place, once a barren eroded field which in 
r 947 produced 60 bushels and better wheat per acre on that 
pait of the field where the subsoil was gravel loam. And the 
luegrass pastures on the Ferguson, Fleming and Bailey Places, 
not so long ago thin, burned-out, half starved, weedy pastures 
mica with iron weed and wild carrot which today are carrying 
on ush bluegrass and white clover twenty times and more the 
number of cattle they carried only five or six years ago. 
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we began searching for the reasons for all of 
~:en with the aid of scientists far more informed' 
than ourselves, we came inevitably in every ci _ 
/ ey^ngjn that of the pastures, back to the same and simple con- 
tfarsion—that these gains had been made by restoring to the 
eroded, worn-out fields devoid of organic material and of mineral 
balance, that eternally fundamental cycle of birth, growth, 
death, decay, and rebirth. By doing so we had made highly 
available the chemical fertilizer we put on the soil, unlocked 
the thin residue of fertilizer left by our predecessor which until 
then had been largely unavailable, and in the case of the Bailey 
hills and the high Ferguson Place we had undoubtedly un¬ 
locked great stores of native fertility which until the cycle was 
re-established had long remained wholly locked and unavail¬ 
able to all plant life. In other words, those farms were not 
really poor and worn-out farms at all. Except for the Anson 
Place, they had merely been farmed badly so that their native 
fertility, for various reasons, was no longer available to the crops. 

There is nothing mysterious or magical about the process. 
It is available even to the poorest farmer. The pattern has long 
been in the possession of the Department of Agriculture and 
of the state colleges. The only mystery concerning it is why it 
has not been more widely used to restore millions and millions 
of acres of potentially good land which through ignorance and 
abuse has been going down hill since the first furrow was 
turned on virgin soil. 

The theory of the inexhaustible fertility of basically good, 
sound, well-balanced subsoils may seem new, although 
Faulkner in his latest book A Second Look has dealt with it in 
some comments which are immensely stimulating. Sir Albert 
Howard, greatest of British soil men, with a knowledge of soils 
from the broad English counties to Indore and Ceylon, has 
moved steadily toward the conclusion which led him to believe 
that good soils should, to a large degree, take care of them¬ 
selves and remain eternally fertile if properly handled. Dr. 
Bray of University of Illinois, certainly one of the finest living 
agronomists, has had intimations of the truth of the theory 
growing out of his experience. Certainly he believes strongly in 
the balance of soil. It is a theory which will never be supported 
or explored by the over-specialised or by those academic minds 
which believe that all that can possibly be discovered about 
agriculture has already been discovered, for it is a theory 
which, in a sense, involves knowledge and curiosity in too 
many fields—biochemistry and bacteriology, chemistry, botany, 
biology, plant pathology and the scarcely touched mysteries 
of the place which moulds and fungi, animal hormones and 
secretions and many other things play in the universal cycle 
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^fertility, and production, not only in soils and 
himals and humans as well. It involves the pattq 
• universe including the health and vigour am 
uce or plants, animals, and people and of the vigour 
figence of people. 

heedless to say, that is a vast and largely unexplored field 
and perhaps the truly intelligent and reasonably informed dirt 
tarmer can make the greatest contribution of all as he has done 
so often in the past in the solution of agricultural problems. 

or he lives nearer to all these things than any scientific 
specialist and frequently understands infinitely more clearly 
the intricate interplay of all the elements involved. Therein 
lies the profound truth uttered by Confucius centuries ago and 
guoted in Pleasant Valley that ‘the best fertilizer on any farm 
is the footsteps of the farmer.’ Observation and intelligence in 
a farmer can sometimes outweigh in value countless tons of 
chemical fertilizer. 

• At c Malabar it seems to us that the operation of these theories 
is a fairly simple one. 1 he belief has come partly from observa- 
uon, partly from experiment, partly by pragmatic methods, 
rake all farmers, we believe, above all else, what works. It is 
tor the research people equipped with time and education and 
laboratories to find out why it works, But we have our own 
ideas, simple perhaps but deeply logical. 

As has been stated before, we have at Malabar two broad 
categories of soil—about 85 per cent glacial drift gravel loam 
eutier m static deposits or that which has been worked about 
y the action of water, and about 15 per cent pre-glacial 
th^’ j Ut P otentia !*y rich > cla Y- In the glacial drift there are 
tons °* , ston es ranging from minute fragments to 
boulders weighing many tons. In the clay there is little 
fnvpi'i •‘•bese facts are important since the capacity of the 
g avef loam soil for feeding minerals to plant life and eventually 
?“ a!s T 1 P c ?P le , is Probably much greater than the 
hTs Vl '? aCUyof th< \ clay> Also, as has been stated earlier in 
V s much more difficult to incorporate organic 
points h™ th< r cla y tha n into the loam gravel soil. These 
(vhlu A considerable value in the record of the two soils, 
both J* !f m ®i g£ V ns ln , ferti lity are achieved eventually in 
on the wL S °'’ th ,? re ?^ ts are achieved much more quickly 

StaS y graV '' thret 

itomLilS'.;? *° superficial obscr.fr that the 

the gravel Imm r0C ^ / ra § ments existing both in 

down bv the arfin C ^Y sol * s ar e constantly breaking 

stones are th** 11011 °* ^ inc *> heat, frost and water. Rocks and 
stones are the source of mineral fertility in all soils, which in 
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t^Ve simply broken down stone and rock plus the or^ 
provided by the death and decay of vegetation ? 

' ^ral content of stems, leaves and tree trunks dd 
^11 vim ^e disintegrating rocks and in the process converl 
x t^dntiojjiighly available organic form. In the broader sense, the 
"rock and stone content of soil, from the largest mountains to 
the finest pebble, are constantly feeding minerals to the soil 
both in the process of direct disintegration and by transmuta¬ 
tion through various forms of vegetation. The important point 
in so far as fertility is concerned is whether these disintegrated 
or transmuted minerals are available to the plant life growing 
upon the soil. 

Concerning this aspect certain things are wellknown and 
long established—that many minerals which could make a 
great contribution to fertility and production are simply not 
available to plants where there is an absence of calcium and 
that none at all are available in the total absence of moisture. 
It is also well known that organic material is a great absorber 
and conserver of moisture and is therefore vital to any soils 
upon which good crops may be grown. Organic material is 
also vital to the fertility even of land which must be drained 
to be rid of too much water and land where unlimited supplies 
of water are available for irrigation. Plants vary greatly in 
their need and liking for moisture but none can wholly thrive, 
even to the lichen growing tightly against a granite boulder, 
unless some minute quantity of moisture and organic material 
is present. The lichen, once established on a rock, proceeds 
rapidly to provide its own organic material by the death and 
decay of its own leaves through which it has translated in¬ 
organic minerals into highly available organic forms. 

Since calcium is a vital part of soil balance and of great 
importance save to a very narrow range of acid-liking or 
tolerating plants and trees, its place becomes of great import¬ 
ance in the process of unlocking fertility, partly because 
chemically it has a greater affinity for most minerals and trace 
elements than have iron and aluminum and snatches away 
the minerals and elements vital to health and growth of plants, 
animals and people from combinations with iron and aluminum 
in which they remained virtually locked up and unavailable. 
In combination with calcium all these minerals and elements 
exist in a form highly available to plant life and consequently 
to animals and to the people who feed upon the plants and 
upon the milk, eggs, and meat produced from it. (Most people 
and animals and plants living upon a sour land devoid of 
calcium have definite characteristics and display the symptoms 
of many mineral deficiencies, most of all deficiency of the 
calcium essential to good bone structure, health and vigour.) 
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, time, individuals achieve definite general char' 
it set them apart from the peoples of more favourca- 
he same is true of areas in which calcium and other 
j have become depleted. These facts are definitely re¬ 
sponsible for the physique, characteristics an even in some 
degree the cultures of the so-called ‘poor whites,’ ‘hill-billies’ 
a nd Okies’ (all originating on poor soils or depleted ones). 

° al cium then, is one of the keys to unlocking hidden and 
unavailable fertility. It is also the key to producing the high- 
protein nitrogen-producing legumes which also bring the 
organic material which plays so large a role in the whole cycle 
oi birth, growth, death, decay, and rebirth ’out of which all 
iertility and life are evolved and maintained. 

Beyond these facts, which are established and well known, 
one enters a still mysterious and largely unexplored field 
having to do with the trace elements and their effect upon 
enzymes, hormones and the functioning of glands in animals 
and people, and the realm of bacteria and their actions and 
that of the fungi and the moulds from which those miraculous 
new anti-bodies, penicillin and streptomycin and others, have 
been or are being developed. 

That these moulds and fungi contribute to the breaking 
down of minerals and their transmutation into availability to 
plants, animals and finally people is a fact that, in our ex¬ 
perience at Malabar, cannot be overlooked since each day 
•rings new evidence which we could not ignore if we chose, 
oir Albert Howard’s latest book Soil and Health has contributed 
perhaps more than any other authority to the establishment 
i the important place which moulds and fungi play in the 
ioundation, restoration and maintenance of soil fertility. He 
makes the assertion that, together with the bacteria, they play 
r ; n . Important role in the unlocking of inexhaustible fertility-. 
Imc au ' vl< -b Bis enthusiastic, searching, speculating mind, 
has touched upon the powers of bacteria, moulds and fungi to 
nasten the breaking down of all mineral material from boulders 
P e BbJes and their power to make the disintegrated 
nerals available to plants, animals and people. 

out conXi th< k? bacteria, moulds and fungi— can exist with- 
multiDlv l egrees of mpjsture nor can they exist or 

in the* n T l ie .P rc . scuce m the soil of organic material 
material in !.) ^eat i, decay and rebirth. Therefore organic 
the productivitv nf VCr f °T 1 ’ becomes of vital importance to 
of the native ™ ° an V soil and particularly to the availability 
availabilTtv^f m , lner . a ^ s ana elements in that soil and to the 
liability of chemical fertilizer applied to it. In addition to 
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|?t\that decaying organic material acts as host andibo^ 

N i>r bacteria, moulds, fungus, earthworms and ftfte' 
jis which are intrinsic elements of all living and f<Ml 

_ /|he organic material serves as well to check erosion 

; improve drainage and aeration. With calcium, organic material 
provides the key to that cycle of birth, growth, death, decay 
and rebirth which makes the mineral content of the soil, what¬ 
ever it may be, available to the plants and consequently to 
animals and to people. When any segment of the cycle— 
moisture, bacteria, moulds, fungi, mineral balance, organic 
material or the calcium content, (which is perhaps the most 
valuable element in mineral balance)—breaks down, the whole 
chain is broken and one by one the various links collapse, 
bringing about the rapidly declining production and eventual 
sterility which is characteristic of so much once good and still 
potentially good agricultural land in the United States and 
in the entire world. 

Of course outside the circle lie other elements which con¬ 
tribute to a speeding up of the whole process of mineral avail¬ 
ability or fertility, notably the residue of trace elements and 
the effect of the glandular secretions and bacteria from animals 
which contribute greatly to the cycle on soil where barnyard 
manure is used. As was pointed out in Pleasant Valley it would 
be possible to recreate synthetically and chemically the mineral 
content of a given amount of barnyard manure, but the result¬ 
ing mineral content would fall far short of achieving the same 
degree of fertility as the manure itself on a given plot of land, 
even if credit was allowed for the organic material contained 
in the manure. Somewhere there are mysterious elements which 
have not been sufficiently studied or understood. Nevertheless, 
while the content of barnyard manure is, from all points of 
view, the best long-range fertilizer man can use, relatively ex¬ 
cellent results in establishing the cycle of fertility and restoring 
or maintaining fertility can be obtained, as we know well at 
Malabar, by the use of green manures in which the animal 
element with its glandular contributions and its trillions of 
living bacteria are missing. And, repeating a statement which 
will be made again, all barnyards manures are not of the same 
content or value particularly on the mineral side. Poor land, 
deficient or depleted, or land where the mineral fertility is 
locked up in chemical combinations with other elements will 
produce poor manure, infinitely less rich in mineral content 
than the manure resulting from grain and forage off soil where 
there is an excess residue of minerals which the animals do 
not need or cannot utilize and which consequently is returned 
to the soil. 

Since the publication of Darwin’s book on the earthworm, 
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\v intelligent people have doubted the great contriau 
iaq^ by this lowly organism toward converting crude 
V/j™ and fertile topsoil of highly available mineral content. 

e w thv, ; orm can exist and function only if the other 
iKs called moisture’ and ‘organic material’ are present. With- 
ai aw these and the earthworm together with bacteria, moulds 
ana tungus all perish, leaving the soil to become poor and un- 
pto uctive, not because there is a shortage of mineral fertility 
put because this mineral fertility becomes unavailable to plant 
me. this condition has given much land in the United States 



a bad name—of being ‘worn-out,’ poor or unproductive_ 

when a proper system of agriculture, based upon the eternal 
fen l’ W0U ^ P rove within a short time to be prodigiously 

It is one of the errors of the earthworm fanatics that the 
planting of a few hundred earthworms in a sterile field 
devoid of organic material will restore the field to a high 
degree of fertility. Under such circumstances the planted 
earthworms will merely suffer from lack of moisture and 
eventually die from lack of organic material on which to feed, 
i ne presence of earthworms in a field where there is moisture 
and organic material in the process of death and decay will 
nasten greatly the process of unlocking and making available 
tiatural richness of the soil but without moisture and 
matenal the y merel v die out - Again the whole cycle 

halcT ° n L°^ L wo hnks of the chain af e missing. We 
have found at Malabar that the mere increase of organic 

and consequently of moisture has brought in armies 

repairedTnH 18 !!^ 1 ^! re P rodu ^ e ra P idl y once the finks are 
bare rl^ t d , he cyclc restored to operation. We have had 
ekrhVlXb ^ 3 c ° nverted lnto da rk soil to a depth of five to 
blrnUr?' a fw X ea f rncrely by top dressing them with 
does V the ln r partIcular with chicken, manure. Not only 

growth - 5 “ ° manure encourage and promote vegetat’ve 
earthwr. * ^ onser ves the moisture vital to existence of the 
worm and provides decaying organic material to sustain 
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ive it the force to multiply rapidly. The spilled 
sh present in chicken manure provides the earth ] 
particularly rich diet as the grain ferments and ? 

Jar. Any fisherman knows that the best place to 
worms in abundance is in or near an old manure pile. 

Only one serious doubt remains with us regarding complete 
efficacy of the cycle of fertility and its ability to release from 
our own minerally rich soils a fertility available in sufficient 
quantities for the crops grown. We do not know whether, in 
the case of heavy yielding crops, the process of breaking down 
of minerals into availability is rapid enough to supply all the 
needs of plants growing in profusion. 

If on a given square mile all wastes, even to human bodies 
after death, were returned directly to the soil, it is clear that 
that area would lose none of its mineral.and comparatively 
little of its organic fertility, but on any farm these conditions 
do not hold. There is always the mineral drain represented 
by the eggs, milk, meat and bone, fruit, vegetables, etc., sold 
off a farm which to great extent is carried off eventually and 
in turn from cities in the form of sewage into the all consuming 
sea or buried in a lead coffin in a graveyard. If the soil, through 
the cycle of birth, growth, death and decay and rebirth can 
break down its contents rapidly enough to replenish this drain, 
then commercial fertilizers on land possessing good, balanced 
subsoils would be unnecessary and the natural mineral fertility 
alone would suffice: but it is possible and probable that heavy 
yields drain off minerals more rapidly than the cycle breaks 
them down into availability. Under such conditions commercial 
fertilizer imported on to the farm becomes a necessity in order 
to maintain fertility and yields. 


The opening of a gravel pit in the cemetery field revealed 
a whole new segment of information concerning what has 
been going on deep down in the ‘worn-out’ soil of the lower 
fields on the Fleming and Bailey Places. 

We needed gravel for the upkeep of the miles of lanes and 
barnyards; paying eight dollars a load to have it trucked in 
might have been a negligible item on some farms but it suited 
neither our budget nor our plan. Such precious gravel was 
clearly beyond the means of any but a millionaire farmer and 
we knew that somewhere beneath the surface of our own lower 
fields there must be deposits of gravel, clean enough for road 
building. It was Bob who did the prospecting. In his spare 
time, he began making borings with the posthole digger and 
wisely he turned to the cemetery field where, save in the lower 
end, there had been in the beginning no topsoil whatever. 
The field contained one edge of a sloping ridge which formed 




‘semicircle extending through most of the bottorij 
j mc» Bailey Place and Fleming farm where the rev% 
teodhetwty in response to lime, legume and organic maG 
esrihecn sensational. 1 

, - chose the cemetery field for three reasons: (i) It lav 

hidden away where the possible unsightliness of a gravel pit 
would be least noticed in the general landscape. (2) It lay 
close to one of the principal lanes where gravel would be 
easily available for hauling. (3) There was every indication 
that the long, semicircular ridge had been produced thousands 
ot years earlier by the action of waters rushing out from under 
the Second Glacier and that therefore the waters had probably 
done all the ‘washing’ for us and we would be able to haul 
the clean gravel directly from the field to the lanes. 

The prospecting was a brief affair. At about the fourth or 
ntth boring, he hit a beautiful mixture of clean sand and 
gravel and the Ford-Ferguson loader went to work. 

It is necessary here, I think, to repeat the history of the 
cemetery field and of the particular ridge in which Bob made 
the boring. It had been originally a field from which all the 
topsoil was eroded. By the use of lime and legumes plus a 
three-year period of ‘restoring’ under pasture management it 
had, when seeded to wheat, produced thirty-seven Bushels of 
wheat per acre. The seeding of alfalfa, brome grass and ladino 
(made in the wheat) immediately produced "a great deal of 
grass silage, hay and pasture. The production along the ridge 
already described had been nothing short of prodigious and 
on the spot where Bob prospected, alfalfa left standing as a 
test was over three feet high. Moreover it consistently produced 
on that particular spot virtually the maximum quality of 
matured seed. These facts naturally aroused a passionate 
interest in discovering what miraculous process was taking 
plEuie out of sight deep down in this subsoil. 

The excavation was begun far down the edge of the slope 
that marked the ridge and the work of a day or two of digging 
produced a cross section of the subsoil to a depth of about 
twenty feet. Almost at once a large part of the story was 
revealed. 

First of all, we discovered a great depth of stratified gravel 
and ol sand so fine that it could serve as moulding sand. The 
layer of sand, although the season was dry, was saturated with 
water. The gravel was of all sizes from that of a pea to small 
houlders the size of a man’s head and all of it smooth and 
rounded by the action of water which had been taking place 
ior thousands of years. The gravel contained stones of a hundred 
oitierent compositions, nearly all of them foreign to our 
country in pre-glacial times which indicated that they had 
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transported to our valley from regions perhaps z 
Mth laf the Hudson Bay country by the scraping actil 
^glacier, on the surface of the glacier or embedded 1 
^ ' kones ranged from iron through granite and flinty 

Crates to pieces of limestone so soft that it was possible 
to etch them with the fingernail. The gravel pit was indeed 
an amateur geologist’s paradise. Practically every mineral, 
down to the minor trace elements, was represented. 

Most of all, these stones were all in various stages of dis¬ 
integration, according to their composition and hardness. The 
conglomerates, the limestone and even the granite, were rotting 
away slowly. The fact was that the gravel pit represented a 
depository of concentrated and diversified mineral fertilizer 
high in availability and virtually inexhaustible as a source of 
plant, animal and human food. It was all there waiting to be 
utilized. Under the agricultural methods employed by our 
predecessors this mine of mineral wealth had simply become 
unavailable. 

Originally the earth above had been covered by a thick 
hardwood forest with deep roots which fed upon the mine of 
minerals, carried them upward toward the sunlight and the 
air to translate them into organic form as wood fibre leaves 
and blossoms; these—as they grew, withered and died—fell 
to the surface of the earth and over a period of millions of 
years formed a deep rich layer of mould and topsoil. 

Then came the first pioneer who cut down the forest and 
burned the residue and planted seed in this rich layer of soil. 
The seed germinated and in the richness upon which it fed 
produced huge growths of crops other than trees—crops which 
fed the animals and people. The old, slow forest system of 
pumping up the mineral richness of the gravel pit and deposit¬ 
ing it upon the surface of the earth was broken. The new crops 
were shallow-rooted and fed scarcely to the depth of the layer 
of rich topsoil. From the deep level there was no more replen¬ 
ishment and the farmer, blessed by the great natural richness, 
put nothing back either of minerals or of organic material 
into that comparatively thin, dark-coloured top layer. And 
presently, after a couple of generations, the yield of crops and 
the mineral and vitamin content of them began to decline. 
But another process, even more destructive, was occurring at 
the same time. As the organic material of the ancient leaf- 
mould soil became oxidized and depleted under constant 
cultivation, the rain ceased to penetrate the earth and began 
to run it olf, carrying away quantities of the rich topsoil down 
the neighbouring creek into the Mississippi and Gulf of Mexico. 
A little was deposited on the more or less flat ground of that 
particular cemetery field below the gravel-impregnated ridge, 
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of it was carried away altogether and lost, pro^ 

least two disasters had occurred. The topsoil, formeu^y 
e so slowly over millions of years, was carried away 
[together down to the level of the'raw soil and gravel. Or 
when the topsoil remained it was virtually depleted of all 
available minerals, especially of the calcium that nature had 
provided as the great catalyzer to make the other minerals 
available. 

Above the surface of that rich mine of mineral fertility the 
°iT n ! r and tben the tenant P r °duced less and less until at last 
f; ?4 u s became unwanted and deserted and the cemetery 
held became part of what was called a ruined and worn-out 
tarm. And all the time deep down or even exposed at the 
surface of the eroded fields where it could be seen and touched 
fertT° USands dollars of virtually inexhaustible mineral 

The deep section of earth exposed by the gravel pit showed 
us not only the great reserve which lay there beneath our feet 
out it showed us many things which had been taking place 
since w^e had gone to work on the cemetery field and which 
in turn had brought about the return of richness and fertility 
to a ‘worn-out* field. 

. To begin with, on the very surface of the soil which only 
eight years earlier had been bare gravel sparsely covered with 
poverty grass and sorrel, there appeared a comparatively thin 
layer three to four inches in depth of dark, rich friable soil. 
h made up of man y things—of the roots and leaves which 
nad been clipped and left there by mowing or had died in 
tne course of the season’s change to fall there and disintegrate; 
i represented the roots, stems and leaves which had been 
urned into the soil by the plough; it represented the droppings 
and the effect of the urine, hormones, and glandular secretions 
ot tne animals which had pastured over it for a period of three 
o tour years; it represented the action of the nitrogen and the 
ottier factors, many of them still unknown, produced by the 
various varieties of legumes, red and white clover, alsike, 
aaino and sweet clover which had been seeded there, and the 
action of the finely ground limestone which had been spread 
neie to make the existence of the legumes possible; and it 
cprcsented, perhaps in minute quantities, soil blown from 
rnl^cf f te i prairies and grazing land, blown from hundreds of 
renrl. T 1 west by tbe P rev ailing winds. All this thin layer 
actin e P tec l ne w topsoil created not by millions of years of 
uiethods Ut ^ yCarS concentrated attention to natural 

Just beneath this thin layer could be seen the building 
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actually at work. Below the dark layer which exti 
rd in a fringed fashion, there lay a whole wq 
-the fine roots of the ladino, penetrating to a 
eyed or eight inches each covered with the tiny nodufi 
Itrogen creating bacteria. Then below this the deeper 
mass of hairlike roots extending downward to a depth of more 
than two feet which represented the feeding system of the 
brome grass. These tiny rootlets, being fed with nitrogen by 
both ladino and alfalfa, penetrated deep into the richness of 
the disintegrating glacial gravel. In this area the formation of 
deep topsoil was in what might be termed the secondary 
stage. The individual stones of all sizes were crumbling rapidly 
and had begun to take on the appearance of topsoil in its 
earliest stages of development. Here as in the top shallow 
layer lay revealed the intricate tunnelling of the earthworms 
which in the process of passing the plant materials and tiny 
fragments of stone through their bodies were darkening the 
mineral mass as they turned it into available plant food. 

But most spectacular of all was the story told by the roots 
of the alfalfa. These extended downward to a depth of from 
twelve to fourteen feet into the slowly crumbling mass of sand 
and gravel. At the top, near the thin layer of topsoil they were 
coarse and thick as a thumb, spreading out at the surface in 
a crown of rankly growing stems and leaves. As they descended 
into the gravel they grew more slender, sending out all along 
the way small lateral roots covered with nitrogen-producing 
nodules which extended horizontally on each side of the stem 
into the mineral riches of the gravel. Finally at a depth of 
twelve to fourteen feet the rootlets fanned out again in a net¬ 
work of hairlike rootlets penetrating in all directions. What 
we saw exposed was the whole system by which the alfalfa was 
tapping the deep mineral richness (as the roots of the primeval 
forest had once done) and bringing that richness upward to 
die sunlight and the air on the surface of the ground where it 
was deposited in highly available organic form. In other words 
the deep-rooted alfalfa and the deep-rooted Sweet clover which 
preceded it had restored the ancient process by which these 
reserves of mineral fertility were tapped. 

But there were other evidences as well of the remarkable 
capacity of the alfalfa to convert the slowly disintegrating 
gravel into available fertility. In a kind of column surrounding 
each of the heavy alfalfa roots to a depth of two feet into the 
gravel and sand there was a casing of dark earth formed out 
of the surrounding gravel or descended from above along the 
course taken downward by the root. How this came about or 
what the process was by which this topsoil was forming about 
each root, I do not pretend to know. I only know that the 
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i / or *° see anc ^ that it explained a littre/cfyej" 
ble ability of deep-rooted legumes to create soiRl^lI 
uneral fertility available. kXLi 

/6 tlier happening had a special interest and in it a herd 
• - . arlin g Guernsey heifers played a part. They were pastur¬ 
es, 111 the field when we opened the gravel pit and with the 
wlf/u W1 j“ c y ec j curiosity of young heifers they joined us to 

cnvprl/'if not g0 , awa y- Presently one of them dis¬ 

covered the alfalfa roots that became dislodged and spread 
about as we worked. She picked up a root and began chewing 
c ° a f se u PPer end near the crown. Then another and 

on thYnUMr he r, exa T- I ? I f UntiI a11 of th em were chewing 
n the alfalfa roots like children on lollipops. The roots were 

tough and required a lot of chewing before the heifers deemed 
them ready to tuck away for further use. They persisted and 

ea£ml g f g i m th u w ? 7 ,°f the loader and truck in their 
thfwt, 1 pl< i k Up , the dlslod ged roots. This despite the fact 

Dastnrfl Tif j nCe deep m . ri , ch alfalfa—brome grass—ladino 
pasture and had access to rich bluegrass and white clover as 
Da , t ^ eert^ wilcl grasses and weeds in an adjoining bottom 
pasture. 1 rom then on whenever we worked the gravel pit the 
were on hand to pick up the dislodged roots as if they 
were special delicacies. 1 

I think the answer was that they found in the coarse tough 
oots a rich supply of minerals including a good many trace 
„“ cnts , existing in a particularly concentrated form. These 
wwn d crowns were of course exactly the part of the alfalfa 
down I'" 5 ^ Umed m ‘° 1116 soil t0 deca Y whenever we ploughed 
provided S nni an , d ° f C0UKe in r thcil great numbersactually 
from Vw. J on] y, quantities of mineral fertilizer brought up 
ateh, av^M Wn • b , Ut , a r k ° provided fertilizer almost immedi- 
larwelv ln ideal form to succeeding crops—a fact which 

alfalfa 7 anrflwn lmmense revitalizing properties of both 

upon rich land ^ ° n S °' Ca,led la « d or even 

U ; hich w ? °P ened was clean washed 
mixture of smalf V ? ld ° c j 1 ^, or , | oam , the same remarkable 
loam *5,™ ? 1 st0 . I ? es and boulders exists together with clay 

Elsewhere in a ?' 1 * i ° f °l! r glacial drift soils at Malaban 
the gravd In ****? th ? act T of water has not washed 

to gravel is of d qmte C ! ea u n . l he P ro P°rtion of clay loam 
piocesJ was* r ?5 c our se J much higher. Nevertheless; the same 
even in tK? y tak ‘ug P lac e over the whole of the farm, 

I Lnownf COmparatlV ' d j small area of pure yellow clay, 
of the rprrnrV exarT *pl^ evident to the eye, 

rebuilding e *® cienc y of Jime, grass and legumes in 

g ils than was revealed to us from the moment we 
i6i 
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gravel pit. It illustrated as well the faq 
‘ birth, growth, death, decay and rebi 



d, fertility of all kinds, whether virgin and in] 
idjfo/ or applied in the form of commercial fertilize 
Jeatfeu down to lower levels, becomes available once more 
and with it healthy and abundant crops become possible again. 

At the moment we are endeavouring to discover the proper 
ratio between the amount of mineral fertility exported from 
the farm in the form of food to the amount of .mineral fertility 
released each year through the cycle mentioned so many 
times. This is a ratio difficult to establish because of the in¬ 
tricacy in the operations of nature. When it is taken into account 
that a steer weighing eight hundred to a thousand pounds will 
remove approximately ioo pounds of calcium from the soil 
on which he is grown and that there are countless dairy cows 
which turn out fifty pounds upward of milk per day containing 
a high calcium content, it becomes evident that the drain on 
all minerals and on calcium in particular is considerable and 
may easily be out of ratio with the released, available, natural 
fertility of the land upon which the forage the animal con¬ 
sumes winter and summer is grown. 

At Malabar we do not pretend to know absolutely about 
these things. We only know what has happened and what we 
have seen and have made deductions accordingly. These 
^observations have been included in this chapter, ‘Grass, the 
Great Healer, 5 because grass and legumes and the lime which 
makes possible their growth and their abundance are perhaps 
the most important link in the whole of the cycle. Without 
the limestone and without the moisture, the soil maintenance, 
the great quantities of nitrogen and of organic material con¬ 
tributed by the grass and legumes, any soil will decline quickly 
to a condition in which erosion and either aridity or saturation, 
according to the topography and type of soil, become problems 
and the natural fertility becomes locked and unavailable to 

E lants, animals and people. Conversely they are the means 
y which the whole cycle of fertility and its perpetuity may 


start again. 

There are dead soils and living soils. The dead soils are those 
in which some link of the cycle has been broken and the whole 
process ceases to operate. They are the soils which produce poor 
plants, animals, and people. The living soils, in which the cycle 
operates freely, produce plants, animals and people which are 
vigorous, fast growing and resistant, and people with physiques, 
intelligence, energy and initiative. As Dr. Jonathan Forman 
has pointed out—‘We are very largely what we eat.’ 

If we do not succeed in providing artificially or releasing by 
natural processes the varied minerals and elements vital to the 
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of healthy, vigorous and intelligent people, . 
atry shall become merely a people like the grea\ 
fatic peoples who continue to exist and survive rn^rj^ 
the most brutal and ruthless biological operations of 
inian law of survival of the fittest. 

In all of this, the question of diet, so emphasized during the 
past two or three generations, becomes of secondary import¬ 
ance to the mineral and vitamin content of foods included in 
a given diet. In other words, the most carefully balanced diets 
*?' the world become ineffective if the materials included in 
those diets are deficient in minerals and vitamins. This mineral 
and vitamin content is determined by the quality of the soils on 
winch the materials of the diet are grown. In other words, the 
mest, best balanced, diet in the world, grown on some pf the 
viciously depleted soils of the Deep South or even in some parts 
ot the once fabulously rich Corn Belt, would have very little 
eiiect on raising the health, energy and intelligence of the 
people living on those soils. 

Even the field of nutrition, appearing to the superficial 
observer to be far removed from grass and legumes, has in 
reahty, a very close relation to grass and legumes, for grass 
and legumes play the key role in making available the mineral 
richness of the earth. The richest soils on the earth—the prairie 
eorn belt and the vast midwestern plains, the black soil belts 
ot lexas, the Ukraine, Mississippi and Alabama—are essen¬ 
tially grass and legume-made soils, existing primarily owing 
o the reserve of calcium in the form of disintegrated limestone 
or in a form transmuted through the cycle birth, growth, death 
nd decay into a high degree of organic availability. In a 
nse ah of us go back to grass and legumes for our health, our 
Rigour, our intelligence and indeed for our very existence. 

ne has only to live in close contact and observation of their 
miraculous healing properties on worn-out and organically 
pleted soils to understand the part they have played in 

^Snjrftime 111 * 11 * 8 ^ develo P ment since the 
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VII: SOME MORE ANIMALS 




Brought four puppys, that is three dogs and a bitch dis¬ 
tinguished by the following names viz. that with the most 
black spots Vulcan, the other black-spotted dog Searcher, 
the red-spotted dog Rover, and the red-spotted bitch 
Sweetlips. 

—George Washington’s Farm Journal 


S ylvester is a Guernsey bull. He is the biggest Guernsey 
bull I have ever known and one of the handsomest. He 
is also the biggest baby I have ever known. 

He came to us from George von Penen who has a farm 
near Kalamazoo, accompanied by a harem of thirty-four lady 
friends, of all ages from six months to an old girl of thirteen. 
At Malabar he found another twenty-seven ladies awaiting 
him. From then on he occupied, as Lord and Master, the big 
stall and bull pen in the dairy barn at the Big House save for 
occasional periods when he was allowed a holiday in lush 
pasture with the dairy cows and young heifers. 

On his arrival he was a young fellow, not quite two years 
old and he continued to grow and put on weight and muscle 
for almost another year, but from the first he revealed the fact 
that there was a broad streak of ham actor in him. He was 
always a poseur and, as if aware of his own good looks, he spent 
a great deal of time in the bull pen, striking attitudes and 
showing his profile to anyone who would care to stop and 
look at him. Occasionally, the plastic pose would be interrupted 
by pawing and snorting ana playing with the big iron oil 
drum which was given him as a plaything. 

I think he made up stories about the oil drum, converting 
it most often into a rival when he would give it an unearthly 
drubbing. At times he would butt it up-hill on the slope of 
the bull pen. When it struck the wall of the barn it would 
rebound and start rolling downward back toward him. At 
just the right point he would give it another almighty butt 
so that it repeated the action. This game would go on for 
sometimes as long as an hour. It began, I think, as his own 
idea of fun and exercise but gradually like all his other actions 
it took a show-off form. The spectacle was exactly like that of 
a middle-aged businessman playing handball and showing any¬ 
one concerned or interested that he was just as young as he 
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The larger the audience the more enjo 
^esteii appeared to gain from his performance. ^ 

meanwhile he developed as well some of the chara&t^ 
spoiled Persian cat. Unlike most bulls he appeared 
- J| BPY petting. Inside his stall, he would come and thrust 
his head over the edge of the barrier to be petted and talked 
to. I think it was the sound of my voice or Al’s or Jim’s he 
hked more than the petting. You’d say to him, ‘Well, how’s 
the old stinker today?’ and there would be a kind of answering 
deep rumble from his throat. And then ‘Want some attention, 
do you?’ and again a rumble. The eyes, which a moment 
before had been showing the whites in his performance in the 
role of the big, bad bull, would half-close with pleasure. 
Usually the petting and conversation was accompanied by a 
treat of some kind—a handful of grain or a fresh ear of sweet- 
corn or an apple. He knew perfectly well what ‘Do you want 
an apple?’ meant. Also he clearly knew what we meant when 
we asked, ‘Want some attention, do you?’ 

Only one thing tempted him away from the pleasure of 
being petted and talked to and that was the presence of ladies 
who frequently took a timorous attitude toward him. The 
moment they would start back and, in a feminine way, cry 
out, ‘But aren’t you afraid of that big brute?’ all the ham in 
him would come to the surface and he would begin at once 
to arch his neck, to snort, show the whites of his eyes and to 
flex all the great muscles of his handsome neck. No ham actor, 
strutting through the lobby of the Hotel Astor, ever did such 
a job. Indeed, the performance was so impressive that I once 
tiad a letter from a lady visitor on her return home begging 
ln ^ R °t to trust that ferocious bull’ for a moment. 

Of course I didn’t trust him, nor did A1 or Jim, because no 
sensible farmer ever trusts a bull. Many a farmer has been 
Killed by a playful and friendly bull who wasn’t ferocious at 
ajl but simply didn’t know his strength.’ Any farmer knows 
the playfulness of a bull calf and how he will put his head 
against you and push. A lot of calf remains in a lot of bulls 
alter they are grown, only by that time the pushing is no fun 
^longer, at least for the farmer. Sylvester has a lot of play 
ln . ^ lri j ^ wouldn’t want to play with him if I w r ere sand¬ 
wiched between the wall of his stall and his big head. 

e carries his clowning, his hamming and his posing w r ith 
am into the lush green ladino and bluegrass pasture. I think 
realizes that here, in grass up to his knees, the blue sky and 
i le . woods for a background, he is at his best, and certainly 
e is a handsome beast. As if he knew it, he plays the Lord 
o all the cows and heifers. When you first turn him out he 
aoes not, like many an eager, unwise male, run wildly to join 
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s and heifers. Instead, he steps inside the ga 
a pose like the Bull Durham advertisement, I 
hree ungodly bellows and waits. There is both lofc 
lurance in his manner and he has never had red 
_ ^e his tactics for within two or three minutes the silly 
cows and heifers all appear out of a clump of bushes or over 
a hill, high-tailing it toward him. Then for a while he paws 
and bellows and poses, permitting them to admire him. 

He has an infallible instinct for those who are afraid of him 
and bullies them unmercifully. Only this autumn he discovered 
he could bully Jesse. Now Jesse, who is himself a character, 
is sixty-five and a man of all jobs with all the raciness and 
profanity of the Tennessee hills, and a word-by-mouth account 
of liis encounter and feud with Sylvester cannot be set down 
here with any degree of literalness. Jesse and Sylvester occupied 
the same pasture while Jesse was engaged with the Ford tractor 
in ripping it up for reseeding and Sylvester took to leaving 
his harem and following Jesse about. So long as the tractor 
was moving it was all right but once it stopped, Sylvester 
closed in on him. I doubt that he meant any real harm but 
he knew he could rouse from Jesse a fine stream of Tennessee 
four-letter words and he also knew that he could keep Jesse 
on the move. So for Jesse there was no peace. He had to keep 
on the move from the time he entered the field until he left. 
Two or three times, standing on the top of the hill, I have 


watched the comedy. 

But worst of all, Sylvester wouldn’t let Jesse get a drink at 
the spring. It was unseasonably hot October weather and 
Jesse got thirsty, but during the week he worked in the field 
he never once had a drink from the spring. Each time that 
Jesse turned the tractor in that direction Sylvester, as if 
divining his purpose, got there first. He even went further 
than that; when he tired of following Jesse about, he simply 
went back to the spring and lay down beside it. He knew 
perfectly well all the time that Jesse was scared of him. 

But his behaviour with A 1 and Jim and myself was quite 
different. If we encountered him in the field from the safety 
of the jeep or on the opposite side of the fence, he would begin 
his best Bull Durham performance. After you had watched 
with amusement for a time, all you needed to say was 6 Aw, 
Nutz! Gome over here and get your head scratched!’ And at 
once the snorting, the pawing and the eye-rolling stopped and 
he would walk over to the fence or the jeep and have his head 
rubbed like a pet calf. 

Sylvester has never quite understood the jeep. He dislikes 
all machinery and puts on a terrific show whenever a truck or 
a tractor comes into the barnyard. I think trucks and tractors 
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P uzzIe him because he cannot figure out A1 
ft WP JM an d I can be his good friends on foot and then stfckleniy 
( ' 0! j 1 ® j P art °f a noisy, chugging behemoth. In the pSLle 

' s \Wyjy come up to the jeep and after his usual show-ofcJJ-i 
sm , el i it, regard it from all sides, clearly and pro- 
"foundly puzzled. He could of course demolish it if he chose 
and once or twice he has put his big head against the radiator 
with every intention of doing so, but a single blast of the horn 
sets him back on his feet and back again into his chronic state 
oi bewilderment. 

His pasture behaviour eventually resulted in a climax, how¬ 
ever, when he went beserk and apparently decided that the 
only sublimation of his dislike for machinery was to break it 
up. There came the day when Sylvester actually attacked two 
tractors and chased Jesse and Kenneth from the field. Both 
were small-sized Ford tractors and Sylvester, instead of merely 
following them about bellowing and pawing, actually went 
for them. With his tail high in the air, the whites of his eyes 
showing and with tremendous bellows he put his head under 
the back end of the field cultivator and lifted it off the ground. 
Jesse, seeing himself and the tractor rolling down the hill* 
jumped free and took to the woods. Flushed with his victory’ 
Sylvester set out after Kenneth and repeated the performance 
with the same results. Then while Jesse and Kenneth watched 
from the safety of the woods on the opposite side of the fence, 
he put on a show of regal triumph, posing, arching his neck, 
pawing the earth and bellowing and at last when he felt he 
had shown off sufficiently, he turned and rushed up the hill 
and out of sight to rejoin his harem leaving Kenneth and Jesse 
to return sheepishly and rescue their tractors. 

It is a pity that Sylvester could not hear Jesse’s subsequent 
account of ‘The Battle of the Tractors.’ With each retelling 
it grew in detail and horror until Sylvester had attained the 
size of an African elephant and the ferocity of a sabre-toothed 
tiger. Fire came from his nostrils and sparks from his eyes. The 
tractor, m Jesse’s later versions, was lifted in the air so high 
that he had to jump several feet to the ground, just in time to 
save himself. Indeed, Jesse’s account of the Battle has reached 
such proportions that beside Sylvester Paul Bunyan’s Blue 
Ox was no more than a sucking calf. 

Sylvester developed a lot of idiosyncrasies in his stall and 
bull pen. Toe one thing he cannot bear is lack of attention or 
being ignoied. If you pass him without rubbing his nose or at 
least speak.ng to him, he will put down his head and pout and 
grumble like a small child. And at some period and for some 
reason no one has been able to divine, he took a dislike to the 
top bar oi the gate to his bull pen. At first this was a plank 
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f ni oceeded to break in two. When it was repii^ 
' the second one and when a steel pipe was substif 

-rWI -1 r _ •. . x 


, - - - 7 —~ jj-ipc vvab suusutnj 

|eded to bend it and force it out of position. Finfeyyj 
he top bar off altogether and there remained only the 

fW tiw *1, CSS ^l 11 three feet from the ground. Despite the 
... * j C C ? ud ste P over the remaining bar he has never 

£‘2? t0 do so no , r made an y effort to leave the pen, even 
tnough the cows pass him on their way from the milk parlour. 

ls useless to replace the top bar for he proceeds at once to 
smash or bend it. Apparently the lower bar seems to present 
what psychiatrists refer to as ‘a psychological obstacle,’ which 
appears to be all that is necessary. Visitors, seeing him with 
nothing between him and the outside world, take alarm and say 
Aren t you afraid he’ll get out?’ He never does. Perhaps some 
day he wiH and we shall have to take other measures. 

Ihe day finally came however when Sylvester got his come- 
ppance and made a complete fool of himself. It was all his 
own doing and he was, I think, properly humiliated. For days 
a 16 came self-conscious and ashamed. 

tn I? y firs £ knowledge of his predicament came when I began 
to near the most prodigious bellows coming from the dairy 
barn as I was working in my office. He has a good voice, 
oytvester, and is never hesitant about using it, but on this 
occasion the bellows were more like those of a bull elephant 
£S S fr0m t hi1 , 1 t0 in the j un gle- Realizing something 
! lc “f be happening, I went toward the barn and as I 
f~“ ed , corner in sight of the bull pen, I discovered 
not act taC 6 whlch set me lau ghing so much that I could 

of hindkon ? f j he oil dmm which Sylvester used in his version 
had ITu- ! ad a RP a .rently rusted out and in some way he 
stucl-' D he l d u t , he drum wh ere it became firmly 

them a d d a.*? if nd hel P less > he grew madder and madder, and 
profiindn t 1C S ot; > the more he bawled, with variations basso 

Bull ofK-U en01 and cnlnratura. No bull—not even the 
uu ot Bashan—ever bellowed louder. 

was real S lv n ?i US t tr ying to get the oil drum off without aid. It 

an hot,, to ffee Sylv^mr! finally t0 ° k tW ° ° f US half 

us tth on^nr e ,if PPeared u It !°? 1 f I j taril >' dazed - Th en he gave 
front an anim l ^ mo f t , Baleful looks I have ever received 

and went r al v gl ^ lcd , ° nCC , or twice > turned his back 
the day. 11S S a where he sulked the remainder of 

that”! C li'!w 1 ’g a i tk ° U ®^ ^ have not relaxed my caution, I feel 
mcmbtr 2 ¥, vest % under control. I need only sa^, ‘Re- 
membtr the oil-drum!’ to cover him with confusion. ' 
m.k—f* 169 




flte\of the most remarkable things about animals j 
9ty j of their personalities and the fantastic tricks 1 
uignt, they will develop. To the average town dweller, 
some farmers all cows or hogs or horses appear to^.__ 
rke and indistinguishable in characteristics and behaviour, 
but nothing could be less true. A good stockman must have, 
it seems to me, three characteristics: (i) He must know and 
love his animals and divine the fact that they are sick or off 
their feed and what is the matter with them. (2) He must have 
a ‘feeling’ for them so strong that he can virtually divine what 
they are thinking and what they are up to. (3) And in a broad 
sense he must treat them as companions. 

The 4-H Club boy, showing his prize steer or lamb or hog 
in Kansas City or Chicago or Omaha or Cleveland, will know 
what I mean. Many a time I have seen a boy sound asleep in 
the clean straw of the cattle pen beside the prize steer which 
he will not leave, and twice at least I have seen tears in the 
eyes of a farm boy when the moment came to put the steer up 
for auction. Any good dairyman knows every cow in his herd 
and knows that each one of them is different in personality 
from all the others and that the understanding of this fact and 
treatment based upon it means money in the milk pail. 

The forty-cow dairy at Malabar is located only a hundred 
feet from the Big House and I spend a good deal of time there 
-so that I have come to know all the cows pretty well, although 
nowhere nearly so well as A 1 and Jim who milk and care for 
them. In some remarkable way, beyond my own powers, A 1 
and Jim know by sight all the forty milking cows and the 
twenty odd which in rotation are dry and awaiting calves. 
They know them by name and personality and when the boys 
open the door of the loafing shed many of the cows will come 
forward at the calling of their names. 

Because there are so many cows in the dairy as well as sixty 
or seventy-five new heifers each year which eventually pass 
through the milking parlour for a season before being shipped 
to the eastern milk sheds, the naming of them long ago became 
a problem which we solved by naming them for the women 
and children on the farm and for visiting friends. There are 
^ r^ nC ^ ^* ess * anc ^ Virginia and Martha and Gwenn, Hope 
and Allen ana Anne and fanny and so on. At times the custom 
leads to mirth and broad jokes: A1 or Jim announces ‘Jenny 
freshened last night!’ or ‘Wow! Did Fanny kick me in the 
behind tonight!’ or ‘Myrtle has come in with six teats!’ 

There is Irene who will take on the milking machine peace¬ 
fully until she is three-quarters milked and then begin to let 
fly with rabbit punches which could break your leg. And 
Essie, a big Holstein, who outdoes even the other Holsteins 
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^ jed and will rattle her stanchion violently untd^shfe 
ai^ ^ktra handful of grain. And Mary and Martha! 

J> will follow you about to be petted. Each or 
of her own set of tricks. Some will not have th 

_touched and others will rumble and purr like cats when 

you scratch their ears. Jean, who clearly has a sense of rhythm, 
will chew her cud in time to the music from the milk parlour 
radio, alternating waltz time with rhumbas and fox trots. 

I think she takes pride in entertaining visitors with her per¬ 
formance, for she gives occasional backward glances (without 
losing a beat) at a sudden outburst of mirth at her performance. 

But oddest of all performances was the feud which developed 
between Eileen and Mummy, the big female tiger cat who 
has staked out the feed room as her territory and does a first- 
rate job on the mice and rats who come to the milk parlour 
to feed off the spilled grain. Mummy was so named because 
of her extraordinary fecundity. In astrological realm she is 
probably what is known as the Universal Mother. Naturally 
she lives in close companionship with the dairy cows and, 

I believe, really knows them apart. Long ago she learned that 
by walking along the concrete ledge beyond the feed trough 
she would get some extra petting when the cows occasionally 
reached out and licked her coat as she passed. When this 
happens, she will stand quite still, arching her back and purring. 
It is a performance she carries out regularly at milking time, 
as much a rite as the milk she receives twice a day. 

All went well with the system until Eileen, a very big and 
;reedy Holstein, took an unaccountable dislike to Mummy, 
suspect Eileen felt that Mummy had designs on her allotment 
of grain but I do not know. In any case there came an evening 
when Mummy, walking along the ledge receiving the usual 
attentions from the cows, was seized by Eileen and given a 
good shaking. A 1 heard the catlike yowls of distress and dis¬ 
covered the astonishing sight of Mummy being shaken by 
Eileen. With her tail spread to balloonlike proportions and all 
four feet dangling in the air, Mummy was emitting outraged 
and furious squalls. For a moment A 1 was so paralyzed by 
laughter he could not rescue the indignant cat. A cat is the 
roost dignified of all animals and no animal so resents a 
violation of- its dignity. It was this violation, I think, which 
outraged Mummy far more than any harm she received by 
Eileen’s astonishing un-cowlike behaviour. 

Twice more the incident was repeated, once in my sight, 
and by that time Mummy had had enough. She did not 
abandon her habit of parading the ledge behind the feed 
troughs. She simply gave it up while Eileen was in her stanchion 
being milked. As soon as Eileen was unlocked and released 
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u £ r stanchion, Mummy resumed her promenade rej 
^Sth j jurring satisfaction the attentions of her bovine 
J /life of cats about a farm is in itself worthy of a^ 

/They come and go from one set of farm buildin 

_ ir, according, so far as I am able to make out, to the 

rise and fall of food supplies. No animal but a hog knows 
better how to take care of himself. We have a score of farm 
cats, fat and sleek and well fed on mice, rats and unwary 
sparrows, as well as on the milk from the dairy barn and the 
table scraps from the houses. In summer some of the big toms 
will take to the fields and thickets leading a sporting life and 
living off the countryside. More than once when mowing, I 
have started up out of the thick hay a big tom engaged in stalking 
field mice. I don’t like it when they take young birds and 
chipmunks but there doesn’t seem to be any way of controlling 
them and in the barns they are not only valuable but indis¬ 
pensable, prowling the rooms, the feed mows and the cattle 
stalls to keep down vermin. The number which c goes wild' 
in summer is small for they are well fed in the barns and find an 
easy living there and at the kitchen doors of the various houses. 

Gilbert, the Tom turkey, is dead and Haile Selassie, the 
Karakul ram, has gone to live elsewhere. Gilbert, one of the 
minor heroes of Pleasant Valley , was part of an experiment. He 
was a wild turkey brought in to cross with bronze turkey hens 
in the hope that we might produce crossbred hens that would 
display some sense in taking care of their poults. Our valley is 
natural wild turkey country and the early settlers of Ohio 
depended on wild turkey for a substantial part of their game 
diet, and it occurred to us that turkeys, like the guinea fowl 
and the fighting chickens, might well breed and reproduce on 
their own, living off the land in summer and on spilled grain 
and a little hand-strewn grain in winter. I had memories of 
my grandmother’s turkey hens who would hatch out a dozen 
poults, take them on the countryside for the summer and return 
with them nearly grown by the first heavy frosts. 

But no such thing happened. Man, by breeding turkeys to 
produce all breast or for quick fattening, seems to have bred 
out of the turkey hen the little sense she once had. Not only is 
the modern bronze market turkey unable to take care of her 
young, she cannot even take care of herself. She is just a plain 
damned fool. And even the crossbred offspring of Gilbert 
showed little more sense than their overbred mothers. The 
original flock of six went on living about the house as privileged 
guests until they died off one by one of old age. Gilbert got 
to be a nuisance for he liked people better than he liked his 
hens, and spent all his time strutting among them. At times 
his gobbling made conversation by daytime impossible just as 
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the raucous squawking of the guinea fowl i| 

Jtfee by the door of the Big House made life intolc* 

: ^^ iypiing, The situation was not helped in any way wJ _ 
tj^.jja^ot above stairs in the children’s rooms took to giving 
mutations of both Gilbert and the guinea fowl which were 
even noisier than the originals. 

The parrot was in himself a remarkable bird. Although he 
was with us until the children went off to school for good and 
his tyranny became unbearable, we never learned his sex. He 
never laid an egg but he was a confirmed man-hater and 
showed a great preference for the ladies. During all the years 
he was with us he never was locked in his cage, but late at 
night he would enter it at what he thought was the proper 
time, go to bed, take his place on his perch and close his eyes. 
Occasionally he would make excursions from one of the 
children’s rooms to another but he never made any attempt 
to escape. There were moments when all of us wished he would 
take it into his head to fly for the Jungle. 

All the children are girls and Nanny shares their part of the 
house so that there were no men to speak of who could bother 
him until the girls began to grow up and have boy friends. 
Then, to put it in an unrefined way, all hell broke loose, and 
his persecution could only be controlled by putting him inside 
the cage and throwing a cover over it. This failed to put him 
to sleep before the time he considered proper and from the 
darkness he continued to swear, mutter, and grumble until 
he fell asleep at last. 

He was an exceedingly clever bird. No one ever attempted 
to teach him anything but he picked up plenty. Besides learn¬ 
ing to imitate. Gilbert, the gobbler, and the guinea fowl, he 
learned to whistle for the dogs and would spend hours at the 
window alternating shrill whistles, remarkable for their human 
quality, with sardonic and mocking chuckles. For three or four 
clays after he began practising the trick he had the dogs crazy 
Hit with their sharp hearing they soon learned that Thomas 
was a fraud and ignored him, I almost suspect, to his fury. 

hen one day he began practising on a new noise and for 
some tune we were all baffled in our attempts to discover what 
the strange sounds he made were intended to imitate. There 
wa^ no doubt that he was attempting something complex and 
aimcult, as if a violin player were suddenly attempting to be 
a w i° e quartet, or a quartet a whole symphony. There would 
0 . string of noises which sounded like ‘gabble-gabble- 
ga . e with occasional shrill stretches which appeared to be 
music, interspersed without ryhme or reason by almost 
maniacal screeches. He would spend whole mornings practis¬ 
ing in ms window directly over the main summer porch. 
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not too hoarse, he would continue into the e| 

\ sat below. For a time, we thought that the nof 
manifestation of parrot schizophrenia, 
len one night, after weeks of practice, the imitf 
^oog^efiough form to be recognizable. I might not have under¬ 
stood what it was meant to be save for the fact that, returning 
from the barn one night in the darkness, I found myself at a 
spot on the lawn at equal distance from the group of family 
and friends on the porch and from Thomas at his post in the 
window overhead. The people below were talking and laugh¬ 
ing to the accompaniment of music from the radio inside the 
house, and upstairs in his window Thomas was practising. 
From where I stood, the sounds came to me in about equal 
volume. And I understood—Thomas had been practising for 
weeks to imitate the sounds of human conversation, laughter 
and radio music which rose night after night during the 
summer to his window. 

When I reached the porch I said, ‘Would you all like to 
know what you sound like?’ There was a silence and from 
above stairs Thomas’s imitation cameout ‘gabble-gabble-gabble’ 
with interludes of shrill music interspersed with insane giggles 
and maniacal chuckles. Fie had very nearly perfected it and 
it was good. What would have happened to him if he had been 
exposed to an average cocktail party I do not know. Very 
likely he would have burst apart in an explosion of flesh, bone, 
and feathers. 

Where he came from I do not know. We bought him from 
one bird dealer who had bought him from another and his 
origins were lost in antiquity. We had only three clues to his 
past life—his hatred of men, his passion for toast soaked in 
coffee, and his habit of shrieking on occasion, in an unmis¬ 
takably feminine voice, ‘Shut up! Damn you, shut up!’ 

There came a time when Thomas’s disagreeable and can¬ 
tankerous personality became a strain, perhaps because he 
developed a habit of deliberately scattering the hulls of his 
sunflower seeds as far as he could over the whole of the room. 
I suspect that he enjoyed watching someone clean them up so 
that he could scatter a fresh lot. 

In any case Thomas finally went too far when he began 
actually attacking any man who entered the room where he was. 
My novelist friend David de Jong, on a visit at Malabar, told 
us that he had a way with parrots and he was sure that he 
would get on with Thomas. Despite protests and warnings he 
went upstairs to court the wicked bird. We had not long to 
wait for within three minutes David came down the stairs 
at full speed with Thomas clinging to his shoulders beating 
him frantically with his wings. 
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off, the evil bird remained strutting and chorj 
: front hall until Nanny, clad only in her nightg 
from above stairs bearing his cage. Knowing 
ayC^he placed the cage on the floor and he immediately 
pped on it and was carried back upstairs, chortling and 
leering back at us over his shoulder. 

At times he was amusing but he was always a malicious 
bird without warmth or any humour save the most savage 
and bitter derision, and as he grew older and dirtier he became 
an untidy and shrewish burden like some malicious old man. 



We returned him to the bird store and the proprietor sold him 
to an elderly and very plain widow living alone. I think it 
unlikely that his antipathy to men is aroused very frequently 
and I am sure the widow has plenty of time to clean up after 
him. I suspect that both are now happier, if indeed happiness 
or unhappiness ever played any part in Thomas’s life. 

The Karakul ram was named Haile Selassie because he bore, 
with his dark face, hooked-nose and drooping ears so striking 
a resemblance to the King of Kings, the Lion of Judah and the 
Emperor of Abyssinia. 

Given to the children by Mrs. Grove Patterson as a tiny 
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Sfgk^pamb with tightly kinked, shiny black wool,. he/gr^\v 
k|.' enormous ram with horns which curved twice 
Jrodping ears. Always he considered himself a memo 
i fahiily and until he took to butting and hooking with 
the guests and strangers (in the playful way he had) he 
ran free about the garden and the barnyard.. 

In Pleasant Valley I wrote of Haile Selassie and of his re¬ 
ception of the Commissar of Animal Husbandry from Moscow 
whom he butted through the front door of the Big House. 
The Commissar took it very well and in a mixture of French, 
German, and Russian, remarked, holding his. posterior, Tt 
made me feel that I was back again in Russia.’ There was 
perhaps something cryptic in the remark which we have never 
fully understood. 

After that incident Haile was shut up in a paddock across 
the road where, with a Karakul and a Shropshire ewe, he led a 
fairly contented existence, like a Pasha with one Nubian and 
one Circassian bride. During this period he developed an 
inordinate appetite for chewing tobacco and cigarettes and 
would come running from any distance for one or the other. 
As I have never learned to chew tobacco without getting sick 
and Haile developed his tastes during the cigarette shortage 
occasioned by the war, his appetites for tobacco became some¬ 
what of a problem. This was especially true since the tempta¬ 
tion to feed him tobacco was irresistible, as he stood with his 
forefeet on the bottom rail of the fence, his head peering over 
the top while he bleated for his tobacco. The problem was 
solved by saving all the cigarette ends and feeding them to 
Haile. Despite the warnings of the anti-cigarette league, he 
thrived on them. 

The end came, as I have recounted elsewhere in the Journal, 
when he knocked down Nanny while she was innocently en¬ 
gaged in picking blackberries within his territory. As there 
were many children on the farm and many visiting children, 
we couldn’t take the risk and so Haile and his harem went off 
to live with a neighbour who was embarking upon a joint 
poultry and Karakul lamb enterprise. I inquire after him 
occasionally and he seems to be enjoying himself. 

Gilbert, the Tom turkey, who started all of this, died finally 
of old age. We found him dead one winter morning beside 
the pond. He was a venerable bird, who must have been ten 
or eleven years old at the time of his death. Although he was 
a nuisance at times with his gobbling, strutting and preening, 
which kept interrupting conversations, we miss him. He was 
a bird of passionate likes and dislikes. If anyone teased him, 
the offence was never forgotten and Gilbert would attack his 
annoyer with claws and wings on sight and even pursue him 
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•\drive. He had a special distaste for the driver 
iick and used to follow the bakery truck all the \M I 
J lane to the main road uttering a queer combinatloJ^J 
mrgi y and complaining cries. 

His bronze wives all preceded him in death from one reason 
or another but he left behind a relic in the form of a white 
Holland turkey hen who was spontaneously known by the 
name of a much photographed dowager famous for her liking 
for Metropolitan Opera openings, her jewels, and for her 
wattled throat. She still lives about the house and has taken on 
‘a companion 5 much younger than herself from whom she is 
inseparable. He arrived on the scene as a three-day-old chick, 
dyed a brilliant green, as an Easter gift. He quickly shed his 
dyed fluff and emerged as a handsome Leghorn rooster who 
got somehow the name of Tony. The fighting chickens would 
have no part of him and he attached himself to Gilbert’s 
white Holland widow. They make a devoted but somehow 
ridiculous couple and Tony has defied all the rules of poultry 
husbandry by leading a natural out-of-door life and becoming 
the handsomest show rooster I have ever seen in or outside a 
poultry show. 

There are plenty of other animals at Malabar like Jo, the 
Border Collie, who is scared to death of cows and Folly and 
Susie who are Boxers and so come of a race of watchdogs and 
fighters but who are excellent stock dogs and Tex, the hand¬ 
some five-gaited Kentucky mare who was bred for the show¬ 
ring but has a passion and an unswerving instinct for rounding 
up cattle. And there are two Angus bulls called Junior and 
Pee-Wee. 

^As Ellen, the youngest daughter, once put it, ‘The trouble 
with the animals on this farm is that they all think they’re 
people.’ 


GOOD-BYE TO A FRIEND 

I had been fishing for three days among the islands of Lake 
Erie, escaping just ahead of a great equinoxial storm which 
shut the islands off from the mainland for three days. Friends 
drove me from Catawba down to the farm with the rising wind 
and the towering black clouds just behind us all the way. We 
won the race, driving up the long lane, between trees whipped 
by the wind, scattering showers of early falling leaves across 
the road. The Big House had never looked pleasanter nor the 
farm more green than in the sulphur-yellow light from the 
approaching storm. But in my heart tnere was always that 
uneasy misgiving which always troubles me when I return 
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.^absence. At Malabar there are many people an<] 
fl^ll ages and sizes and kinds which have a deep 
iyj Iffections. And always there is a fear in my hearth 
X/am away, something bad might have happened 
^ one ^them. It is the penalty, I suppose, for having affections 
and attachments. Life would be much simpler, X suppose, 
and the emotions less distressed if a man lived alone in a cave 
without either affections or attachments of any kind; but life 
would also be less warm and less rich and infinitely and pain¬ 
fully sterile. Like all else, about which Emerson was so right 
in his clean, transcendental thinking, these things are a matter 
of compensation. 

Always when I have been away I am almost sure to be 
greeted, as the car comes up the lane, by my wife and a troop 
of dogs. There were always Prince and Baby, Gina and Folly, 
the four Boxers, Dusky, the Cocker and Jo, the Border Collie. 
Once there had been the great and venerable Rex, the father 
of all the Boxers and little Patsy, the black and liver-coloured 
Cocker, and Midge the Boxer pup, but they have been gone 
now for a long time, although the family talks of them as if 
they were still alive. It is always the dogs who give the signal 
of my approach and my wife, recognizing it, comes down the 
path from the house. 

On that wild September evening, the arrival of the car was 
heralded by the rush of dogs, but almost at once I saw that 
two things were wrong. Prince was not with the dogs, leading 
them as he always did, and the door did not open and^my 
wife did not appear. Instead it was Tom who came out of the 
kitchen across the lawn. 

The old uneasiness rose again and then, as he unloaded the 
bags and fish, Tom was suddenly beside me and without even 
greeting me, he said, ‘Mr. B., Prince is dead!’ 

‘Dead ! 5 I asked, ‘What happened ? 5 ? 

‘He was coughing badly and we sent him up to Doc’s. He 
died during the night . 5 

I knew now why my wife hadn’t appeared. She couldn t 
face telling me because she knew about Prince and me. So 
Tom had been delegated and it was hard for him, so hard 
he didn’t even accompany the news with the prelude of a 
greeting. I knew it was hard on him too because, when my 
wife and I were away, Prince attached himself to Tom, follow¬ 
ing him everywhere all day long. Each morning when I 
wakened, Prince would get down from my bed, have his part 
of my breakfast and then go off to Tom in the kitchen to have 
his back brushed. Tom always used a whiskbroom. Animals 
and especially dogs are very conventional. The backbrushing 
was a regular ritual. 
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lends expressed sorrow at the news and I was c 
' couldn’t know how I felt. I asked them in for ; 
iey drove off to Columbus. My wife joined us and^ 
^tiling at all had happened. We talked and my fi¬ 
nger to continue their race against the oncoming storm. 
When they had gone, my wife looked at me without speak¬ 
ing and I said, ‘I think I’ll go and have a look at the farm 
before dark.’ She said, £ I think that would be a good idea.’ 

It was always Prince who went everywhere with me in the 
jeep. He loved it, partly, I think, because it was open and he 
could catch every scent on the breeze as we drove and partly 
because in the jeep we went to the wildest parts of the farm 
where there were always squirrels and rabbits and wood¬ 
chucks to chase. Now as I climbed in, Prince’s brother, Baby, 
jumped quickly into the seat beside me. 

I wasn’t going to look over the farm. I was going to one 
place where all of us on the farm go instinctively when we are 
worried or depressed or something unhappy occurs to us. I 
was going to the pastures of the Ferguson Place which lie high 
above the valley just beneath the sky. It is a lonely place 
which has no buildings, a farm which is all forest and bluegrass, 
but it is not lonely. My wife knew where I was going. 

Prince had slept on the foot of my bed since he was a fat 
puppy. Never once in the eight years of his life was he absent 
Irorn his accustomed place. He spent twenty-four hours a day 
with me. If I moved across a room to another chair, he moved 
T me anc ^ ^ down at m Y People came to say that 
A did not own Prince: he owned me. 

And now as I drove up the long, wild lane through the woods, 
is brother Baby was beside me and something curious 
happened. Halfway up the lane he leaped into my lap and 
egan to lick my ear, exactly as Prince had done so many 
imes when we set off alone together in the jeep—as if the 
peasure was always too great to be borne. It was exactly as 
a by knew.. Baby had always seemed a strange, self-contained 
og, ..lttle given to demonstrations of affection of any kind. 
« Tl e f, den outburst was so violent that I laughed and said, 
n • a s enough. Baby! Let me alone! I have to drivel’ And he 
^- .1 down for a moment only to break out a little later 
Hnrro an ^ t ^ e /’ Wl fo an d affectionate assault. Boxers arc big 
en the Y demonstrate their hearty affections the 
demonstrations can only be described as an assault. 

w/rAK * tlie hlgh larm J ust as the clouds of a storm 
ti p cri aCKemng *de last rays of the setting sun. There on 
wlrP asture Holstein heifers and Pee-Wee, the bull, 
g zing quietly, scarcely looking up as the jeep drove 
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iem, and then, when I had turned off the motor JUi 
out, followed by Baby, to lie on the grass, the cat 
one or two at a time to stand there, very clT 
the two of us. Baby did what Prince had alw; 

: sat close to me, his back against my chest, to protect 
me from die peril of the docile heifers. 

I don’t know how long I lay there but the smell of the 
bluegrass and the friendliness of the heifers made the hurt 
seem a little less. This was a place where Prince had come 
with me countless times to sit in the evening looking down 
over the valley. It was all just the same. Despite the oncoming 
storm, the evening seemed quiet but for the wild beauty of 
the great black clouds touched at moments by the crimson and 
gold light of the setting sun. The thick woods shut out the 
rising wind and the only sound was the soft swishing, crunching 
sound made by the heifers and the bull as they ate their way 
along the bluegrass and white clover. Then there was a wild 
clap of thunder and another and another. I heard myself half¬ 
thinking, half-saying, ‘It’s all right, kid! I’m coming back! 
Don’t worry!’ And I thought, ‘That’s silly!’ But somehow it 


made a difference. 

It was what I always said to him when I went away on 
a trip. He always knew all the signs. He knew what a suitcase 
meant. He grew worried and miserable even if I put on store 
clothes to go into town for a few hours. So I’d always say, 
‘It’s all right, kid! I’m coming back! Don’t worry!’ And always 
when I came back I’d say after I’d recovered from the first 
affectionate assault of welcome, ‘You see, kid! It’s all right! 
I told you I’d come back and I did.’ He came to understand 
it all and although the sight of store clothes or a suitcase never 
failed to depress him, understanding the situation and knowing 
I was not leaving forever made it all easier for him. On the 
occasions when I went away he never rushed to the door with 
me but stayed behind in my room till the car drove off. 

Then as I lay there on the grass, Baby turned suddenly and 
again began licking my ear violently and quickly, and out of 
the threatening sky, the wild storm of the equinox broke. The 
heifers and Pee-Wee took to a sheltering thicket and Baby and 
I climbed back into the jeep to drive home down the wild, 
rough lane through a wild wind and a driving rain with flashes 
of lightning which illuminated the very depths of the thick wood. 


I know that much of what I am writing sounds sentimental 
and much of it. is. And so I am a sentimentalist and so what? 
It is inevitable that anyone who likes and understands animals 
should be a sentimentalist. I think that too such people some¬ 
times find in animals and especially dogs consolations and 
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All that night and for days afterward Prince was alwavs 
of them 6 a 7 ay fol ’ 5 a , s when S reat friends die, one thinks 

one’sTreams 05 AnTTflT^ are indced eve r Present in 
S r mX„ bC d Rg aU ^ Smal ‘ 'hmgs about''hfminl’T hundred 

was even t r me and ver y jealous. He fought with Baby and 
too nfr n known t0 snap at Gina and Folly when they became 
Sc^^ and intimate - ^ways h/his mind,! STS 

father W and fen* handson ? e dog > the child of Rex, a noble 
• an • ^• e & lna j a mother with an immense storp nf 

and Rem’ W1 - do t r ??,’ “dm, and P°ise. Rex died four years ayo 
ate anT”? 13 Stl aive S om g her calm way, wise and affection- 
brool- q d n P eaSant 38 r a g0 ° d wife and mother should be. She 

&er in kwfAl^ h h er « en a "d grandchildren 2? 
auiet lu m-laws. Although she is quite an old lady she can 

make tin f S ’ mply ^making faces at them and she can 
Sid £ ] y ferocious and terrifying faces. Baby too is theS 

than Prince and^H^ Ut ? ^ r0m ^ r * nce * He was a year younger 
alwaysTr.nwn , dogs could be less alike, for Baby was 
in a variety^ barkf ^ aCt ° r A He holds lon g conversations 
to dive off die hinh n’lnTr an . d grow } s ' He taught himself 
climbing in o Sf 3 k the pond and he cannot resist 

Coca-Cola fwm \Tnffl Wh , eelbarrow for a ride. He drinks 
H e developed^U the2 Wa *f straight from the faucet, 

being taught He wnc il 1Cks m j any more without ever 
But Prince was dfffeSnf 7 ? TV? 6 Comical but detached. 

°f the or Ir^ was different from any 

different because I,,- ^ if ve lad m a lifetime. He was 

know what I mean b if a , Boxer and Boxers’ owners will 
Boxers. Above alV he' WaS a . King > even among 

him over the farm or tn t i^°? d c °mpamon. To drive with 
and woods was like havino- t^ him Wth V across th e fields 
was intelligent and of , a great friend who 

he would joyously run tV TV 1 W ? lked t h re e or four miles, 
he kept returning to me or .^ ee ^> but in all his excursions 
beautiful morn nf il agam and again to tell me what a 
mormng it was or how he had treed a squirrel. And 
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$ he would return with a woodchuck, proudll 
: I and would insist on carrying it all the way hi, 
Obedient too for when he uncovered a nest of yoi^_ 
-Faoxwas ur, as happened once or twice, came on a baby raccoon 
offside in the daylight, I needed only to say, No, Prince! 
and he would stand quite still, quivering with excitement, 
without touching the young animals. . 

And like all Boxers he was clever with his paws, using them 
with dexteritv, almost like hands. Most of the doors in the 
Big House have French door handles and these he turned 
easily but he was very clever with round door knobs, using 
both paws to turn them. He went from room to room m the 
house and at the front door he would open the screen door 
and hold it open while he turned the knob of the inner door. 
Once his cleverness nearly caused disaster which might have 
ended in the death of himself and his wise old mother. 

I had left them inside the car on a slope above the deep 
pond below the Big House, planning to return quickly but 
once inside the house a long-distance telephone call distracted 
me, and temporarily I forgot Prince and Gina, still waiting 
ETtfie car. When at last I was free to return I stepped out 
of the house just in time to see the big car with the two dogs 
inside slipping down the steep slope toward the deep waters 
of the pond. It was the dogs I thought of and not the car. 
Running down the slope I arrived at the pond just in time 
to see the car slipping slowly beneath the surface. Fully dressed, 

I went into the water, dived, opened the car door and dragged 
them both out under water. Ihey swam ashore, shook them 
selves and seemed unconcerned over what had happened. 
Indeed, I think Prince took it as a lark. , T , 

It did not take me long to divine what had happened. The 
car was heavy and the emergency brake never held it properly, 
so on leaving them, I had put the car m second gear and 
turned the wheels against a nearby bank. * nnce, left alone 
for so long, had grown impatient and tried to open the door 
to get out* and find me. In doing so he had put one paw on 
the gearshift, pulling it out of second gear and turning the 
wheels at the same time away from the bank. The rest was 
easy—the car simply rolled into the pond. . 

It was Prince too who, on cold days, opened the doors of 
cars belonging to visitors and led the other dogs inside. i~e 
even closed the door after them in order to keep out draughts. 
Many a time a visitor has left my office to discover that the 
car he had left empty and closed was now filled by four Boxers 

and a Cocker Spaniel. - . „ , . 

He had the dignity and the nobility of his father, Rex, but 
with more sensitivity and intelligence, and this difference made 
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jijufferer, for he worried as I have never known a,. 

"J- He worried about my going away and, as sc? 

fied, he would begin worrying lest I leave again. 
x : roughhouse welcome on my return, he would be over- 
T iT j agai Ii and a S ain during the day by the realization that 
1 had really come back after all, and at such moments he 
would leap from the floor into my lap and place both paws 
on my shoulders and lick my ear. Sometimes he would jump 
rom the floor onto my big desk scattering ink and papers in 
ms excitement. I couldn’t punish him. How could you punish 
such a whole-hearted demonstration of affection? 

His brother, Baby, the show-off, will talk and talk, very 
audibly to any circle of friends, but Prince rarely raised his 
voice. He would open his mouth and his lips would quiver 
ut no sound would come forth, and then he would sigh as 
h he knew that no matter how hard he tried, he could Sever 
make with his dog’s mouth the articulate sounds of speech 
that 1 was able to do, that he could never really talk to me, 
no matter how much we understood each other. At such times 
would say. It s all right, kid. I understand everything you 
say. And immediately he would be happy again 

It was a saying in the family that you couldn’t talk confidenti¬ 
ally in front of Prince because he understood everything you 
said, and indeed he appeared to understand perfectly' all 
conversations or the plans made in his presence. He knew 
perfectly well how to wangle his way on to a sofa despite all 
£f-i e contrary. He did it by degrees and insinuations, 
£1- F p f i y ’ Untl1 P resentl y he was curled up on the 
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the coon ho, Sp ? mc1 ’ traUin g th em, set out alter 

uie coon hounds, driving them out of the vallev Once ihn 

tith Prince e ieadfo.T 0f t^ Box « rs ’ land >‘he Boxers ^11 returned 
back to their k t0 °P C ^ t ^ le ^ oor f° r them to enter, to go 
Baby each h J ^ V ^ and sofa ^ Gina and Folly and 
e\ eloped then* own special ways of opening 



\ Old Rex used to employ both teeth and paws. Btf 
un ever developed the proficiency of Prince. nI 
H femlcf /withstand him and when he was with the other^ 
: : .ahy,ays stood aside in deference to his particular skill. 

; ;ilf any other dog even approached the bed at night, he was 
in trouble at once. But for the period of my after-lunch nap, 
he had made some sort of an arrangement with Folly. I do 
not know when or how it was made but it was one of perfect 
understanding. He never prevented her from joining me at 
nap time and never made any attempt to push her aside or 
to take his accustomed place. But at night it was different, 
the rug at the foot of my bed belonged to him. 

That animals communicate and come to understandings, 
I have no doubt, for I have seen these things in operation too 
many times. I recall an afternoon when a group of visitors 
stopped at the lower garden with a strange Boxer in their car. 
It is always a risky thing to bring a strange dog in a car to 
Malabar for it is difficult to prevent the Boxers from removing 
half the paint from the car; so on this occasion I held Prince 
by the collar and told my friends to leave the car down on 
the road where it could be concealed, with the strange dog 
inside. Together we walked up the long hill and when we 
arrived at the house, where three or four empty cars were 
parked, the other Boxers rushed out to greet us. Then after 
a moment’s exchange of communications they all began leaping 
at the windows of the empty parked cars, one after another, 
to discover which one contained a dog. Clearly and unmistak¬ 
ably Prince had spread the word. 

When they found all the cars empty, they returned with 
disappointment to sit by us on the lawn, still convinced that 
there was a strange dog somewhere about. Then suddenly I 
noticed the hair begin to rise slowly on old Gina’s back. IShe 
sniffed the wind and suddenly, followed by the others, ail save 
Prince, she set off at top speed down the hill toward the hidden 
parked car. The odd thing was that Prince did not follow. 
I think it was because I had warned him to leave the strange 
dog in peace. He had told them there was a strange dog in 
a car on the farm but he did not tell them where . 

In the mornings when I have breakfast in my office, each 
of the Boxers is given milk from a saucer. They have their 
own order of being served, apparently by arrangement among 
themselves. First Prince, as if this was his divine right as the 
leader and best friend of the boss, then old Gina, perhaps out 
of respect for her age, then Folly, the pretty, frivolous one and 
finally Baby, if he had not already gone out on the farm. The 
order never varied nor was there any quarrelling nor any 
attempt to return for a second helping. 
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_ was a sociable dog and a great welconier. Lib 
o&rs, he loved picnics and parties and after the 
r’jof barking had died away, he would welcome and s; 
a.dejy^woids to every member of the arriving party. Boxers 
^are ferocious in appearance but they have the hearts of big 
babies. Sometimes the welcome to a small child would create 
more consternation than pleasure. Like all Boxers he was 
wonderful with children, and on the farm and among the 
visitors, there are many children of all sizes. Instinctively a 
Boxer will take care of children. I have seen little fellows on 
the farm pinch and ride and bedevil the Boxers and even take 
bones from them without coming to any harm. When the 
assaults become unendurable the Boxers will simply walk 
away out of reach without any loss of dignity. 

On one occasion a small nephew of two years came to stay 
on the farm. He was one of those happy children with no fear 
of dogs and he moved in on the Boxers at once. He liked 
them all but he adopted Prince and Prince adopted him. The bond 
became so great that he even insisted upon having his after¬ 
noon nap with Prince. He would play with Prince for long 
periods of time, climbing on him and rolling over him. The 
friendship reached a climax and a test one summer afternoon 
while he was rolling on the lawn with the big dog. To the 
surprise of his mother and the rest of us, the boy was observed 
biting Prince 5 s lip while the dog lay perfectly quietly with an 
expression not only of patience but of satisfaction. 

He had many friends from all over the world and whenever 
or wherever I met them, they always asked, ‘How is Prince? 5 
It was as if we belonged to each other and I know that when 
1 was at home no one ever saw us separated, day or night. 
•I hey asked about him as if he were one of the family. He liked 
people and remembered them when they returned, giving 
tiiem a hospitable and friendly welcome. 

T t ^ ire . e da y s * spent among the islands of the lake 

i should have enjoyed myself. I was among a dozen of my 
very best friends. We drank some and fished and played poker. 
We had an attractive and comfortable cottage and wonderful 
00d * Yet, all the time I spent there I suffered from an un¬ 
accountable sense of depression and slept badly, an excep¬ 
tional thing m my experience. I tried to believe that it was 
„ c weat . her with the approaching equinoctial storms, but 
I ^ er tphe persuaded myself. By the third day the depression 
had taken the form of foreboding, of what I did not know. 
■LiKe Dr. Carrell who was certainly no sentimentalist but a 
great and pure scientist, I believe that there are in the realms 
ol intuition, ot telepathy, of psychic communication, things 




iOte from our understanding or knowledge as the' 
ge'of the physiology of man is remote from the most priTl 
tge. I know that in those three days, when for every r^ 
ould have experienced a happy, carefree enjoyment in the 
open air and on the water, there was some force which dimmed 
the whole of the holiday and gradually assumed the pro¬ 
portions of menace and foreboding. 


After returning with Baby through the storm from the high 
farm, I went to bed early and took a sleeping pill so that I 
wouldn’t wake up and lie awake thinking about Prince. The 
place on the foot of the bed where he had always slept on an 
old green rug was empty for the first time since he had come 
there as a puppy. 

Presently I fell asleep but twice during the night I was 
wakened despite the sleeping pill, once by the feeling of some¬ 
thing stirring and pressing against my leg. The feeling was so 
real and so intense that i thought one of the other dogs had 
taken Prince’s place. But when I sat up and reached down, 
there was nothing there. 

After a long time I fell asleep again only to be wakened this 
time by the sound of scratching on the screen door. It was 
exactly the sound made by Prince when, in wet weather, the 
door stuck and he was forced to crook his paw against the 
grille covering the lower part of the door and give it an extra 
tug. I listened for a moment and then concluded one of the 
other dogs had gone out and, without Prince to open the door 
for him, could not return. I put on the light and went to the 
door. The storm was over and the moon was shining high over 
the ravine. Outside the door there was nothing. 

The iwo experiences were not imagined nor were they the 
result of drowsiness for each time I lay awake for a long time 
afterward. I do not know the explanation— save perhaps that 
no creature, in some ways even a human one, had ever been 
so close to me as Prince. 

For weeks before he died he had seemed melancholy and 
looked a little thin but I thought only that it was the hot 
weather. Then two days before he died he began to cough 
violently and my wife sent him up to Doc Wadsworth’s and 
thirty-six hours later he was dead of a hemorrhage which 
could not be stopped. He died of cancer of the lung and could 
only have lived a few weeks longer, perhaps in pain. If I could 
not have been with him myself I was glad that he was with 
Doc Wadsworth and his wife and sister-in-law for they feel 
as I do about animals and particularly about Boxers. When 
Doc comes to the farm, they all rush out and leap all over him. 
On two occasions they have knocked him flat with their 
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md affectionate welcome. I’m glad Doc was w ^ 
r e him something to quiet the coughing and kee 

_ But I wish I had been there to hold his head oil _ 

and say, ‘You see, kid! It’s all right. I told you I’d come 



He’s gone to join old Rex and the charming, frivolous little 
Boxer, Midge, who was like a ballet dancer, and little Patsy, 
the cocker who used to act as ‘sitter’ for old Gina whenever 
she had puppies, and Dash, the Don Juan of all Scotties. I 
have a feeling that I’ll see them all some day and that as they 
rush down the path to welcome me with Prince in the lead, 
I’ll be able to say to him, ‘You see, kid. I told you I’d come 
back and I did!’ 


The story perhaps would not be complete without relating 
the change in Baby in the days after Prince’s death. Baby 
was, in one sense, an orphan. He was the one pup who survived 
in a litter of Gina’s which she lost premati^ely after she threw 
herself into the midst of a dog fight in a condition in which 
no lady can safely indulge in brawls. When her milk failed, 
Baby was put on a bottle and brought up by Venetia Wills, 
from England, who was staying out the war with us. Despite 
the unfortunate circumstances of Baby’s birth and upbringing 
he was always a stout and hearty dog and early took to form 
life. Of all the dogs, he has always been the real farmer, spend¬ 
ing most of his day in the fields riding on the machinery or 
following the plough. He is perfectly happy to follow the 
plough or mower round and round the field for hours, unlike 
his brother Prince who hated tractors and would leave me 
when I gave myself over to ploughing. Unlike most Boxers, 
who dislike bad weather and hate rain, he has never minded 
either and in winter will sit in the snow looking down the road 
while the other dogs scratched at the door to be let in. 

I have recounted earlier Baby’s talents as a clown and a 
ham actor. His love for showing off frequently brought him 
into trouble with the other dogs, male and female, who 
detested the showing-off and when he began high diving 
would pounce on him to beat him up. He would certainly 
have been a great dog performer in vaudeville or acircus if hehad 
ever had the opportunity. During the whole lifetime of Prince, 
I had thought of Baby as a peculiarly impersonal dog, egotis¬ 
tical and less affectionate than the others. It was only after 
Prince died that I discovered how badly I had misjudged him. 

I discovered that he only appeared indifferent and egotistical 
because Prince, in his devotion to me and his jealousy, would 
not permit him to be otherwise. It was the ancient, classic case 
of the domination of the older brother. I know that whenever 
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to be friendly v/ith me, a light of fury would 
ie’s eyes and a ferocious fight, sometimes dam! 
glassware and lamps would ensue. I did not, how< 
at Baby was really a frustrated dog and that all his 
tricks^and showing-off were in a way merely a device to get 
attention and praise. He behaved exactly as a child behaves 
under the same circumstances, especially a child who seeks to 
attract notice away from a more favoured brother or sister. 

I do not know how much he understood immediately 
concerning the death of Prince, but he came presently to 
realize that Prince was no longer there to attack him when 
he entered the room where I was or if he tried to sit nearer 
to me in the jeep. For weeks after the death of Prince he 
never entered the house or my room save walking on tip-toe, 
his back arched and bristling, as if expecting attack. Gradually 
the old apprehension and complex began to disappear and 
his behaviour became more normal. Then it was that I came 
to understand his troubles. I discovered that the big dog was 
perhaps the most affectionate of all the Boxers. He really 
didn’t want to be a show-off. He only wanted attention and 
all the privileges Prince had had. He developed Prince’s trick 
of jumping eagerly into my lap or on my desk. His whole 
character seemed to change. Instead of seeming to alternate 
between moodiness and showing-off, his temperament became 
even and happy. He still carried on his long conversations, 
conducted with a remarkable variety of rumbles, growls, barks, 
and whines; they are no longer complaints but outbursts of 
happiness. And gradually he became as inseparable from me 
as Prince had been. 

One thing* however, did not change. He could not be 
induced by any kind of command or blandishment to take 
Prince’s place on the rug at the foot of my bed. He would 
hold long conversations obviously in an effort to explain the 
situation to me but nothing would induce him to take the 
place of his brother. He clung always to the smallest chair 
which as a puppy he had chosen as his bed although he had 
long grown into a seventy pound dog whose head and stub-tail 
overhung both arms of the chair. 

But he has become a happy dog with less and less inclination 
L ° do his tricks. He has moved into the place left by Prince 
which long ago had been occupied by their father, old Rex. 
He is Boss! There is a new puppy, out of Folly’s latest litter, 
who is growing up— this time Baby’s son. I hope to do better 
py both of them and prevent the frustrations that turned Baby 
into an unhappy show-off. The thing that is most endearing 
about dogs, and especially about Boxers, is that each one has his 
own personality and that they are so profoundly like children. 
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VIII: MALABAR JOURNAL 


Spring 1945 

Have you become a farmer? Is it not pleasanter than to 
be shut up within 4 walls and delving eternally with a pen? 

... I have proscribed newspapers . . . my next reformation 
will be to allow neither pen, ink nor paper to be kept on the 
farm. When I have accomplished this I shall be in a fair way 
to indemnifying myself for the drudgery to which I have 
proved my life. If you are half as much delighted with the 
farm as I am, you bless your stars at your riddance from 

public cares. _ . 

—Thomas Jefferson in a letter to Henry Knox, Boston Book¬ 
seller 

M arch 1: A long gap, but there seems no end to 
demands on time. The deep snow has gone and the 
spring came suddenly in two or three days with 
brilliant sun and a few showers. I hope it is here to stay. 
The suddenness put a quick end to sugar-making. Good maple 
syrup weather means cold freezing nights alternating with 
warm, sunny days. The nights have been mild, almost hot, 
and all the sap has rushed up out of the ground into the high 
branches and twigs, swelling the buds and casting a faint 
cloud of pinkish green over the whole of the woods. While 
the sugar run lasted, the camp became as always the centre 
of farm life. Even Ma had to clump through the mud with 
her cane. It brought back very old memories of her father’s 
day. On Sundays neighbours and people from town kept 
coming and going all day. It was like a festival marking the 
wakening of the New Year. Certainly it is one of the most 
pleasurable ceremonies and in these times of sugar shortage it 
is good to have the storeroom full of maple syrup and honey. 

Chris Hugert, who has taken care of the bees for years, gave 
it up this year to go permanently to live in New Mexico 
because of his health, and Sunday his cousins came to take 
over the job—a pair of big, hearty countrymen, very different 
from poor asthmatic Chris. They went over the hives and 
found that the bees in four of them were dead. It has been a 
hard winter for bees with the snow drifted high up around 
the hives and the temperature always close to zero with many 
blizzards. There seemed to be plenty of honey for them still 
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. The shortage was in pollen but the quick 
brought out all the catkins and crocuses 
hem the air buzzes with the sound of wings. 
v ild like to care for the bees but it is one of the most 
^nipficated professions in the world. The person who thinks 
that all one has to do to have honey is to put up a couple of 

lfSj 2? much to learn. There is a book—a very thick one— 
called i he A.B.C . of Bees , but to me it is more confusing than 
a book on advanced mathematics. 

Today Kenneth, Bob, and I built fences between the lower 
bluegrass pasture and the cemetery field. It was a brilliant 
day and that corner of the farm is one of the loveliest spots— 
a kind of bowl with the big trees of the virgin forest on one 
side raising their top branches a hundred feet and more above 
the sugar camp. A spring stream wanders through the pasture 
with ox-bow ponds filled with young fish and bordered by 
water cress, marsh marigold, and skunk cabbage. The steep 
cemetery field is planted to wheat which has grown prodigiously 
in a few warm days and looks like a carpet of emerald green 
velvet. All the dogs—Prince, Baby, Gina, Susie,.Folly, Kitchee 
and Smokey—played in the fields and chased squirrels and 
lay flat in the shallow water when they grew hot and tired. 
George Cook came down when the school bus dropped him 
on, his pockets filled with marbles, another sign of spring 
Jim hauled manure out of the Fleming barn on to the smali 
garden to make it ready for ploughing. Charlie already has 
onions, lettuce, radishes and beets planted. Yesterday he was 
m a rage because Charlie Schrack’s big red sows broke out. 
travelled down the creek and rooted up part of what he had 
done. I don’t blame him. 

Tne lower fish pond came to life today with a vengeance. 
It was filled with fingerling bass and the mud-turtles were 
scuttenng about. I saw forty or fifty bass, a foot to fifteen 
inches long. They are out scouting for nests in the shallow 
water covering the sand and gravel. The bluegills have not 
yet made their appearance. Taking the giant bass out of the 
pond last year was a good idea. They are cannibals and were 
eating up all the young. The increase in the number of fish 
is very apparent this year. There are still some big ones to 
be cleaned out. 

The dime-store goldfish the children dumped into the pond 
nve years ago have grown monstrous in size and vivid in 
co yJ saw several females today, enormous with roe. The 
goldfish never increase in number—still the huge, venerable 
1 , ia . nt -coIoured originals. On the edge of the pond the first 
reel-winged blackbirds have appeared in numbers, looking for 
nesting sites on the hummocks of grass and among the cattails. 




grey Toulouse geese are fussing about on the i 
nests. I must take down a couple of straw hii 
for them. I hope we shall have better luck th 3 [ 
le goslings, now T that we caught a giant snapping \ 

__ dfde in the pasture last summer. The geese can drive off 
the foxes but the snapping turtles get the goslings. Nor do the 
guinea fowl ever lose a single chick from the foxes. I think 
they put up such an ungodly racket they drive them off. 

The upper pond at the Big House stayed frozen over all 
the winter and many of the fish died, from lack of oxygen 
and sunlight I suppose. When the ice melted there were 
several big dead bass, about four or five pounds each, a dozen 
bluegills and a huge carp, about fifteen to sixteen pounds, 
the only one in the pond. The children caught him in the 
Clear Fork as a young fellow and dumped him in. I thought 
carp could survive almost anything, but apparently this is 
not so. 

Louise Reese came to lunch today before leaving for Florida. 
She may stay there or she may come back. I hope she returns. 
She is a merry companion, a great fisherman and has done as 
much for hunting and fishing, soil conservation and forestry, 
as anyone in the County. She is one of those who realizes that 
if you create proper and natural surroundings you will have 
all the fish and game any sportsman could wish. She is not 
"the fish-hatchery, pheasant-hatchery kind of sportsman. We 
shall miss her. I know of no man who finds more delight in 
the fields and streams and forests than Louise. 


May 14: Another long gap with abominable weather. Never 
can I remember a worse spring. The fantastically warm 
weather of March brought out everything—alfalfa, bluegrass, 
ladino, fruit blossoms, garden flowers. The alfalfa and ladino 
were frozen back. All the new growth on the grapes froze as 
if it had been scalded. What magnolias the rabbits did not 
girdle and kill, froze in full flower. Even the dogwood is 
pinched and frozen-looking and the wild crab blossoms singed 
and without the wonderful perfume they usually have. The 
bluegrass and the wheat have turned yellowish. 

Added to all this were cold and torrential rains. By industry 
and luck we managed to plant 60 acres of oats which are 
flourishing although there has been too much rain and cold 
even for the oats which usually like that kind of weather. 
But we are much more fortunate than most for our well- 
drained glacial hill land permits us to plough in almost any 
kind of weather. Despite the awful season we are almost ready 
to plant sudan grass and soyabeans when the frost is past. 
Even in this County only 25 per cent of the oats has been 
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n the flat country none is in the ground, andj 
ne soil is dried enough to plough, it will be too 
4 n. This will have a serious effect on feed suppli 
^ dondition is not confined to Ohio but in general : 
Ogh the richest part of the country. I hope this is not the 
‘bad year’ agriculturists have been fearing. We have had 
enormous luck with weather during the war. A ‘bad year’ 
would be disastrous and affect the history of the world for 
generations to come. We have never been so short of food and 
the needs for ourselves and all the rest of the world have never 
been so great. 

Margaret Reed, who is always cheerful, pointed out that 
the late and violent freezes may do good by killing millions 
of insect pests which otherwise would have survived the mild 
snowy winter. Deep snow lay on the ground from December 
to March with the ground scarcely frozen—a condition which 




is usually followed by hordes of corn borers, chinch bugs, 
grasshoppers, aphids and other pests. The spittle bug has 
already been working on the alfalfa. 

VE day has come and gone with few but the fools using the 
occasion as one of celebration. There is indeed very little to 
celebrate. Here we celebrated it by ploughing all day—as good 
a way as I can think of. There is a particular delight in plough¬ 
ing this year especially in our bottom land in the Muskingum 
Conservancy. It is our only really flat land—two great fields, 
one of 90 acres and one of 70. Most of it is fine gravel loan^ 
that turns beautifully under the plough, but it was worn out 
by generations of hog-greedy farmers and veiy nearly aban¬ 
doned until we rented it. To bring it back we have been 
practising a rotation of corn, oats, and sweet clover. It was 
Bob’s idea and a sound one for the land is too far from the 
barns to haul manure to it. 

This year the ‘catch’ of sweet and mammoth clover which 
followed liming is thick and lush and green—so beautiful that 
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came from all around to look at it. When you 
the roots are thick with nodules taking nitrogel 
and fixing it in the worn-out soil. It is worth com 
__ per acre in expensive nitrogen fertilizer which we*b£fl 

_buy today even if we could afford it. And the green tops 

ploughed under will put back huge quantities of nitrogen and 
tons of the humus that the starved land needs so badly. No 
wonder that all of us look backward over the plough to watch 
the crumbling soil swallowing up all that richness. We came 
home at night with stiff necks and crooked backs from leaning 
over to watch. 

We have been trying a lot of experiments with the big field 
—shallow ploughing, deep ploughing, burying all the green 
stuff and also setting the ploughs so that they do not com¬ 
pletely bury it but set it on end mixing it into the earth. One 
strip we are Faulknerizing—chopping it all into the earth with 
‘bush-and-bog 5 harrows which are really heavy, super-disks. 
It will be interesting to see what the results will be after the 
corn is planted. It is the sort of thing which makes farming 
a fascinating occupation and a ‘live 5 one. 

Gradually we are becoming able to grow more and better 
corn on half the land. Perhaps presently we shall grow as 
much on a third of the land as we once did on all of it. Then 
we shall be approaching the goal of making every acre produce 
ioo per cent of potentiality without loss of fertility, perhaps 
even, as in parts of Europe, with a gradual increase. The 
sweet clover is doing it with its wonderful capacity for trans¬ 
lating sun and air and water into nitrogen and organic material. 
One thing I noticed this year while looking backward over the 
plough was the great increase in the population of earthworms. 
That is a good sign. 

The crows followed us as we ploughed, unfortunately gob¬ 
bling up some of the earthworm population. They are birds 
with scarcely a redeeming feature and in the Conservancy 
land they are a pest for it is surrounded by wild country and 
forest which gives them cover, where they gather in great 
colonies. Once the corn has begun to sprout they descend on 
the fields and tear it up grain by grain. We finally put an 
end to that by using something called Grow-tox applied to 
the corn before planting. It does not kill them but produces 
a burning sensation in their gullets and, being very shrewd 
birds, they soon connect the cause and effect and leave our 
fields alone. Clem Herring told me that he used to rid himself 
of them by using hen’s eggs into which he had injected strych¬ 
nine through a small hole at one end, sealing the hole afterwards 
with paraffin. These he scattered about the fields. On several 
occasions he killed foxes instead of crows. Both are pests in 
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i anc ^ koth are crafty and maddening. If yo, 

ihotgun, they will come nowhere near you, but if y 



I, they become as bold as Moses, 
we were ploughing the Conservancy land all seven 
fere with me and the crows tormented them all afternoon, 


•, j:.v wxmcmcu uicin an aitemoon, 

uescending quite near to them in a tantalizing way, only to 
leave the ground just as the maddened dogs came within a 
loot or two of them. They would chase the crows for an hour 
and then go down to the Clear Fork and throw themselves 
into the water, swimming about and lapping the clear, cold 
water greedily, and then return to the futile chase. They 
seemed to enjoy it although they got not so much as a crow 
leather as a reward. 


The Clear Fork Valley is unbelievably beautiful with the 
steep wooded hills about it, the lake mirroring the blue sky 
and the trees ranging in shade all the way from the black-green 
ot the hemlock against the red sandstone cliffs through all the 
soft pastel shades of green, some of it pink and yellow and pale 
red. The young foliage of the red oaks is a deep pink so that 
it makes the tree appear as it it were covered with deep pink 
blossoms. The white dogwood and the pink wild crab grow 
all along the edge of the forest above the water, and through 
it all runs the wide, thick carpet of pale emerald-green sweet 
clover, slowly turning to brown as the earth swallows it up 
behind the tractors that move across the field like shuttles on 
a gigantic loom. There is no smell quite so good as fresh- 
turned sweet earth, and all afternoon it was tinged with the 
vamla-like smell of sweet clover being crushed by the moving 
wheels of the tractor. 5 


Ma came with me and the dogs in the old Ford station 
wagon and sat there with her sewing all afternoon watching 
the ploughing. She brought a gallon jug of fresh buttermilk 
which we kept cool in the running spring water and drank 
when we grew thirsty. It was buttermilk made of sweet cx cam 
with -ittle flecks of golden bluegrass butter floating in it. 

Once during the afternoon* I thought, ‘Paradise must be 
like this. 5 


After supper we returned to the ploughing and Harry and 
INaomi joined us with their three small children. Harry enter¬ 
tained them by carrying them in turn on his lap as he drove 
the tractor. In the old days they would have ridden on the 
tat back of a Percheron. It is remarkable how much children 
c ^ ne iy . OI L a farrn * One of our worst problems is to 
& » m ° ff,t ? ven Butch ’’ nephew, and George 

h< ?» aie °L ,ly s , even have figured out how to drive a 
t a ^ r a • Fi aboard the moment you turn your back. They 
aren t afraid of tractors as they sometimes are of horses. 
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e^tayed out until nearly dark—Jim, Kenneth, Har: 
plbfghing, until a wild thunderstorm came up. W< 
in a race back to the house but lost the race am 
hhed. 


June 6: May has whizzed by with some of the worst weather 
we have had in the history of Ohio. The freakish spring has 
been disastrous. The hot weather in March ruined the sugar 
run and brought out all the fruit trees into blossom, only to 
be slaughtered by the hard freeze of May and the frosts of 
early June. Added to the cold it has rained incessantly so that 
in the flat country—much of it the most fertile part of the 
Middle West—it has been impossible to plough. Thousands 
of acres of oats have never been planted and the land will 
probably be put into soyabeans to add to the glut. Some corn 
land is still too wet to plough. 

In such seasons I am thankful for our well-drained hills and 
glacial soil which can be worked almost any time. Owing to 
these advantages and Bob’s good planning and organization 
we put in 90 acres of oats in March and have about 160 acres 
of corn planted and above ground. The wheat looks wonderful 
— almost like the fields in the Oise where the wheat, on land 
that has been farmed for a thousand years, lies even and level 
with scarcely room for another head. The wheat we pastured 
last autumn is better than the unpastured wheat. In our ex¬ 
perience pasturing wheat does it no harm and in a cold, late 
spring, such as this, pasturing does good by holding back the 
heading-out. In the unpastured fields some of the heads are 
not quite filled out at the bottom, owing to the cold. One 
year we even turned sheep on to the wheat without harming it. 

There has been a long stream of visitors of all kinds—farmers, 
industrialists, government officials, foreigners, and friends. 
None of the bedrooms has been empty since March. Yesterday 
Lotsie and I finished the play. It is about a Pasadena woman 
who becomes a destructive monster through her addiction to 
spiritualistic seances. Ince, who wants to produce the play with 
Arthur Hopkins, arrived yesterday. Both Lotsie and Ince are 
Hungarians and last night after dark we played with them 
what can only be described as Transylvanian bridge— very 
gay but erratic, to put it mildly. 

Charlie and I worked till dark putting in cantaloup and 
water-melon. It has been too wet and cold up to now. It is 
lucky that we did, for today it is raining again—the kindj of 
rain we should have had in May — warm, heavy showers. 

P. T. Raman and Himat Sinhji, two Indian friends, spent a 
week end with us. Raman is perhaps India’s most distinguished 
journalist and Himat Sinhji is a colonel in the Indian Army. 
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brother of the Maharajah of Jamnagar and in x 
Je iplargely responsible for the good administration oi 
X\vo more delightful and entertaining companio] . 
Se hard to find. Roger and Helen Kyes and the Indians 
_ together over the Ferguson machinery. Roger induced both 
of them to take a plough and tractor round one of the fields. 
Raman is no mechanic and Himat has never even driven a 
car, although he did not tell us until afterwards. The tractor 
took them in hand and presently returned with each one, 
white-faced and terrified, but safe. 

We devised a plan for Himat’s return home to his state. Instead 
of riding triumphantly on an elephant he would enter raised 
high in the air on the platform of the Ferguson apple picker. 

Both Raman and Himat were impressed by the immense 
usefulness of the Ferguson tractor in India. A Ferguson tracior 
and implements in any Indian village could change the whole 
life of India, socially, economically, and even politically. 

The visit gave birth to a plan which Himat is taking to 
General Auchinleck, Commander-in-Ghief of the Indian Army, 
in London next week. The Indian soldier —so Himat says— 
is one of the best elements for promoting advances in India. 
He has travelled and learned to read and write and many of 
the men speak English and all speak Hindustani, the universal 
language in India. (The language problem with some twenty- 
seven languages, not dialects, is one of the coundess com¬ 
plexities ol India.) They have learned about machinery and 
most of them make excellents mechanics. Nearly all of them 
are r>w^coming from farms and villages. 

Hima^t’s plan is to set up a number of farms scattered over 
India based upon the plan set up at Malabar—co-operatives, 
financed by private capital as an investment. There is, as 
Himat says, almost unlimited capital available in India for 
such a purpose. The farms would be staffed by demobilized 
soldiers and their families and equipped with modern agricul¬ 
tural machinery. T hey would also have an educational function 
as pilot farms like those of the T.V.A. (Tennessee Valley 
Authority) which could be visited by other farmers. It is a 
good idea which could have a great effect upon a huge agri¬ 
cultural country like India. Most people don’t understand that 
oo per cent and more of India’s population lives on farms 
and in villages. It is no good to plan industrial development 
m India without at the same time developing an agricultural 
piegramme which will provide more food and better living 
iriclustr an< ^ crea * e purchasing power for the products of 

Export markets for manufactured goods, especially those of 
heavy industry, are certain to go on shrinking as such countries 
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, ^Ussia, India, and China grow more self-sufficienj| 

: oriel bf the facts that stands very much in the way oi 
kahliphment of the United Kingdom as a great ancj 
hp&essing’ nation. 

3 in New York, Colonel Robert Henriques and I talked at 
great length on this British question. He, like all Britishers is 
alarmed about the future of the British Isles and like most 
Britishers he is not optimistic. He suggested a decentralization 
of the Empire and the Commonwealth of Nations in which 
there was a closer federalized relationship between the Domin¬ 
ions, Commonwealth, and Colonies, and the mother country, 
with the Crown moving from one to another at periods of the 
year. It is the best solution I have yet heard suggested for 
Britain’s troubles. 


He also made, jestingly, a good solution for trade recipro- 
cation that Britishers acquire a taste for Rye and Bourbon 
whiskies and send Scotch in return for the many Americans 
who prefer it. He has learned to prefer American whiskies. I 
myself, still prefer Scotch, so we should be doing all right. 


June 17: Back again from selling War Bonds in Indiana and 
New England. I know of no tougher work—beginning every 
tnorning at nine o’clock with a municipal breakfast, then 
schools ^and colleges till noon when big lunch comes up. Then 
women’s clubs and civic organizations all the afternoon and 
a big public dinner in the evening followed by a meeting of 
thousands in the largest available auditorium. Then a late 
train, rarely on time, to the next town. Thousands of people, 
dozens of speeches, handshaking by the hour, banquet food’ 
sketchy train connections and not even five minutes rest all day’. 
And worst of all perhaps is the doubt that maybe I’m selling 
something that may not turn out so well. The war has to be 
carried on and to carry it on money is necessary. But I’m not 
too confident about the future if enormous taxes, scarcities, 
and inflation continue. If I had not lived through two wars 
and watched the sagging economy of every country in Europe, 
I might be less concerned. 

The weather continues to be abominable. Frost on June 
6th and 7th with two or three days of terribly hot weather 
followed by rain, rain, rain. There will be damned little corn 
knee-high by the Fourth of July’ this year. Our own may be 
but we are used to having it hip-high by that time. If it doesn’t 
stop raining the weeds will be knee-high but not the corn We 
have mowed ten acres of beautiful aJfalfa-brome grass* hay 
which has been rained on steadily for nearly a week. It is a 
total loss. The beef cattle may pick up some of it but it is really 
only fit for bedding. 7 
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> flat country the corn is being drowned out and , 
hot yet planted. According to Director of Agricn, 

7 only about 30 per cent of the oats was plante 

l an d even that is being drowned out. With the 
food shortage a reality and half the world starving, the pro¬ 
spects are grim. The Black Market is practising wholesale. 
With little or no poultry in the market and people standing 
in line to buy two or three eggs or getting none at all, Black 
Marketeers and even legitimate dealers are buying up laying 
hens, thin and tough, at three and three-fifty apiece. One 
farmer I know was offered $3500 cash for 1000 skinny leghorn 
laying hens by a man who drove up in a truck ready to cany 
them off. These same poor hens will sell for five and six dollars 
apiece in city Black Markets. 

The whole of the food situation was inevitable. The theories 
of administration economists could produce nothing but the 
present tragic shortages. It is impossible to regulate food pro¬ 
duction unless ceilings are placed upon every element con¬ 
cerned with food— the producer, the feeder, the processor, the 
distributor —and those ceilings must be adjusted at least 
monthly in order to keep pace with the value of the dollar 
which inflates in time of scarcity and easy money desDite 
anything government bureaucracy can do. None of these 
things has been done and the result has been first gluts and 
lowered ceilings and checked production and then bitter 
scarcities. The end is not yet, nor is improvement in sight, 
lhose of us who predicted the shortages and Black Markets 
two years ago, even so wise a man as Mr. Baruch, were mocked 
at by the bnght young men’ who have today become dis¬ 
credited. Once price controls are lifted and supply and demand 
°P erate > the public will forget shortages and Black 
Maikets quickly enough. I am not so sure of prices; there is too 
much money in circulation. 

Unfortunately the results of malnutrition arising from 
enciencies of a protein diet are not immediately perceptible 
save in terms of lowered vitality and efficiency and an in¬ 
i' 1 CASe m absenteeism in factories. The results, however, linger 
long afterwards in children and young people. The protein 
deficiencies of the First World War are still evident in the 
p lysique of mature Europeans oi today. Some day people and 
governments will come to realize that physically and in so far 
^ 1. ls conce nied, there is little difference between people 
If ^cept perhaps that animals have more sense 

will bahnrt C '? re a a h the ingredients of a perfect diet he 

and cnmVfh' 1 P er ^ cc 3 y himself, choosing something of this 
ritv ° t ^ at> ^ y ou did the same thing for many a 

giapher she would still lunch on an ice cream soda 
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fekle. If you offered the ‘poor white’ a perfectly ba 
vould be likely to turn instead to his hominy, so\J 
[lip greens grown on worn-out soil, devoid of calcml^ 
&ssium, of phosphorous—indeed of practically every- 
Sg —and containing nothing to make either a strong or an 
intelligent or an energetic human being. 

This winter we made a record in the laying house. Seven 
hundred leghorn pullets produced over six hundred eggs a 
day for six months. Even now after eight months of laying 
they have only fallen to around 500 at the lowest. There has 
been no cannibalism and no range paralysis. 

The trace mineral feeding has great results here as else¬ 
where in the feeding of livestock. I am delighted to see the 
laying mash largely done away with, for it brought us about 
five different kinds of noxious weeds which we have never had 
before on the farm, among them quack grass. The seeds were 
distributed through those parts of the vegetable and flower 
gardens where only chicken manure was used. The check is 
absolute. There is no doubt as to where they came from. 


June 17: I mowed hay on the Ferguson Place until twilight. 
It was good clover and alfalfa mixture, so thick that it was 
hard to get the mower through it—a wonderful sight, some 
forty acres of it on the top of what was once a bare, bald hill 
where even the scanty weeds were sickly. I remember well the 
first time I saw that particular field —a gullied, bare cornfield 
unprotected during the whole of the winter and covered with 
a stubble of puny cornstalks. Today there is not a gully an inch 
deep on the whole of the Ferguson Place, or the whole of 
Malabar for that matter. It is a real hill farm, worn-out and 
abandoned only five years ago. Today it is raising wonderful 
alfalfa and bluegrass and white-clover pasture that looks like 
a beautiful English lawn. In fact, after the pasture is mowed 
the whole place looks like a lovely park with the springs, the 
big trees, the cave and the waterfall where the water comes in 
trickles out of the overhanging sandstone. You can stand imder 
one of the streams and drink the icy water merely by tilting 
your head and opening your mouth. Baby, one of the Boxers, 
has learned the trick and always drinks there. It is odd how all 
animals prefer cold, clean, living water if they can get it. 

While I mowed this afternoon a whole army of fat, half- 
grown young rabbits kept coming out of the alfalfa ahead of 
the mower. There is something very engaging about them. 
During the morning I uncovered a woodchuck lair and as I 
came round the second time, I noticed something moving 
beneath the fresh mown hay. It was the young woodchuck 
himself returning home. Evidently I had caught him out and 
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rceping back tinder cover of the hay. I stopped mcu 
Uc§Was safely home again. In a week or two the al< 

' g^own up again to give him cover. They are odd bea a 
^pliarm, always fat and always a little lazy. They see*** 

_^ ad the water they need from the clover and the dew 

for many of them choose to dig their homes high on the hills 
away from the water. On the other hand the marshes next to 
our corn land in the Conservancy are filled with woodchuck 
holes. Often enough, when the lake level rises they are flooded 
out and have to dig new homes on higher land. 

Three times this spring I have had puzzling experiences 
with wild animals. Early in the year we found a woodchuck 
m the fork of a sapling a good ten feet above the ground. He 
lay there resting on his elbows, showing no alarm, not even 
stirring when I poked him with a stick to make certain he 
was not caught in the fork of the sapling. He seemed very 
sleepy. I do not know whether he had just come out of hiber¬ 
nation or had climbed the tree to die in peace. The next day 
lie was gone. I have never before heard of a woodchuck with 
tree-chmbing habits. In June, I encountered another wood¬ 
chuck in the middle of the road below the Big House. He 
showed no inclination to run away and when I turned the 
old ford slowly toward him, he held his ground and gnashed 
his teeth at me. At last I drove off leaving him there but 
when I returned later the same day he was lving dead in the 
road, the victim of some driver, more bloodthirsty than I. 

Yesterday in the Bailey barnyard I came on a young rabbit 
feeding on the spilled corn from the old crib wc tore down. 
He showed no fear and paid no attention to me, except to 
move away about ten feet. As I moved towards him he kept 
just out of reach stopping and turning now and then to regard 
me without fear but with curiosity. I talked to him for a time 
and he seemed to like the sound of my voice. I went away 
and he returned to the scattered corn. Fortunately the dogs 
were not along. 1 & 

The only time they do not go with me is when I go out 
with the power mower. They have learned that the mower 
means long hours of boredom and heat for them while I ? 0 
jound and round a hay field. And I think they don’t like it 
because they cannot ride on the tractor. 

m .r nin j 0 2 * he Ferguson Place has a beauty that is almost 
unbearajle The whole farm lies against the sky with a view 

hills ami T* rf across ^feasant Hill lake and a panorama of 
F, WOodland > and f a ™s. It is hkc the lake 
S f Ln g[ a nd on a much bigger scale. Last night Anne 

Wa !u st be / ore dinner an d was caught in a wild 
thunderstorm.^ When she did not return I took the power 


M.F. 
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ad went up to the Ferguson Place, thinlun/^sJic 
gone to the cave to collect some of the fungi OcT 
f-^lacial moss and primitive plants that grow , 

lies at the head of a wild, deep ravine and thercri^^ 
danger of falling. When there was no sign of her I 
stayed up there and mowed pasture. 

The whole place was wet and green after the thunderstorm. 
Even the light seemed green and while I mowed, the shadows 
in the valley turned blue and the mist began to rise from the 
soaked earth into the air, chilled by the storm and the heavy 
hail that had fallen in the northern part of the County. On 
the top of the hill the shadows of the trees grew longer and 
longer and bluer and bluer across the emerald-green of the 
bluegrass and clover. Presently the cattle came up to the top 
of the hill, their favourite feeding spot in the evening when the 
air begins to cool. In the heat of the day they stay deep in 
the bottom of the ravine in the shade of the great trees where 
a spring stream and the damp sandstone keeps the air too cool 
and moist for flies. Indeed the whole Ferguson Place is a kind 
of paradise for cattle with the deep-wooded ravine, the cold 
water, the springs, the bluegrass and white clover and when 
that grows short in August the whole of a field of knee-deep 
alfalfa and ladino to replace it. 

Few things are more pleasant than to sit watching the herd. 
The big white bull is a docile fellow who pays you no attention. 

At first the cows and calves will gather round you to study 
you for a while. If you sit quite still and the dogs are not 
along, they will come quite close and nuzzle you, and then 
presently, they will go away again to eat lazily. But the young 
calves stay around, skittering off in mock alarm if you make 
a sudden movement, only to return in a little while to watch 
you like children daring each other to come closer and closer. 

As you lie on your back in the thick bluegrass looking up at 
the sky you can hear all about you the ‘whisk-crunch 5 as they 
eat their way across the meadow. 

The herd seems to lead a very ordered existence, always 
remaining together and the cows feeding their calves at pre¬ 
scribed hours—morning and evening. During the day they 
will put all the calves together in a find of kindergarten well 
hidden in a copse while the herd goes roaming. If you stumble 
upon the kindergarten, the calves will lie quite still at first but 
if you disturb them at all, they will set up a bellowing and are 
answered at once by the mothers even if they are a mile away 
on the opposite side of the big pasture. The calves will high- 
tail for their mothers who come running anxiously from the 
opposite direction. 

The other herd, of Shorthorn cows on the Bailey Place, are 
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fPy Earner, and will always stay behind to guard the 
jarfei although he is never alone but accompanied by two 
of the cows on watch. I do not know how he selected 
the honoured ladies-in-waiting. I wish I did. 

Just at dark Anne appeared, flushed from the long climb 
up the hill through the woods to tell me she had been found, 
one had gone up the road toward Hastings and stopped in at 
the Areharts when the storm broke. She ‘visited 5 after the 
storm and forgot all about dinner. She stayed with me for a 
while clearing fallen branches out of the path of the mower, 
-the dogs came with her and were glad to see me but dis- 
appointed at the sight of the mower. When Anne left they 
did their best to make me return home too, barking and 
jumping and carrying on generally. Prince came back twice 
alter Anne started down the hill and finally gave up and went 
home with her. 

Finally, while I mowed, a blue-wet darkness came down 
and the valleys and woods and farms faded out first into a 
blue mist and then into blackness, starred with the distant 
lights of farmhouses and the comets of moving light made by 
cars on the roads far below, I turned on the tractor lights and 
kept on mowing and the whole herd found a new curiosity in 
the lights. The calves frisked round and round me as I mowed 
and even the cows would stand in front of me staring at the 
hghfc; until the last moment. When I yelled at them they 
would fnsk off kicking their heels high in the air, their udders 
bouncmg about hidicrously, giving that ‘rabbit-punch’ kick 

AU +u atl ^ rca k y our if y° u come into contact with it. 
Altogether they enjoyed the evening, I think, as much as I did. 

^ en ; thirt y 1 S ave up and set out for home down the 
steep, rocky lane that goes through a tunnel of woods bordered 
by ieim and laced with wild grapevines. AH the way down I 
had an eerie feeling that I was being watched by the eyes of 
wild thmgs—foxes and raccoons and mice and owls. Once, 
nhmnW PU ^ S ca bm, the lights caught a pair of green, 
fhn* ij eSCe fl t e H that have been one of the catamounts 

I™ k ° n c he llU °PP° Site the % House. Or it may only 

IW dUvp 0X ° r a racc ° 0I V * n an y case the goose pimples 
I dog over me and my hair stood on end like the hair of 

WiStnM B ab >'stayed at the house last night instead of 
fomf to w ° hc barracks to sleep with the boys who have 

spend the Hat f V ‘ C **21 dl ! rin S the summer. Usually they 
me wl, T d , V following Charlie who feeds them or following 
me wlnle I am ploughing or working in the fields. With Charlie 
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\both away they were lost and deserted my roc 
pany of the boys. Prince still slept in my rooipi Iv? 
he Cocker. Both Gina and Folly were at Dr. ; 

^ —Folly to be bred. Gina hot to be. While Charli^- 

away Prince, Baby and Smokey fought incessantly, 
once knocking Ma out of her chair on to the lawn. 

Boxers are\strange dogs. They have no tramp habits and 
will not go fifty yards from the house unless they have human 
company. They are affectionate but never grovelling. In fact, 
I sometimes find myself grovelling to them, especially to Baby, 
who is a clown and a ham actor, but still possessed somehow 
of an immense dignity and indifference. If you do anything 
foolish or unworthy, they know it and do not hesitate to let 
you know. 

This year the boys are living in a Quonset Hut given us by 
the company which manufactures them to discover farm uses 
for them. The four boys working on the farm, Eddie who is 
working in the big garden, and Jim and Bob Cook all live 
there—Army fashion. It is cool and airy. There is a weird 
assortment of beds, ranging from army cots to brass and iron 
beds. Nowadays you have to take what you can get. Most of 
the boys come from Cleveland but Craven comes from St. 
Louis and Eddie from Tiffin, Ohio. It is remarkable how well 
fhey turn out, considering the fact that we have seen them at 
most only once before and some of them not at all. There 
has never been one we had to send away. Two or three times 
we have had boys who didn’t work out very well at first but 
always they developed into good responsible workers. Most of 
the older ones have gone into the Service as they reached the 
age of eighteen. Without them we should have to curtail 
farming operations or shut down altogether. They help with 
hay-making, straw-baling, fence-building, lime-spreading, and 
corn-cultivating. It is a good summer life. 

With mechanization they don’t go to work until eight o clock 
and are finished at six with all the long summer evenings free. 
There is swimming, fishing and riding. What they like best is 
tinkering with the old cars and motors in the farm repair shed. 
They turn out some mechanical monsters, made up of parts 
drawn from a half dozen old cars, but they seem to run 
somehow. 

Jimmy Caddick, who has graduated as a veteran to the 
position of foreman, bought Johnny’s and Dave’s old jalopy 
when they went into the Army. It is a 1930 Ford with flags 
and foxtails flying, painted bright yellow. Jimmy is, like 
Johnny and Dave, a remarkable fellow—conscientious and 
capable as a grown man, with a wonderful sense of humour. 
Like the other boys he came here in summer to keep in 
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\for football but in the end he and all the 
take up agriculture, in one form or another. II 
use they find here how fascinating and how pron 
are can be but most of all they like the life and 
^. Satisfaction of soil and animals and trees and wild life. 
Bob is largely responsible for this interest for he seems to make 
everything on the farm take on an added zest. The boys have 
a real sense of participation in what is a fascinating job of 
restoration and soil management. That is also the reason why 
all of us get on so well together. It is not a question of hired 
labour or of merely working for a living. Everything that 
happens is I think charged with interest and a sense of achieve¬ 
ment and satisfaction. Emma, Tom’s wife, cooks for the boys. 
They eat at the miller’s house, where Ceely Rose murdered 
her whole family, and do their own washing in Bob’s basement 
with Virginia’s washing machine. 

When the war is over and we can buy or build what we 
need, wc shall probably take on fifteen or twenty boys instead 
of five or six. The waiting list is already far beyond our 
capacity to handle. Vane Close has two boys from Cleveland 
helping him this summer. They come over frequently on 
Sunday and in the evening. The kids like all the machinery 
and seem to prefer the life to that of a vacation in a summer 
camp. Also they earn money which most of them put away 
for college. Meanwhile they have contributed mightily to the 
food supply in wartime. 

The weekend was terrific. The four Texans came back with 
us from the Cincinnati conservation meeting sponsored by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. Also Roy and Marie Ballinger. 
So the house was full. The Texans are Victor Schoffelmayer, 
agricultural editor of the Dallas Morning News who, with Mr. 
Dealey and his son, the owners, make up a strong force for 
good agriculture in the whole of Texas and among the best 
in the whole of the United States; Dave Reed, R. C. Schmid 
and Gilbert Wilson. Reed is a big oil operator and owns 
hundreds of thousands of acres in Texas. Schmid, born in 
Switzerland, is his manager and Gilbert Wilson is the man 
who invented the sweet potato dehydrating process which has 
played a large part in the war effort. All four are filled with 
l exas gusto and the weekend was gay and filled with laughs, 
oclionelmayer is the most serious of the lot and a fine musician 
as well. He lured Reed and .Schmid up here to convert them 
to better uses of the huge agricultural holdings owned by Reed, 
bchmid is a dynamo, and Wilson the slow drawling kind of 
lexan, wao couldn’t keep up with the volatile Schmid but 
wnen he lound an opening in the conversation scored heavily. 
Keed has about as much gusto as I’ve ever encountered 
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is more charming or better company tha 

aturday night Billy Foster and his band came up 
ire for the annual square dance before the big ba 
x with hay. Bob, Kenneth, Harry and the boys spent two 
days cleaning the big mows and arranging bales of straw as 
seats all around the edges. We furnish the music and the soft 
drinks and everybody brings box lunches. Each year the dance 
gets bigger. This year there were about seven hundred, mostly 
from Richland and the neighbouring counties, but there were 
people from all over the state. The boys acted as traffic police¬ 
men and had a Ferguson tractor on duty to haul those who 
got stuck out of the mud. I think everybody had a good time. 
The party lasted until well after midnight and then broke up 
into other parties—one at Jim Pugh’s cabin and one in the 
Big House with Billy Foster, his band and friends, having a 
couple of drinks for the road. There is no better square-dance 
band in the world and no better caller than Billy Foster. 
I think the prize for dancing went to Jeff and his wife. They 
are sixty or over but he can throw her high in the air on the 
turns. It is odd how much square dancing done with gusto 
resembles modern jitterbugging—the same zest for pure 
dancing without much sex thrown in. 



f 2ob 



Beef, mutton, and pork, shred pies of the best 
Pig, veal, goose and capon, and turkey well drest, 
Cheese, apples and nuts, jolly carols to hear, 

As then in the country is counted good cheer. 

—Thomas Tusser 


L ong ago Liberty Hyde Bailey, the Dean of one of the 
world’s greatest agricultural colleges at Cornell Uni- 
1 versity, wrote, ‘The farmer was the first man and he 
will be the last man.’ 

He had in mind the eternal and classic relationship of Man 
to the Earth and his ultimate dependence upon the earth. 
He also had in mind the fact that man first began his upward 
climb toward civilization when he began to till the soil, and 
the fact that, at periods in history when civilization falls apart, 
as it seems on the verge of doing today, when food becomes 
man’s major preoccupation, the land, even the fortified farm, 
provides man’s ultimate security. 

Since Dean Bailey wrote these words, much has happened 
in the world to emphasize their immense significance Perhaps, 
despite the breadth of the Dean’s great vision, much has 
happened which was beyond his calculations at the time he 
wrote. 

First among these happenings is the fact—not merely the 
threat-—of world famine, caused largely by war, devastation, 
droughts and dislocations of distribution. The fact of famine 
has brought to public attention much information regarding 
iood which hitherto was either unavailable or overlooked, 
especially in this country where abundance of food has, in the 
past, always been the rule and where people either did not 
know or believe or consider the fact that at least two-thirds of 
the world s population suffered, even before the second World 
fie r °i in ser * ous ma l n utrition and that at least a fourth to a 
nttii of the world’s population lives perpetually at a starvation 
level; being born and dying without having enough to eat for 
a single day in their lives. 

A little over a century ago there died in England a man 
about whose txieones controversy raged among philosophers, 
intellectuals, economists, and sociologists throughout the 
P art ,°^ lifetime. His name was Thomas Robeit 
Maltnus and lie was no fool. He was educated At Oxford 
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easily with a distinguished scholastic record and 
'' a practical and efficient administrator of the * 

British East India company. His ideas stimulated 
g of Darwin and Huxley but for nearly a centur 
many circles, the object of mockery and derision. He 
is known to history as the originator of the Malthusian Theory 
—that one day, not too far distant from his time, the popula¬ 
tion of the world would outstrip its available food supply. 
Explicitly, Mai thus claimed that population, when unchecked 
by artificial means, increases in geometric ratio while sub¬ 
stance only increases in mathematical ratio, and that popu¬ 
lation always increases up to the limit of the means of 
subsistence. He contended that population is prevented from 
increasing beyond these limits, only by the positive check of 
war, famine, pestilence and by the influence of misery and 
vice. 1 

In popular thought and in the case of many distinguished 
thinkers, the theories of Malthus were discredited or derided 
during the whole of the nineteenth century. However, shortly 
after the beginning of the twentieth century, a few isolated 
scientists and thinkers began to see that the theories of Malthus, 
so well documented and clearly thought out, were not so 
fantastic as they were held to be in the nineteenth century. 
Even the Encyclopedia Britannica in its recent editions notes 
that ‘since the European war of 1914-18, however, the spectre 
of over-population has returned and Malthus is coming into 
his own again. 5 

I think most of us, even the man whose primary interests are 
the sport page and the comics, is willing to agree today that 
Thomas Robert Malthus had something. The bitter truth is 
that we are having our noses rubbed in the Malthusian theory. 
It has become clear that the population of the world has out¬ 
stripped the means of its subsistence or at least approached a 
balance so precarious that a drought or a dislocation of trans¬ 
portation in any part of the world can today produce famine 
over large areas. It is also true that some millions of people, 
particularly in Asia, suffer all their lives from slow famine and 
die by the millions in non-famine years either of actual starv¬ 
ation or of the weakness and diseases arising from severe 
malnutrition. Even in the United States, in city slums and worn- 
out agricultural areas, some thousands, perhaps hundreds of 
thousands, of people suffer from severe malnutrition approach¬ 
ing slow starvation. 

1 It is interesting to note that the father of Malthus was a friend and one of 
the executors of Jean Jacques Rousseau. He was also a friend and shared the 
beliefs of Godwin and Condorcet, with which his son differed. Out of the con¬ 
troversy between father and son grew the first pamphlet written by Malthus 
which became the basis of the Malthusian Theory. 
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bly Malthus was right in his main premise, bu l 
; have arisen which may prove him to have been 
ght than he knew. He died before the industrial 
n was in full swing and out of it grew many factors 
he failed to foresee. During the nineteenth century, it 
was claimed, for example, that Malthus failed to foresee 
7 - J s ^ on ^ s hi n g development of transport and colonization 
which increased so enormously the area from which foodstuffs 
and raw materials could be drawn. In a r sense the increase of 



rf mSSS* Th mea, r S lranS P° rt onI y proved the rightness 
ation mnlv ! ,eOI J’/ 0rthc mdust rial revolution and coloniz- 

food imported frnm a? e certam areas, depending upon 

up f ” bcy “ d 

whv cVrtain vv hich we face today and the principal reason 
areas, dependent upon food from outside 
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are immediately subject to real famine the md 
' a dislocation of supply, transport, or distributioii 
^imine in Bengal where nearly two million peopl<rJ 
Burmese rice supplies were shut off was a perfect 
and it must be remembered that some millions of 
Benglaese even in normal times live continuously and peril¬ 
ously close to the borders of starvation. 

Malthus did not foresee directly the quick and enormous 
increase in world population, nor did he take into considera¬ 
tion certain other elements which have developed or become 
understood since his day. He has been credited with stimu¬ 
lating Darwin’s thought and with being partly responsible for 
Darwin’s development of the theory of selective breeding and 
the .survival of the fittest. Yet Malthus failed to understand 
that countries like India and China, with large populations 
living perpetually near to the line of starvation, had under 
Darwin’s theory gradually bred out the weak and the unfit, so 
that each succeeding generation became increasingly tough 
and fit and more able to survive famine and disease. Con¬ 
sequently deaths, either in infancy or later in life caused by 
malnutrition, became in each generation fewer and fewer. In 
other words, in these broad cases the checking effects upon 
populations of misery, vice, etc., were partly nullified by the 
breeding out of the weaker and more unfit elements. Both the 
so-called ‘Untouchables’ and the Tamils of South India are 
notable examples of a toughness and a resistance to disease, 
starvation and malnutrition which permits them to survive 
somehow when, under similar conditions, western peoples, 
accustomed to better diet and a softer life, would quickly 
succumb. The average Chinese coolie is also a notable ex¬ 
ample of bred up resistance through the gradual elimination 
of the weaker stock. 


At the same time that in the East the age-old process of 
survival of the fittest was in operation, the West, with its 
better diets and softer living, was keeping alive a much higher 
percentage of the weak and unfit to breed and thus increase 
populations. Also through advances in science the West was 
keeping alive countless numbers of weak and unfit who, under 
nature 1 or at least under primitive circumstances would not have 
survived to increase the population still further. By increasing 
the span of life of the average person by many years science is 
steadily adding to already great populations many millions 
more mouths to be fed in each generation. More recently the 
discovery and effective use of penicillin, streptomycin and other 
various sulfa drugs have already done much to cure or elimin¬ 
ate the evil effects of venereal disease in the direction of sterility 
or the procreation of weak individuals who previously had 
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(jance to survive to maturity and the breeding ai 
di-ds, with the means of checking the natural effol 
i disease, countless children will be born and suivw^. 
the past would not have been born at all or would 
Srf,-fi?v,i> Wea j- e ? s llave Quickly succumbed. All of these 
itJ n conditions have served more and more to nullify 
thraZhA- ° f thc , ? atural checks on populations operating 
sir f , 5 h K dlSe ;? SC and vice ‘ These effec ts Mai thus had con- 
s deied beneficent in so far as the creation of excess popula¬ 
te* hT* largdy they have disappeared, at 

least in the western world. 

dp ^f d "1 Ma ? th u US ’ S time > the rule that as living standards 
bl /th rate increases was not fully understood, as 
in ih » ,j°l fu l y understood even today. In every country 
eveh W< ? r C the hlgbest . D r th rate is at the lower economic 
fmiiL Tu C -° nS . Cqucntly m the levels wherc food and diet are 
survival t0geth . e u r , with the Darwinian element oi 

Don nln’ ° dle ^ ttes f ; possibly accounts for an increase in 
population of approximately ten millions a year in a country 

Sa£’ “ u " abk “ f “ d i,! *» 4«i 

Makhus, it must be said, placed no faith in continence as a 
S m checking populations and in this he was probably 
right. Birth-control methods of every sort appear to operate 
effectively only within the limits of the minority population 
living upon the higher economic levels. There would appear to 
be a natur^ ,aw operating whereby, as living standards decline, 
the survival ol the individual is imperilled; especially through 

Thermit!'° n and the 'y ea kness and disease arising 7 from ft. 
rhere thcn a kmd of frenzy Qf breed . a g d 

?tooH°h m ,M dcr t0 , carr >' on the species. This law is under- 

T t0Ck breedei i s who know th at with a lat bull 
fa t cow fed upon a rich diet, the rate of fecundity is much 
lower than with thinner animals. y 

,-^ U uf diese elements Malthus cither partly overlooked or 
did not foresee yet they have all hastened thc development of 
the very conditions he predicted. 1 01 

According to Department of Agriculture figures, the ratio 
f j possible agricultural land in the world, available for 
producing food under any existing methods of agriculture is 
about two acres per person. Under this ratio, ef^n if every 
individual in the world had his proportionate share of food 
the world would still be unable to feed itself on any but a near’ 

923"! d ! M rf ' c ?' ab : Und ' r ««* > IwSca” diS; 

of food, high-protein animal foods such as meat, dairy and 

s P ho U u d y a?i r have C ^Y° Uld haVe krgdy t0 be abandoned and we 
should all have to live upon a meagre diet of rice, wheat, gram, 
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etc., relieved only by wild game or the high- 
ailable from the sea. 

diet is a fact in India, China, and Japan 
, t Xjp^pul^tion has for a long time far exceeded food prodiJ 

bas^on the diet to which Americans or even inhabitants of 
Europe are accustomed. This is so because it requires about 
seven pounds of grain to produce one pound of meat, a ratio 
which holds largely in the production of milk, eggs, cheese, 
and other high-protein foods. In other words the people of the 
Far East live largely upon a diet of rice, relieved by occasional 
vegetables and fish, because they are compelled to if they are 
to survive. In such areas only the rich know the luxury of 
meat, poultry, and dairy products, because the price of these 
things through their scarcity or the high cost of their production 
is far beyond the incomes of 95 per cent of the population. 
Actually in this country we are beginning to approach the 
fringes of such a condition with declining agricultural pro¬ 
duction over large areas and a population increasing at the 
rate of over a million a year. 

In addition to the declining ratio of agricultural land to 
population, another serious element which Malthus touched 
upon but did not develop, perhaps because of the vast agri¬ 
culturally virgin colonial world opening up in his time, is the 
declining agricultural production /w acre over most of the world’s 
area. In very few areas in the world—notably France, Holland, 
Belgium, Denmark, Japan and parts of India —is there an 
agriculture of maximum maintained production of potentiality 
per acre. Elsewhere over vast areas the production per acre 
has been declining steadily from the time it was put under 
cultivation. This is particularly so in these newer areas which 
were largely counted upon to feed the world — The United 
States, Australia, The Argentine, Canada and even countries 
as new as South Africa and Venezuela. In these countries 
both the area of good agricultural lands and the production 
per acre are declining and have been, largely speaking, since 
they were first colonized. This is so because of the devastation 
caused by wind and water erosion and by poor, destructive 
and inefficient agriculture. Some once richly productive areas 
like that of North Africa (once the granary of the Roman 
Empire), the valley of the Tigris and the Euphrates and vast 
areas of India and China have ceased to grow even sufficient 
food for the population of the immediate areas or have been 
turned virtually into desert regions. A similar process is in 
progress over large portions of the new ‘colonial’ areas which 
opponents of Malthus claimed would nullify the operation of 
his theory. Already one-fourth of the good agricultural land 
of this nation has been destroyed by erosion and a poor 
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Iture and all but approximately io per cent v- 
p is in the process of more or less rapid destrucld 
iwitid, and water erosion and by an agriculture^.^ 

, x es the soil and lowers production per acre through a 
____jtant process of taking off more than is put back Mean¬ 
while the population of the United States continues to in- 
crease. This is exactly the process experienced by India and 
Uhina in the past. -he only fundamental difference is that 
it is occurring much more rapidly in this country than it did 
m India or China. 

1 he declining production per acre (and it has been declining 
steadily since the first furrow was turned in this country, despite 
juggled statistics and arguments of politicians, economists and 
government bureau officials) is serious in the economic sense 
as well as m the sense of food production. By mathematical 
formula, the less food produced per acre, the more the cost of 
production is increased. This fact lies behind the rising cost of 
food for the last two generations. It lies largely behind the 
demands for higher and higher wages as the cost of living, of 
which food is the basic item, increases. It is also largely re¬ 
sponsible for the ‘creeping inflation 5 which has been in progress 
during at least two generations and which becomes steadily 
more apparent as the population increases and the production 
pet acre of food declines and the costs of production increase. 
As the costs, particularly of high-protein foods, increase through 
growing scarcities, lowered production per acre, and increased 
cost of production per bushel of corn and wheat, and con¬ 
sequently per egg or quart of milk or pound of meat, the prices 
of these foods rise higher and higher and restrict more and 
more the mai^ets ior them as the citizens of the lower economic 
levels are forced to forego high-protein animal foods, and eat 
meat, eggs, butter, etc., fewer and fewer times a week This 
is what was meant by the statement made above that we are 
in the first stages of approaching, through declining food 
production and increasing population, the dietary standards 
of India, China, and Japan. 

During the recent war, the farmers of the nation set up a 
senes of record food productions, but never in any country at 
any tune was food produced at so high a cost because the 
production per acre was so low and the cost of production 
consequently so high T hat fac t, more than any other, account 
for the introduction of subsidies, price controls, etc and even 
the constant battle of the farm bloc for readjusted p'arit/prkes 
and steadily rising prices for farm commodities. It lies lKv 
at the root of the inefficacy of money raises in wanes Food 
costs rise steadily because of declining production and increaf 
mg production costs per acre. Rises in industrial wages do not 
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usate since inevitably they are passed on to manufaa 
pities which in turn increase costs for farmers arif 
tly costs of his economic survival and of prodr 

fiperil the living standards of all. It is this fundan___ 

^hich renders all stop-gap remedies in terms of money 
her than by production and abundance utterly futile, as 
India and China found out long before the days of farm blocs 
and labour unions and planned economies. 

i he effort of this world to stave off widespread famine is 
actually the first effort that has been made by the world or 
by this nation to divide up properly the available food supply 
of the world. It has become abundantly apparent that the 
United States cannot possibly Teed the world 5 ; it cannot pos¬ 
sibly even help adequately to feed the famine ar^as on a bare 
subsistence diet and still preserve the levels of ciiet and high- 
protein food consumption to which it has long been accustomed. 
To put it very simply, we cannot feed grain to animals at the 
ratio .of seven pounds of grain to one pound of meat, poultry 
or dairy products, and still have enough left over to ship great 
quantities of grain to millions of starving people. We cannot 
possibly ship meat, poultry, butter, eggs, and dried milk to 
feed these people because we ourselves are already suffering 
periodic or more or less permanent shortages of all of these 
things. It becomes clear that if world food is properly distri¬ 
buted^ capita population, if famine is to be wholly checked, 
either now or in the future, it must be upon a basis of cereal 
diet with wild game and fish as very largely the only variation. 
The fact is that we are much nearer to the realization of the 
Malthusian Theory than we think, and we shall understand 
this fact even more clearly as the shortages in high-protein 
animal foods, born of our effort to feed a large part of the 
world with grain, become more evident during the coming 
X ears *, At the time of writing, the government is making 
loans of wheat, already assigned to starving nations, back to 
tloui and feed mills to provide bread for the home population 
and to provide cereal feed to produce high-protein animal 
products at the ration of seven pounds of grain to produce one 
or meat. 

There still remain methods by which food production in the 
world may be increased, waste eliminated, and distribution 
better managed, which include ‘technological’ methods by 
wnich food supplies can be increased through ‘artificial’ means 
and do not directly employ the soil. 

The food supply of the world as a whole could possibly be 
increased by a higher degree of agricultural mechanization 
by the checking of soil destruction caused almost universahy 
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v# n poor agriculture, and by the restorai 
ie jl. f. r halt-rumed soil where restoration is pos^sf 
n ^ a ple economic terms. . 

Y° rld ’ S a S r ^. cuIture is extremely inefficient since 

™S den T 0n r” m , al and some times upon human 
power. Not only does this fact have a lowering effect upon 

acmeL P sub,>r? 0 r n f Ut ^ a * ria if tarc under such conditions 

the U ell S en J e of Zi° itsdf 0111 Wather C ° nditi ° ns ’ seasons ’ and 

a « f °° d P roduction could be increased in this country 

pffi? . aS . 5 °,P er cent P er acre through a better and more 
efficient agriculture Dr. Walter Lowdermilk of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and one of the world’s great 

culture a CS ffi - S01 ’ that if this nation had an agri- 

£ I s efficient and productive as that of France, Holland 
Denmark or Belgium, or of io per cent of our own farm 
perators, our farmers could easily feed a population of xo 
mdhon people at existing levels of diet upon the agricultural 
acreage now under cultivation. Actually we are experiencing 

wki >S SwL"r ai? , high ' pro “ i " 

populaSofo^'.^Sr"' Wh " e ‘ ryinS “ f " d a 

There also remain in this country and in other parts of the 
world certain areas which through drainage or irrigation could 
be converted into agriculturally 8 productive land These areas 
however are insignificant m relation to the areas already under 
cultivation or the areas already destroyed by erosion and poor 
gncultural practices. The fact is that the great virgin ‘colonial’ 

MirlK b I the f lete l nth centurrSonen“ of 
Malthus to refute his theory, have been very largdv filled un 

musi 0 tf aU0nS w h hldl consume ‘heir total food production, h 
Mnpriilf r T C r lbeied to ° that conditions of soil, or more 
° f C ,' matC ’ P ermit certain of these ‘colonial’ areas 
perishable 6 and" Cer J ain kll ] ds oP Pood, sometimes extremely 

= Ms SS, a 

and y at m d d i qUate - P° PS are P’ottghcd unde? LdtlJh 

War No £ tr ° y ° r de r u i; nlillions °P bushels of grain JSy 

lessly Sre^whel?° n th ® detenoradon or destruction of care- 

been publileH n !\° Ul i CVer n0rmal granaries’ have ever 
oeen published, but the loss was in the past enormous and 
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|ay\|gain be in the future. There is also an immense 
l] caused by the finagling of middlemen to run dov\J 

to/to the farmer, so that annually thousands of toil _ 

jTare destroyed which never reach the public market 
ecause price rigging has forced down prices to the producer 
which do not merit the harvesting of his crops. 

This loss and many of the other losses and wastes represent 
largely a failure of distribution and are partly responsible for 
the high prices, often contrived artificially, which limit pur¬ 
chase and consumption. This failure of distribution in the 
country, state, nation and world and the high production 
costs arising from a low production per acre, are very largely 
responsible for the ‘surpluses’ of which politicians and farm 
blocs profess such an unholy terror. 

It is abundantly evident that in a world where at least 
two-thirds of the population suffer from malnutrition and 
hundreds of millions live at a starvation level, there are no 
surpluses . Nor can there be any surpluses in a nation such as 
this in which 40 per cent of the population in ordinary times 
suffer from malnutrition. There is only poor distribution and 
the high prices caused by an unproductive agriculture which 
limit consumption of high-protein foods. Increasing wages or 
incomes in terms of money do not cure these conditions since 
.all prices, including those of farm commodities, inevitably 
follow in the upward movement and nullify money increases. 
The only real raise in wages and incomes can be accomplished 
by making the dollar buy more and that in turn can be 
achieved only by a more efficient and productive agriculture 
which lowers production costs and by a better distribution. 
The fact remains that ‘surpluses’ of food in this modern world 
is a grotesque and tragic myth. \ 

Finally, the world food supply may be increased by the 
production of concentrated foods only indirectly related to 
soil. I mean by that, high-protein foods or food pellets pro¬ 
duced through the processing of wood and other crude products 
of the earth into food both for people and for livestock. 
Considerable progress has been made in this direction, especi¬ 
ally in Germany and the Scandinavian countries during the 
last war but as yet on no scale large enough to affect pro¬ 
foundly the problem of feeding the population of the world. 
The science of hydroponics (the culture of plants in minerally 
saturated solutions) has not yet proven economically feasible 
because of costs and because such culture is limited by the 
comparatively small range of vegetables which can be success 
fully cultivated under such conditions. Also there are doubts 
concerning the full nutrition value of plants grown outside the 
range of the natural processes taking place in living soil. 
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are rneans of increasing food production, andj 
' aljid, means of improving distribution and of prevc. 

ReJ ’high prices, and artificially created ‘surpluses 5 ; 
'^~xFScT' Sti11 * comparatively small amount of agricultural land 
^wmcii can still be made available for food production. 

All of these things can help but none of them nor all of them 
taken together can effectively refute the growing evidence of 
the soundness of the Malthusian Theory in a world where 
the population is steadily increasing and the agricultural 
production per acre is constantly declining. Even the man in 
the street who never heard of Thomas Robert Malthus is 
feeling the pinch, if not in his stomach at least in his pocket book. 

It is a little terrifying to consider that at this time the 
population of the world is increasing at the rate of twenty-five 
people a minute. That fact makes agriculture and a good 
agriculture seem more important than it has ever been in all 
the long history of the world. 
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X: THE STORY OF KEMPER’S RUN 

Oh, universe, what thou wishest, I wish. 

— Marcus Aurelius 

T his is the story of a creek called Kemper’s Run. 

It runs along the middle of a valley that lies wide 
and flat between the cracked and slowly disintegrating 
shoulders of a pre-glacial sandstone canyon about two million 
years old. The first great glacier, acting like a gigantic bull¬ 
dozer, filled up the canyon with scrapings of rock and earth 
pushed before it all the way down from Northern Canada. 
The second great glacier came to a slow stop about on the 
line of the filled-in canyon and started melting, leaving behind 
as it slowly withdrew northward great heaps and mounds of 
glacial drift. 

This residue, made up of gravel and loam, was rich stuff 
and presently there sprang up on it the finest hardwood forest 
in the world—a forest of oak, chestnut, maple, ash, beech, 
and hickory. For a million or more years these trees shed 
their leaves, grew, and died, fell, and returned their sub¬ 
stance to the earth in the form of an incredibly black and 
rich topsoil. This topsoil, covered by virgin hardwood forest, 
was what the first trappers and settlers found when they came 
into the valley. 

During all that time Kemper’s Run wound its way through 
the bottom of the rich valley between the ancient shoulders of 
the pre-glacial canyon. It was a crystal clear stream, here and 
there bordered by marshes filled with game—mink and beaver, 
bears and deer, muskrat and otter, wild duck and geese, flocks 
of carrier pigeons that darkened the sky, and thousands of 
other birds. The creek was fed by springs gushing out of the 
hillsides and the sandstone rock that bordered the valley and 
its clear waters were filled with cress and other vegetation. 
Now and then after torrential rains lasting two or three days, 
there were floodwaters which raised the height of its flow a 
foot or two, but the floodwaters were clear and never of a 
violence to tear out the vegetation in the stream which fed 
and gave shelter to myriads of bass and crappies and bluegills 
and sunfish. 

The valley was a paradise for the Indians who lived in the 
country. They grew com and squash and beans on the rich 
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^hat bordered the marshy land and there wen/um 
pplies of game from the woods, and fish and fctaf | 
clear water of the little stream. That is a fair 
picture of the valley when the first settlers came info 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

They claimed the rich, glacial, forested land in sections of 
640 acres. The bottom land went first and then the gently 
sloping hills on each side and finally the top land, and as 
rapidly as they could the settlers began clearing away the 
forests, heaping the tree trunks of oak, beech, ash, maple, 
chestnut, and hickory in great piles and burned what they 
did not need for building barns and houses. They were eager 
to get at that deep, black, rich topsoil laid down on top of 
the minerally rich, deep, glacial drift. The grain and the 
cattle they could grow were urgently needed by a nation at 
the beginning of the great industrial revolution with a popula¬ 
tion rapidly growing not only from the steadily increasing 
birthrate but by hundreds of thousands of newcomers from 
old, oppressed Europe where there were too many people and 
not enough land. 

That was the beginning. 

I first remember the valley about forty-five years ago when 
I went there fishing with my father at the age of five, about a 
century after the first settlers had come in. I knew it intimately 
for the next ten years through fishing, hunting, camping, and 
friendship with most of the valley people. At that time it was 
still a beautiful valley and still fairly productive. There were 
still lots of fish in the creek although their numbers and size 
were diminished. The marshes still existed on the borders of 
the bottom farm lands. There were deep holes in the creek 
that provided both swimming and big fish. There were three 
old mills with big millponds that held back the water and 
made breeding places for fish. It was the best hay and pasture 
country in the world and the farmers were making big in¬ 
comes from the timothy hay they grew on the slopes of the 
glacial drift cleared of the forest. Every year they shipped out 
thousands of tons to feed the draught horses, the carriage horses, 
and the saddle horses which existed by the millions everywhere 
in the country. 

There wasn’t much corn grown there—only enough to feed * 
the few hogs—and the hills and the bottom lands grew hay 
or pasture or wheat and oats planted largely to get the land 
back into meadow seedings. About 40 per cent of the forest 
land remained although it was pretty badly cut over and com¬ 
ing back with second growth. There wasn’t much erosion and 
very few floods and even those weren’t big enough to flood 
the bottom lands or carry out the mill dams. There wasn’t 
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awftVhance for the water to rush across naked fields cttfr 
Sr topsoil because most of the fields were covered by 
store or meadow. 

/the land was being ‘farmed out.’ Few of the farirtem 

. falley P ut ba ck enough to recompense for the tons of 

fertility in the foim of minerals which each year were carried 
off out of the valley into the cities in the form of timothy hay. 
oomc of tiie farmers even dumped the manure out of their 
stables into the creek itself to be rid of it. Some regarded the 
creek asi a great asset for that reason—it was an easy way of 
getting rid of manure. But already on some of the hilltops and 
higher slopes, the soil wouldn’t any longer grow timothy 
either m qu;antity or quality, and those farms began to go to 
pieces. They didn t produce enough, and roofs began to leak, 
buildings to go without paint. Taxes became delinquent, and 
tences began to rot down or rust out without replacement. 
Un the high land there were already abandoned farms with 
broken windows, sagging roofs and fields overgrown with 

WCCuS. 

About that time, when I was fifteen years old, I left the 
valley and I did not see it again for twenty-five years. 

A hen I came back to that country I found it terribly 
changed and when I went to fish the familiar creek, I found 
it perhaps had changed the most. The mill dams had been 
carried away by floods and the millponds had vanished, 
silted up with mud, and gone were the big holes that had 
provided both swimming and big fish. There wasn’t a pool 
anywhere with more than two or three feet of water The 
vegetation had gone out of the creek bed and virtually the 
only fish were minnows and carp and bullheads—tough' 
coarse inferior fish which could survive flood and silt and 
drought, and m the woods and hillsides and bottoms the game 
had begun to move out as they will do when a countryside 
grows poor. 1 

What had happened in these twenty-five years of absence 
was simple enough. First the soil, being farmed out, grew less 

nW, 1CSS !] lay R er a / r ? Pf V ear and th en the automobile came 
along and replaced the horse, and the market for timothy hay 
so easy to grow, so easy to harvest long ago on the once rich 
land, had shrunk along with the price and demand. Some of 
the farmeis gave up and moved out, leaving the farms either 
to a locust horde of fly-by-night tenants or to solitude and 
desolation, producing, nothing, supporting and feeding no 
one, often paying no taxes. ceding no 

As the market for hay declined other farmers had looked 
west and had seen on the flat lands of the prairie countrv th ,t 
the farmers there were growing rich by raising corn and £ 
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j said, without tliought or knowledge, or wisdo 
-j it? we can.’ And so they ploughed up the 
fdow land and even the pastures of that rolling, 
and planted corn. They planted the corn in rows, 
ling more often than not up and down slopes and hills, 
and every time it rained each furrow between the standing 
corn became a miniature gully, carrying off the precious rain¬ 
fall as rapidly as possible and bearing with it the good 
topsoil that remained and the fertilizer the farmer had bought 
out of his diminishing hard-earned income. 

In winter after the corn was harvested the fields were left 
bare for the freezing and thawing and heavy rains of water to 
disintegrate the soil and sweep it away. And rapidly the corn 
ate up the residue of organic material left in the soil by long 
years of hay and pasture growing, and as the organic material 
went out and ceased to soak up the rainfall, the soil became 
more and more like cement, turning off the water instead of 
soaking it up and the little gullies became big gullies until 
sometimes whole fields had to be abandoned. As more and 
more land was turned into corn and the pasture and meadows 
produced less and less, the farmers took to turning livestock 
mto the woods and wcodlots to graze. The cattle destroyed 
the new forest seedlings and came in at the end of the season 
with ribs showing because ferns and forest seedlings will not 
fatten cattle or even make them grow. And where too few big 
trees remained, even the woodlots began to develop gullies 
that channelled the water quickly off, leaving the bigger trees 
to die slowly from the top down. 

Each year the fields produced a litde less per acre, and 
presendy more farms went out of circulation or fell to the 
possession of the banks which didn’t want them. The banks 
wanted the deposits, the loans, the interest of prosperous, pro¬ 
ductive farms; they did not want the worn out, weedy fields 
which produced nothing. Many a farm had become unsaleable, 
CV w f ° r ten dollars on the courthouse steps at sheriff’s sale. 

What happened to Kemper’s Run which had once been a 
clear flowing stream with its millponds, its deep holes, its 
game fish? It became a monstrosity and a menace, flooding 
badly after each thunderstorm, filled with silt and devoid of 
vegetation, inhabited only by minnows and mud fish. As the 
land grew less productive the farmers crowded in on the marsh¬ 
land to turn it to some use and they began to ditch and drain 
it and they told the local authorities that they could never 
accomplish their purpose unless the floods from the bare, 
higher land were controlled and the stream bed deepened and 
stiightened so that there would be ‘fall’ for their ditches and 
drainage tiles. 
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emper’s Run was straightened and deepened, 
jin machinery which cut brutally through die r 
a straight line down the centre of the valley. 

_ji the protecting willows along the banks and destr 

Yeep holes and what remained of the silt-filled millponds. 
They created a deep ditch through bare gravel which channelled 
the floodwater from the bare fields as rapidly as possible 
downstream to damage fields and cities and farms all the way 
across the United States to the mouth of the Mississippi. And 
all of it did no good; it did only damage; and Kemper’s Run 
with its willows, its swimming holes, its game fishing had been 
murdered. 

The big ditch did no good because within a year or two it 
was silted up again with the millions of tons of topsoil that 
came off the bare eroding cornfields, and within a short time 
the ‘fall’ for drainage ditches and tiles was gone again and. the 
mouths of the tiles buried beneath layers of topsoil, fertilizer, 
and mud from the sloping fields that bordered Kemper’s Run. 
The farmers didn’t ask to have the stream dredged again for 
they had discovered the hard way after paying thousands of 
dollars in special assessments that you couldn t use these 
marshy lands even after they were ditched and tiled. The 
water in the water-logged soil was seepage water from the 
hill country all around and no amount of drainage would 
make it possible to get into it early enough in the spring to 
plant corn that would ripen. If you planted wheat, it was 
drowned out in winter despite all the tiles and ditches. 

So a community had murdered a beautiful stream only to 
fill it again in a year or two with the silt off its own fields. 
All the thousands of dollars of taxpayers’ money and special 
assessments had been spent only to create more damage not 
only in the valley and to the stream itself but to people living 
hundreds of miles away along the great rivers which were fed 
by Kemper’s Run and a thousand other small flooding streams 
like it. And everywhere in the nation taxpayers were paying 
more and more taxes for levees and dams to check at the mouth 
of the Mississippi the floods of Kemper’s Run and streams like 
it which man himself had turned from valuable assets into 
terrible iiabilities. And all the time the farms that bordered 


Kemper’s Run were producing less and less real wealth for 
the nation, borrowing and depositing less money, paying less 
and less taxes. It was the spectacle of a country devouring 
itself. The final chapter of the story of Kemper’s Run is more 
cheerful than the rest of it. 

I have lived near Kemper’s Run for close to ten years, and 
I have seen it slowly return to its old state, the way I knew it 
as a small boy. It has been slowly finding its old level again, 
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ind winding through bottom pastures and marsM 
holes where the big bass used to lie beneatl 
6ot& are coming back. The cress is beginning to 

water which is once again clear and free of silt. There" 
hfep holes with bass and bluegills and crappies and sunfish 
and the mud-loving fish have almost disappeared. The willows 
are growing again in spots along the banks and for two years 
there have been no floods at all, save during the disastrous 
spring of 1947. Bottom pastures which only a few years ago 
were flooded a dozen times a year to a depth of two or three 
feet have not been flooded once in the last two years. The 
springs that feed the creek have begun to flow again as they 
used to flow long ago, all the year round, regardless of drought. 
Old dried-up, half-forgotten springs are coming back to life 
and beginning to flow. 

How did this come about? It came about because the farmers 
in the valley learned the hard way. They had to give up and 
get out like the farmers who once lived on the abandoned 
farms that lay high on the shoulders of the valley, or they had 
to mend their ways. The abandoned farms have been, ironically, 
friends of Kemper’s Run for their fields are no longer left 
bare to erosion in the process of being farmed out. Their 
fields are covered with weeds and poverty grass, and forest 
seedlings are moving across them to reclaim them less than 
six generations after the forest was cut down by the first 
settlers. No water runs off those abandoned fields. Most of 
the good precious topsoil has long since disappeared from 
them down Kemper’s Run into the distant Gulf of Mexico, 
but nature has begun to build it back, now that man has left 
her in peace. When the rain falls it stays where it falls, sinking 
into the ground to feed wells and springs in the valley below. 
Even near the abandoned hilltops springs have begun to flow 
again for the first time in a hundred years. 

And today as you drive up the valley you see few fields of 
corn with furrows running up and down hill and virtually no 
fields left bare all through the terrible, destructive winter rains. 
They are covered with a kind protective blanket of wheat or 
rye. And where com is grown it is mostly on the contour, 
around the hill rather than up and down it. AJong the hillside 
lie wide green strips of meadow sod that catch and hold all 
the rain and any topsoil that shifts. And instead of the old 
timothy hay that helped to ruin the valley there grows alfalfa 
and red clover and ladino and everywhere piles of lime dot 
the hillsides waiting for the spreader. Each year one sees rich 
fields of healing meadow and pasture spreading along the 
hillsides. 

It isn’t only Kemper’s Run which has changed but the look 
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„\whole countryside itself. Houses and barns anc 
>iinted and prosperous again, and skinny cattle nc^ 
on the young green seedlings in the woods and 


. ^.lillions of young trees are growing up into good sound 
oer that the nation needs so badly. 

But here and there in the valley there remains a farmer 
who still believes that ‘what was good enough for grandpappy 
is good enough for me. 5 He leaves his fields bare and cheats 
on fertilizer and pastures his skinny cattle in the woods and 
plants his corn up and down the slopes. And each year he 
raises less and less per acre. Each year it costs him more and 
more to produce a bushel of grain because he produces less 
and less per acre. High prices can’t help him because he 
produces so little per acre that the first major decline in prices 
will wipe him out, one more victim of the school of agriculture 
which fights nature. In less than another generation there will 
be no more of his kind remaining. They are the last representa¬ 
tives of the army which carried on a furious rape and assault 
upon our good land. They are defeated because no man ever 
yet won a victory by fighting nature and the laws of nature. 

Most of them in the valley learned the hard way, the greatest 
of all lessons—that by working with nature man can be pros¬ 
perous and even rich and happy and healthy. Fighting or 
cheating her, man is always defeated, poverty-stricken, bitter 
' and miserable, and eventually is destroyed himself. I have 
lived long enough to have seen three phases in the history of 
the valley and I have lived long enough to have seen Kemper’s 
Run murdered and come back to life again to what it once 
had been, a clear, bright stream with fishing and swimming 
and cress and mint-bordered pools with clear, cold water all 
the year round for the cattle in the bottom pastures. I have 
seen the game fish return and the game birds and animals 
come back to a valley which they had almost deserted during 
the evil days. And on the hillsides the farmers are raising 
better crops and better livestock than have been raised on 
those slopes for the past fifty years. It all goes together. It’s 
simply a question of working with nature. Work with her and 
she gives back health and abundance and prosperity. 

The story of Kemper’s Run is the story of a single creek, 
but it is the story too of land, of prosperity, of good hunting 
and fishing, of health throughout all the nation. The story of 
it<: rebirth for farmer, for sportsman, for the city dweller in 
search of peace and recreation, for the country banks and the 
nation which need its prosperity and its wealth is a simple 
one. Through the knowledge which man has developed the 
farmers of the valley are restoring the conditions that existed 
when the whole vadey was a paradise for the Indian hunter 
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™an. Game fish, quail, mink, rabbit, muskrats 
are coming back in abundance, and so are the y* 
vvheat, corn, and the health, the prosperity of pii 
v ^ fields and his livestock - It is an easy business 

^nd-a profitable one. It takes a little time but it has made the 
ditlerence between life and death in the little valley drained 
by Kemper’s Run. 
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GARDENING WITHOUT TEARS 


Nature imposed these laws, a covenant everlasting 
On different parts of the earth right from the earliest days 
—The Georgies of Virgil 

B y comparison with some of the preceding chapters this 
is a sunny and agreeable one. It is the record of experi¬ 
ments which succeeded and of that curious and in¬ 
tensely pleasurable satisfaction and excitement which is born 
when a theory turns out to have been right. 

The story begins on a sunny, brilliant day eight years ago 
during that false spring which so often comes in March to the 
midwest, bringing with it the awakening of all country life 
and the anticipation of the warm, rich, growing months of 
summer. All too often in our country this gay, false spring 
brings disaster in its trail by encouraging growth and blossoms 
which are killed when winter returns for a farewell visit in 
moody April. 

The scene was a piece of bottom land that we had fenced 
out for a central vegetable garden from the adjoining pasture 
through which wanders Switzer’s Creek. The size of the area 
was a little over an acre. Although the time was early March, 
the day was so bright and warm that we worked with our 
shirts off. 

The tractor and plough had made three or four rounds of 
the plot, rolling over the weedy bluegrass and white-clover sod 
and turning up the black soil, when a car stopped along the 
road and a neighbour stepped out and came toward us. He 
was an old man, a friend of my father’s, with grey, thinning 
hair and hands calloused with hard work. He was a good 
farmer who had taken good care of his land in a time and in 
a neighbourhood where this had never, since pioneer days, 
been the rule. He kept plenty of livestock and hauled out his 
manure and bought fertilizer to replenish the losses which had 
occurred even before he was born. He had even applied lime 
to his soil, an act which had led him to be regarded by some 
as a revolutionary and a fool. One problem he had never 
been able to solve was the gullying which every heavy rainfall 
brought to his fields, I knew that, for all our long acquaintance 
and the fact that I came from the county, he regarded us 
working at Malabar as upstarts. We had deliberately chosen 
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w j th a fairly good farm two other farmsl 
. ] (fonsidered worn out and useless, which most flfc 

dfew nev , er be b ,T gbt , back - There were rurhoWk- 

^Mll^At W d ' StUrblng , 1 , deas bein S brought into the 
i Maxabar w ere all younger men who thought 

Sr kT hc had lcsr ” d in *" his 

2E^ f d a ^”d7w^o*5T.n| 

hours, who very often did everything the hard wav In fact 

cuinrh 7 T thS l d t rl r farmer > he beHevrf that in K 
lture hard work, whether necessary or not, was the onlv 

ideas W* 100683 * In bis heart he mistrusted the new-fangled 

Mv b faXr\'Ti e f *f m achleved startling results so easily. 
My lather s old friend came over to us and leaned on the 

fence and at first the conversation was about the weather and 
£e way the wheat looked after the long winter and about the 
Guernsey herd we had just bought. I could see all the t °me he 
hadow of mockery in his eyes. Here were some young Cou rts 

wtn oT. S T S i° , S P end a lot of money and rip I^Xe 
oin-out land and then after spending a great deal of money 

go the P saSe e way. m ^ He Seen a Iot ° f <city farmers ’ 
And then he looked down at the stripes of black soil and 
green turf and found what he was looking for. A twinkle came 

cannln U hV ?l eS and u e said > <Is that a11 better you fellers 
ine fhe nich 1 WaS in , h [ s mind ' If he’d been plough- 

bfwid V t h ’ ¥ d , hav< : turn ed the sod all the way over and 
buried it completely without so much as a blade of grass 

fthTn^f Th f‘ WaS W u at Was caUed ‘S°od, clean ploughing’ 
a thing for a farmer to be proud of. F b g ’ 

l h< : twinkle in his eyes irritated me and I said, ‘We’re doing 

« »’ a S? 

wilhSSbJ^gi7 ,e ’" ,rying “ mix ,he sod “® soil 

evM nd th r 1 st0 PP ed for I understood that in order to reallv 
™ hat we were trying to do, it would have required a 
hole lecture on a lot of things such as trash farming and ore anic 
which 1 ?. f nd rainfu11 absorption and erosion and all the thin’s 
!ipcn r °r 8 T ed t0 tb< T New Agriculture. There wouldn’t have 
in ter me lf i s p e pt the rest of the afternoon, and we warned 

turning n 0 ver h iust e rig b ht° f plo ,VS hin g and fitting for the soil was 
for the harrow g ’ mdl ° W and crumblb * aild begging 

go?d nd ear h den th th°i? ^ Sai ^> ‘ That su ™ ought to make a 
°° d garden ' Ihats virgin soil— never been ploughed since 
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St was cut off and the cattle have been manur 
years. It’s been gettin’ better all that time.’ 

[ted at him to see whether he was serious or whetli? 

£rely attempting to trick us into believing the soil * 

6r than it really was. But very clearly he was in earnest 
and perfectly honest. That was what the farmers of the old 
pattern really believed—that pasture took care of itself. 

So then I broke down and said, Tt isn’t virgin soil even 
though a plough has never touched it and it isn’t very good 
soil. It’s worn-out soil.’ 

He looked at me with astonishment, ‘How can that be? A 
plough has never touched it!’ 

So I took the time off. I said, ‘It’s simple enough. I don’t 
know how many cattle and sheep have pastured on that field 
for a hundred and thirty years but everyone of them took off 
more than he put back. They took it off in bone and meat and 
milk and wool and nearly all of it was carried off the place or 
eventually to some other field. They put back in droppings 
about a fifth of what they consumed and as the minerals grew 
depleted, the cows gave less milk and the steers put on weight 
less rapidly. Why, one steer alone will carry off a pasture like 
that around one hundred pounds of calcium in his bones by 
the time he weighs eight hundred to a thousand pounds. 
That’s been going on for a hundred and thirty years, Herman. 
Figure it out!’ 

A puzzled look came into his eyes and after a moment he 
said, ‘I never thought of it like that.’ 

I said, ‘You know this pasture, Herman, better than I do. 
You’ve lived near it all your life. Is it as good as you remember 
it as a boy? Aren’t there a lot more weeds than there were then? 
Hasn’t it fed less cattle every year?’ 

‘Well, yes. It’s full of thistles and iron weed now. It didn’t 
used to be when I was a boy.’ 

‘Sure. It’s worn-out —that pasture just like that field over 
there that’s been corned to death. Sure, the soil looked black 
enough but it isn’t very good soil. There’s a lot missing from it.’ 

Then Herman changed the subject and pretty soon he went 
away. He was still thinking. 


The idea of that garden and what I wanted to do with it 
had come to me a long time before. It was born out of,many 
things I had seen done elsewhere in the world, out of things 
I had read and learned, out of my own experience with soil. 
But most of all on my return to my own county it had seemed 
strange that, in a comparatively new country like my own, 
there should be so many plagues and blights and insect pests. 
I hadn’t encountered them in Europe. In all the years I had 
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i, °r gardened in die rich country of northern Yral 
ter I jkp VCr USC ^ a duSt ° r an in secticide or a spray 

Ss-fcaTin^^f PCStS - Y hy Sh0uld there ^e 

^«T/and insects here at home? Why was the mafklt 
each year with new forms of poisons to protect our 
the mriCTP C f le r ry ’- our cabbage, our string beans! indeed all 
American filw <f ad ve S e . tabIes that are consumed by’the 

how reach P dl P of'us thes f P oisons must some- 

it be that thi,, Certaml y the Y “uld be harmful. Could 
creSini toll J vT*, “?• part at least sponsible for the "n- 
-r^ 11 of heart disease, of glandular derangements of 

wW dy Si hr T because of w caknes! subleet toTe\« n aekof 

STS p£s %£?* " T" a PP-red. Why^S^ 
why T „ p ,i 

^SSSthSy'SSS’fS f ° r 

acre out tfTthSSS. 8 “”“ n8 alm »' ,hc “>J W 

•hS'y^StofiSS'h^ d8ht yeSrS ?" d for "" l»t 

garden, no dusts no sorave n °P. atent ^Schemes used in that 
bad year of mo t u ^ \ 5 lns ecticides and, save in the 

vegetSs an A 7 er^r e «w i»“a" h”°l "“1 ^ 

Probably better even thin the I 1 baIa ' lced > complete soil, 



e principles of the New Agriculture and their 
our is unquestionably superior to most of the s 
ables found in the 


ted vegetal; 


le city markets. 



.^Jfhe process and the formula was neither difficult, expensive, 
nor complicated. The New Agriculture is largely based upon 
them. They had the backing of research and science and we 
tried a few wrinkles of our own. The principle beneath the 
experiment was that of utilizing all available knowledge 
regarding soils and of working with Nature rather than against 
her as so many farmers in the old pattern had always done, 
battling their way at last into defeat. 

To begin with- we had quantities of barnyard manure to 
supply organic material and a great many minerals as well as 
the animal secretions of which not much is known. It was not 
the best barnyard manure because it still came off poor soil 
and the animals producing it had fo claim for their growth 
and milk most of the inadequate mineral supply that came 
from the depleted fields. What was left over to be passed through 
their bodies could not be much. But there was always plenty 
of nitrogen in it of which vegetables, particularly leafy vege¬ 
tables like spinach and rhubarb and cabbage, have need in 
great quantities. 

I knew the virtues of barnyard manure in making healthy 
' plants and I observed among other things that old farm gardens 
which had been manured and cultivated year after year in 
the same spot raised healthy vegetables which rarely if ever 
fell victims of disease or insects. This was so, very likely because 
for years the fertility and the minerals from the fields of the 
farm had been carried in through the manure and concentrated 
upon the small area of the garden. That soil had been fed 
constantly and the mineral balance had been maintained at 
the expense of the outlying fields which like our pasture had 
gradually become depleted. 

So each year for seven years manure was ploughed into that 
garden—not ploughed under but into the soil as I had observed 
French gardeners who are the best in the world mixing it into 
their soils. A frenchman never spreads his manure or trash 
over the soil he is working and then turns it under. He spades 
across his garden and then puts in a layer of manure or trash 
verticallyy then spades another row with another vertical layer 
of trash and manure and so on until he is finished. In the same 
fashion we ploughed and fitted that garden, mixing the manure 
and the trash left over from the year before into the earth 
We knew that while the soil of the old pasture was rich in 
organic material, it was old organic material, so old indeed 
that much of it was carbonized and had long since passed 
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that cycle of life, growth, death, and rebirth wjj 
-g—Uy a part of all living soil. There had been ver\ 
^fganic material in the process of decay laid dow 
pasture land for many generations. Each year it was 
^. ired close to the ground and as it grew less productive it 
was more and more over-pastured. The bulk of the organic 
material we ploughed up was at least a hundred years old. 
It no longer provided a feeding ground for bacteria, moulds, 
fungi, or earthworms which are essential to any cubic foot of 
earth which contains the pattern of the universe. In a sense 
even that unploughed Virgin 9 pasture land was ‘dead 9 soil. 
The manure and the trash ploughed into the soil restored the 
constant cycle of both death and rebirth and restored a feeding 
ground for the moulds, bacteria and other complex organisms 
which must be a part of any living soil. 

We knew too that the ‘virgin 9 soil needed calcium and 
potassium and phosphorus, and in order to restore these 
elements in proper quantity and in quickly available form, we 
used commercial hydrated lime and commercial fertilizer and 
continued to use the commercial fertilizer each year. In the 
fourth year when the vegetables showed a vigour which 
indicated that the balance of these major elements with the 
increased living organic material was fairly well established, 
we began the application of trace elements. We applied on 
one half of the garden a mixture of boron, manganese, mag¬ 
nesium, copper, cobalt and iron and on the other half a new 
fertilizer made upon a base of coal baked together with calcium, 
phosphate rock, and with nitrogen added. It contained through 
the dolomitic base of the calcium and the phosphate rock a 
wide range of trace elements existing in quantities small but 
apparently sufficient, since the effects it produced were as 
good and perhaps better than those obtained in the mixture 
in which the exact formula and amounts of minerals were 
known. This may have been so because in the baking process 
all the minerals were reduced to a highly available form and 
their action was observable at once. 

Until the fourth year sprays and insecticides were used of 
necessity notably against squash bugs and cabbage worms, 

tunii eeteS a u d a S ainst mosaic bl ight on the celery, but in 
the litti 1 year there appeared to be a perceptible change and 
a marked diminution in the attacks both of insects and disease. 
The celery was sprayed once with Bordeaux mixture and 

lf P S a e nI 1C ^ e vfh Were us , ed , onI y ?. nc T e u P° n th e squash, cucumbers, 
bean , cabbage and broccoli. In the fifth and sixth vears no 

“rtf' 11 med ‘ cmes ’ , in a »y form were necessary 
and m the seventh year the garden was virtually free of all 
insects and disease. The record has continued ^ 
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,sfy exception came in the bad year of 1947 v 
imes the garden was drowned out by heavy rains 
e^mnes replanted. For days at a time the area lay under 
-—2*' What plants survived were sick plants, weakened by 
root rot and lack of oxygen. The abnormal soaking moisture 
ot the season upset all results, especially the special experi¬ 
ments we were making with trace elements and soil balance 
as a control for potato bugs. Only one thing was proven— 
that any sick, weakened or undernourished plant was immedi- 
Th ^ 1 j vicious attack by both disease and insects, 

the old diseases and notably the mosaic blight returned to 
the celery, and Mexican bean beetles, which we had not seen 
tor three years, reappeared in numbers. Squash bugs which, 
although visible in numbers during years immediately past, 
nad not attacked the vines, reappeared and this year vorac- 
lously ate the yellowing sickened plants even to the stems. 

remaps most remarkable of all was the fact that insect pests 
were actually visible at times each year although they showed 
little or no inclination to attack the plants. The eggs of squash 
hugs hatched on the leaves in full sight but no bug attacked a 
jeat or blossom unless it was weakened by some injury. A 
bruised leaf or vine weakened by the attack of a form of 
nematode on root and stem were quickly covered by an army 
01 bugs arriving from nowhere. Even the nematodes, living 
in the soil rather than above it, decreased in the number of 
tneir attacks with each successive year. Four varieties of squash 
acorn, butternut, green, and yellow hubbard—were grown, 
ine record of all was the same. Eventually even the nematodes 
ceased their attacks. 

Cabbage worms appeared in small numbers to attack the 
early leaves and then vanished after creating small damage. 
A he same record was true of bean beetles. They appeared 
d '. l ”Dg, the fir st few days of bean growth while the young plants 
still fed upon the stored food of the seed bean and then dis¬ 
appeared as the roots penetrated the balanced soil and the 
minerals and notably the trace elements became available 
A he cucumbers, normally subject to all sorts of ills, were com¬ 
pletely free of disease or insects for the whole of the three 
successive years. Although cabbage worms made early transi¬ 
tory attacks upon cabbage, they did not touch either the 
broccoli, the Brussels sprouts or the cauliflower, all cousins of 
ihe cabbage. As in the case of injured or weakened squash 
vines, the only cabbage subject to persistent attacks from worms 
were five heads out of some two hundred which grew near the 
entrance to the garden where the earth around them suffered 
contmual trampling and packing which retarded their growth, 
he record of the cantaloup was one of freedom from insects. 
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fe* Subterranean nematodes attacked them here an^ 
Ijaltjiiugh with steadily decreasing violence. 

\ppcrs y eggplant, lettuce and the whole range 
efables were completely free of disease or insects save for 
^tfre radishes and turnips which suffered sporadic attacks from 
the nematodes. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of all was the complete free¬ 
dom from blight, diseases, or worms, of the tomatoes. In the 
summer of 1946 tomatoes through the East and part of the 
Middle West suffered a new kind of blight which devastated 
gardens and the fields of the commercial growers, but no trace 
ot the blight appeared in our garden. In the preceding years, 
a plague of grey aphids in our area destroyed most of the 
tomato plants in an early stage of growth. In some cases the 
whole planting of tomatoes had to be replaced. Not one aphid 
appeared^ within the borders of our garden. In the same year 
tomato vines growing in the fields nearby were badly cut by 
tomato worms but none paid the garden even a passing visit. 
It is worth notice that the greatest victims of the tomato blight 
and the aphids were the victory gardens established upon 
depleted vacant lots or agricultural field land. In many cases 
the entire plantations of tomatoes were destroyed. The old, 
Jong-established annually manured gardens of the farmers' 
wives remained immune to both blight and aphids. 

Mosaic blight on celery is a universal pest and one feared 
by commercial growers. During the first four years we were 
forced to use Bordeaux mixture in order to produce clean 
celery but during the last three years, although signs of the 
blight appeared on the older, outer leaves, the inner leaves 
of the new growth remained completely free of blight with 
no dusting or spraying. Each successive year the traces of 
Mosaic blight have grown fainter and it is possible that during 
the coming summer they may disappear completely. 

The increasingly fine quality of the vegetables both in size 
and excellence of flavour followed the line of increasing free- 
dorn fj om disease and insects. This was especially notable in 
the cases of squash, cabbage, eggplant, broccoli and all the 
range of greens from escarole through romaine to iceberg and 
leaf lettuce. After the fourth year the cracking and the uneven 
ripening in tomatoes disappeared completely, probably owing 
to the presence of manganese. For the same reason split stems 
in celery were no longer to be found. 

During the summer of 1946 we harvested broccoli worthy 
of a horticultural show from successive growths on the same 
plants from June 25 through the summer. As late as November 
18, we had broccoli an gratin for dinner from plants set out on 
May 4. But the most fantastic of the results of good and balanced 
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curred with the cabbage during the summer of/ 
during 1946. After the heads of early cabbagdL 
f the stems were left standing because they had becq 
ped by a luxuriant growth of acorn squash planted in 
rt row. As every gardener knows, tiny heads, usually no 
Jigger than Brussels sprouts, will appear along cabbage stems 
lelt standing after the main head has been cut off. In this case 
the stems were completely covered by squash vines and what 
nad happened to them remained unnoticed until a frost killed 
the vines about the middle of September. Then was the 
miracle revealed. On nineteen of the twenty-five old cabbage 
stems appeared new heads growing from the side of the stem 
good, solid heads as large as and in some cases larger than 
tne original heads harvested during late June and early Tulv 
trom the same plants. Eight of the stems bore twin heads and 
tnree stems carried three heavy heads apiece. The remaining 
stems of the twenty-five each carried smaller, still undeveloped 
neads which with a longer season might have grown into fully 
matured cabbages. 

Two other elements undoubtedly contributed something to 
ie results obtained in the vegetable garden. One was the use 
m occasional irrigation of water which came from an old farm 
pond, with a heavy population of bass and bluegills, which 
received in times of heavy rains the run-off water from a 
neighbouring barnyard. The richness of the pond and the 
trillions of tiny aquatic organisms spread over the garden 
actually turned the water into a solution of weak fertilizer 
with a very nearly perfect mineral balance. Also, the pond 
being comparatively shallow, the temperature of the water 
approximated that of the air. " 

The second element which contributed much was the prac¬ 
tice ot mulching used for nearly all of the vegetables. Newly 
set-out plants were mulched at once and onion and carrot 
seedlings as soon as they had had a first weeding and were 
large enough. The mulch kept the earth moist and looser than 
it it had been cultivated throughout the hot weather. It also 
promoted the growth of bacteria and the increase of earth- 
worms which did a little cultivating and aerating of their own. 
Mulching also suppressed all but a few coarse weeds which 
were easily pulled up and added to the mulch and it reduced 
tne necessity for irrigation by three quarters. 

C asual observation revealed another process for which the 
mulch was responsible. After a few days there began to appear 
beneath the mulch and on the surface in the upper layer of 
the soil a whole world of fungi and moulds. On lifting up the 
mulch they were evident everywhere, white or greyish- white 
against the dark earth. Even with the slightest observation 
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purpose became clearly evident; they were attacks 
•uulch above and converting it rapidly into o 
-1 and making the minerals contained in the mu] 
jle to the living plants growing in the mulch. Strands of 

-- ind of greyish fungus, which grew in a lacelike pattern, 

attached themselves to the decaying mulch and penetrated 
into the soil itself. Closer examination revealed the apparent 
fact that strands of the fungus seemed actually to be attached 
to the hairlike roots of the living plants, both on the surface 
and beneath the earth as if actually they were transmitting 
to the living plants the minerals and elements breaking down 
in the mulch itself and actually feeding them. 1 

And of course whenever the mulch was lifted there were 
earthworms to be found, feeding upon the decaying mulch 
material, taking it in at one end of their long slippery bodies 
and passing it out through the other as digested, rich and highly 
available plant food. The holes they made in their progress 
through the soil left it open to aeration and the penetration of 
rainfall. 

Actually what we observed in examining the mulched garden 
closely was the process by which soil restores itself, makes both 
chemical fertilizer and the minerals and elements already exist¬ 
ing in the soil and dead vegetation highly available to the 
living plants, growing in the mulch. All the elements were 
there—moisture, bacteria, fungi, beneficient acids and earth¬ 
worms. It was the eternal pattern of the universe— birth, 
growth, death, decay, and rebirth without which no soils can 
be productive, healthy, and consistently fertile. 

The mulches used varied with the vegetable mulched. To 
avoid an excess of nitrogen which would drive tomatoes into 
tropical growth, small yields and late ripening, ordinary wheat 
or oat straw was used, which through the action of the carbon- 
nitrogen ratio, actually controlled and reduced the amount of 
nitrogen in the rich soil by absorbing the nitrogen and feeding 
the bacteria, fungi, and moulds which took part in the process 
oi its own decay. Straw was also used upon root crops in order 
to check the nitrogen and prevent the vegetable from going 
all to tops . On all leafy crops, the lettuces, cabbage, celery, 
C ^r’ir t ere Entities of nitrogen were beneficial to growth 
alfalfa hay and old pea vines were used. These, being highly 
nitrogenous took no nitrogen from the soil and perhaps added 
a little as they decayed The same nitrogenous mulcL tere 
used also upon the greedy fast-growing squashes. 


1 Sir Albert Howard devotes many pages in his recent book, Soil and Health 


fairinating photographs of this proccssl'n action,’ showingthe attac^me^ro/l^ 
filaments of fungus to hairlike roots of the plants. 8 t,achment of lon S 
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? en > indeed, proved the most difficult of all ele«i 
"r v , especially since the nitrogen needs of vegeta 
hsiderably and too much or too little nitrogen 1 
yields and quality. 

: striking example of the relation of nitrogen balance 
occurred during 1946 in the case of celery. Six large rows 
existed and Eddie Melick, the Ohio State Agricultural College 
student who was m charge, was mulching it with alfalfa when, 
alter mulching five rows, he ran out of the supply. On the 
sixth row he substituted straw with what turned out to be a 
devastating effect but which proved another instance of what 

happens to plants when the balance of their nutrition is 
upset. 

The results came quickly within two weeks. The five rows 
mulched with the nitrogenous alfalfa grew rapidly and vigor¬ 
ously and were a rich dark green in colour and almost wholly 
free from blight. The sixth row rapidly turned a yellowish 
green and was attacked by Mosaic blight which spread more 
a ? d ^°I C ra i Jldl y as the nitrogen deficiency and the imbalance 
ot soil diet increased. Actually the straw with its high carbon- 
cellulose content was robbing the celery of nitrogen while 
the decaying, rich, protein-nitrogenous alfalfa on the adjoining 
rows was actually feeding the nitrogen-greedy celerv. A few 
handtuls of sulphate of ammonia in solution with water a 

vifi - u al i'r b u f ! orm 1 of nitrogen, applied on half of the 
yellowish blighted celery caused the new growth of the 
leaves to oe as dark and healthy a green as the foliage on 

appcared nmS rOWS ^ ° n the ’ 1CW gIovvth no Mosaic blight 

Research has established various blights as virus diseases 
and has tended to prove, if not proved, that the virus is not 
only the lowest form of life, an organic thing, part animal, 
part vegetable, but that perhaps further research will discover 
of lffe itself. character of viruses the very secret of the origins 

Immunity to some disease created through inoculation and 
the corrective effects of antibodies like penicillin and strepto¬ 
mycin in the case of disease are both well established, but no 
research has yet determined why balanced health should estab¬ 
lish resistance and even immunity to disease in plants, animals 
and people. In all of these fields of research there lie immense 
possibilities, revolutionary not only in the field of medicine 
and plant pathology, but in the field of life itself and the 
principles which determine the facts of life as well as the facts 
°1 decay, illness, and death. It is not only that in a cubic foot 
oi good, living soil lies the pattern of the universe but that 
there may he within it the key to that force which animates 
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growing things and establishes the difference 1 
1 that which is inaminate and dead, 
aswer will be found not by one man alone 
r^yien and women working together in countless 
^usin^dn their research one part observation, one part instinct, 
one part information and two parts hard work, for that is the 
pattern of all real and truly profitable research. Perhaps, as 
in the case of Darwin, the instinctive and inspirational part is 
the most important of all, the spark which may illuminate the 
still undiscovered and unknown element which makes rebirth 
and life out of death and decay. 

What is happening in that garden where intensive treatment 
was possible is spreading out at a slower rate in concentric 
waves over the whole of a thousand acres. The cattle and 
poultry in barns and in the fields are getting forage which 
contains the nourishment it should contain and the results 
show up in freedom from disease, in greater milk production, 
in more rapidly growing beef, in shinier coats, in breedability, 
in stronger and more numerous offspring, in freedom from the 
old infections which originally plagued us upon the worn-out 
soils and pastures. 

We have had evidence of the same growing health and 
resistance in field crops. 

In the beginning we had chemical soil tests made of all the 
fields and all of them where any topsoil remained showed 
what we already knew— that the topsoil had been hopelessly 
robbed until in most fields there remained in the wasted top¬ 
soil little if any calcium, phosphorus, potassium or nitrogen. 
The tests did not show what we already knew—that much of 
what remained was hopelessly locked up in that same soil 
with iron and aluminium and unavailable to the vegetation 
growing in the soil. For a good many people the result of 
these tests might have proved discouraging but we were banking 
on two things—the knowledge we possessed of how to create 
a new and balanced fertile soil and the knowledge that so 
much of our subsoil was of a glacial type known as Wooster 
silt loam, a richly mineralized soil which was a composite of 
all the scraped up soil pushed ahead of the second great 
glacier from the country perhaps hundreds of miles north of 
us and deposited in our valley with the melting of the glacier. 
Also the subsoil was the most sympathetic and workable 
subsoil in the world—a gravel-loam mixture which drained well 
and absorbed organic material as rapidly as any soil on earth. 

For a long time we have abandoned soil tests not because 
they fail to be valuable but because plants and vegetation 
themselves tell a much more accurate story than any chemical 
or laboratory test. Plants exhibit symptoms of malnutrition or 
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mineral balance in their diet in exactly th 
tionfas animals or people, 
hawe related in Pleasant Valley the striking exar 


>tans screaming out a deficiency of available po 
Lg the first year of our experiments. I repeat it here 



because of its significance. In that first year we were short of 
good hay and seeded a twelve-acre field to Wilson soyabeans. 
The field was one of the more level ones where a good deal 
of worn-out topsoil remained. The seed germinated and from 
the beginning the beans had a sickly, yellowish appearance 
with brown spotted leaves save for about twenty or twenty-five 
areas, perfectly circular in shape and about fifteen feet in 
diameter. Within the circumference of these circles the beans 
from the very beginning grew deep-green and rank. The 
symptoms of the sickly beans pointed to a grave deficiency of 
potassium tyut the explanation of the rank-growing, healthy 
areas came to us only after much thinking. Then it dawned 
upon me out of the blue one day. The answer was that a long 
time earlier, perhaps as much as a hundred years ago when 
the forest had been cleared off that field, the branches and 
even good timber had been heaped together in piles and 
burned. The ash residue, rich in highly available potash, had 
been so great on these particular circular spots that the earth 
was still rich in potash after three or four generations of poor 
and greedy agriculture. 

No soil test was needed to show the deficiency of available 
potassium in that field. In the summer of 1945, five years 
later, when we were still raising Wilson beans in the same 
field in the rows of corn to cut for silage, the beans grew 
rankly to a height in some cases of four to five feet, dark green 
in colour, perfectly healthy, and even growing with the corn, 
heavily productive of seed. In the five years the potash de¬ 
ficiency of the field has been corrected and mineral balance 
in the worn-out topsoil well on the way to correction. Never¬ 
theless, the polka-dot pattern still persisted faintly in the alfalfa 
which covered the same field in 1947. 

Deficiency of potassium is almost universal throughout the 
country. I have seen all the symptoms in most of the states 
and in hundreds of counties, east, west, north and south. It 
has a close connection with the legend among farmers that 
oats and wheat and other small grains lodge or ‘go down’ 
because there is too much nitrogen in the soil. We have found 
the reason of lodging small grain to be not an excess of nitrogen 
but a deficiency of potash in the balance of elements. The 
nitrogen, it is true, produces a rank growth but the potash 
produces the strength of stalk which can support the rank 
growth and contributes something to the yield of grain. 
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1S linked closely to organic material and the dei 
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states is probably our greatest soil deficiency ano-orre 
is increasing. In some areas, notably again in the Deep 
, there is very often no organic material at all, either 
dead or alive in the soil. Available potash is closely linked in 
particular with barnyard manure. y 

Last year we took seventy-five bushels of oats to the acre 
off one field without any lodging whatever. We have two fields 
of wheat in which I am confident we shall harvest sixty bushels 
or more and without lodging. In France where the average 
Ilfn ° f fi W w eat f 1 r ?i b ° Ut ? lxty bushels to the acre I have never 
K 6 £ i° f ^ Cn Wheat Yields of s eventy-five and even 
eighty bushels per acre are fairly common without lodging. 

Uur own national average is less than twenty bushels to the 
acre. 

The story of symptoms, weaknesses and deficiencies, disease 
and insects carries over into alfalfa. As the years have passed, 
wiaiabar has become more and more a grass farm and today 
we are raising corn, our only open cultivated crop upon the 
flat land bottom farm we rent from the Muskingum Conserv¬ 
ancy or upon those strips so contoured that they are, even on 
iri S r^ es °f virtually level. We have had experience with 
altalia under almost all soil conditions and all weather con¬ 
ditions within the range of our climate. We have grown it on 
worn-out topsoil, on glacial drift, on alluvial bottom land and 
on the heavy clay where fragments of the prehistoric plain 
still jut above die level of the superimposed glacial drift. 
Soils and variations of soil created both by the vast action of 
nature and by the puny and sometimes destructive hand of 

Xle adventure °“ ^ m ° St fascinatin §' aspects of the 

No plant, save perhaps corn or tobacco, will scream its 
deficiencies more noisily than alfalfa. With us, it has told us 
again and again exactly what are the deficiencies of the soil 
in which it grows In some fields it has even told us the 

fn a hornn r ?t, 0tS “ ^ Weak in lim «- potash, 

u Th t 0n ? thin ,S 11 has told beyond all argument 
is that when the plants have developed roots, during the third 
and sometimes the second year, deep down enough to penetrate 
down into the g acial drift, it finds there in the gravel loam 

ag0 > What “ ^ “4 a perfectly 

We were, at Malabar, among the pioneers of alfalfa as a 
poor-land crop, seeding m the spring directly upon the worm 
out opsoil immediately after applications of Two and later 
four tons of limestone meal and 300 pounds of mixed fertilizer 
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per acre when available. Part of the seedings! 
le in wheat or oats in fields where the fertifitj 
1 enough to make seedings of small grains profit^ 
Dossible. On hopelessly poor or eroded fields we h; 
t directly without ploughing on a trash mulched 
surface. The record of alfalfa as a poor land crop producing 
hay, silage and good pasture on what a year earlier was useless 
land has been notably successful. As a barometer to soil de¬ 
ficiencies the alfalfa has served another important function, 
for by its symptoms it has told us what was missing in our 
remaining worn-out topsoils and almost exactly where the 
mineral unbalance lay. 

Alfalfa will show a potassium deficiency in brown spots on 
its leaves and a deficiency of boron, one of the trace minerals 
virtually essential to the growth of healthy alfalfa, by yellowish 
spots. It will tell you of phosphorus by the quality and 
amount and perhaps even by the ‘set 5 of seeds. Without lime 
it will not grow at all. And so alfalfa our told us a story 
regarding our soils that was more accurate than any soil test 
for it told us not only what the soils needed but the degree 
to which the minerals already existing in the soil were 
locked up or available. 

During the first year and through most of the second year, 
alfalfa seeded upon our worn-out topsoils showed acute 
symptoms of potassium and boron deficiencies. Lime did not 
enter in for we make no alfalfa seedings without first making 
a generous application of lime. Once the root has passed 
through the depleted topsoil and penetrated into the virgin 
glacial drift, a revolution takes place in the appearance of the 
plants. They become vigorous, dark-green and free from the 
brown and yellow symptoms of deficiency and from then on 
produce quantities of first quality hay, silage and pasture. 
Not only does the alfalfa find the minerals which it needs in 
the deep glacial subsoil but it very likely finds amounts of 
fertilizer applied to open-row crops by preceding farmers 
which has leached down long ago into the subsoil. 

One fact in this connection is notable. It is that during the 
first and well into the second year of seeding, our best alfalfa 
grows upon those slopes and hillocks where before our time 
all topsoil had been washed away. In other words, for the 
nrst year and until the rapidly-growing alfalfa roots penetrate 
beneath the depleted, unbalanced topsoil that topsoil in our 
countiy is actually a handicap to the plants because of its past 
depletion by the action of man. 

But there is another aspect of great interest which fits 
directly into the theory of preventive medicine in plants and 
in their immunity to insects when their mineral nutrition is 
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ly balanced and abundant to make them health 



farmers will tell you that the leaf-hopper, the 
ist of alfalfa in our region, causes the brown 

__ pots on alfalfa. Our own experience and our own 

careful observations have shown us that the brown and yellow 
deficiency spots do not come after the attack by leaf-hoppers 
but before the insects appear, and that they attack the plants 
because they are already sick and weakened by deficiencies 
and an ^balance among the elements. There is every evi¬ 
dence by observation to support the belief that they attack 
the brown and yellow spotted alfalfa because it is already weak 
and sick from deficiencies. There is no question that the number 
of leaf-hoppers to be found in first and second-year seedings 
on worn-out topsoil is many, many times greater than in the 
older seedings where the roots have penetrated deeply and 
found the proper mineral balance and are therefore green, 
vigorous and resistant. 

By accident we achieved incontestable evidence that the 
leaf-hoppers will attack by preference the sickly plant. In one 
field containing a long curving bank of glacial drift from which 
all the topsoil had vanished, we fitted the field which had been 
in alfalfa during four years for reseeding to wheat. On the 
flattter portions of the field we ploughed the land, but on the 
long bank of the exposed glacial drift we put aside the plough 
and tore up the whole surface of the bank with tiller and 
disk. We did this because we did not want to risk further 
erosion upon a bank where we were trying to build up topsoil. 
With a trash-mulch surface we believed, and rightly, that on 
that steep bank we should have neither any erosion nor any 
water loss. When the field had been fitted we seeded the whole 
to wheat, but found almost immediately that all the work 
with tiller and disk on the bank had not killed the alfalfa 
growing there. The old roots and stems developed very quickly 
a new and vigorous growth. The tilling and disking appeared 
only to have stimulated most of it. In the following summer 
the alfalfa growth on the bank was so lush and vigorous that 
it made impossible the combining of the wheat. 

Meanwhile, a fresh seeding of alfalfa, ladino, and brome 
grass had been made on the flat areas of the field as well as on 
the exposed alfalfa-infested bank. The germination was, ex¬ 
cellent but, as we expected from experience, the new seedlings 
exhibited the usual brown and yellow spots betraying defici¬ 
encies in the topsoil of potassium and boron which had not 
yet been wholly corrected. Therefore we had in the same field 
deep-rooted alfalfa, green and vigorous and new alfalfa seed¬ 
lings still shallow-rooted which were sickly and displayed the 
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ns of nutritional deficiencies as clearly as anim/fPl>r 
^show them. IOT 

" [ the middle of the summer the leaf-hoppers appftSicI 
ts and in that particular field they attacked 
plants and avoided the-vigorous ones. On the new alfalfa 
ir ir were of leaf-hoppers. On the green and vigorous 

altalta growing on the bank in the very midst of the field it was 
virtually impossible to find a leaf-hopper. The results of the acci¬ 
dental experiment with leaf-hoppers were noticed by many hun¬ 
dreds of agricultural-minded visitors during the summer of 1945. 

It might be contended that the leaf-hoppers rejected the 
older, deeper-rooted plants because they were toughet , except 
tor our experience in another field on the Ferguson Place 
which we keep in a rotation of one year wheat and three to 
J2. ur years alfalfa or alfalfa, brome grass, ladino mixture. 

1 he . held is of peculiar geological structure, part of it bein°- 
glacial drift (Wooster silt loam) and the rest of the heavy 
yellow clay which was a fragment of the ancient worn-down 
preglacial Plain. The clay is heavy and fairly rich but lacking 
m the mineral balance of the glaciated part of the field. 
Here the leaf-hopper story was equally striking. The alfalfa 
growing on the glacial soil was from the first year onward 
nch, green, and healthy. There was little worn-out topsoil left 
and its roots penetrated almost directly into the well-drained 
gravel-loam soil. On the day portion of the field the alfalfa 
showed symptons of deficiencies throughout the three years 
ot its existence and never attained the health of that growing 
on the well-balanced glacial soil. When the leaf-hoppers came 
they remained in myriads on the sickly alfalfa in the clay 
portion of the field and scarcely bothered the healthy alfalfa 
growing m the glacial soil. 

In this case the whole field of alfalfa was seeded at the same 
was of the same age throughout its growth, but the 
airana on the mmerally unbalanced clay (which also suffered 
irom poor drainage in comparison with the glacial soil), re¬ 
mained deficient and sickly and subject to attack bv leaf- 
ll0 PP < r rs throughout the whole of its existence. 
f f, hls s . ame held exhibited a curious behaviour in the matter 
ot Heaving as well. The winter of 1945-46 was an especially 
sid d 'f", ter < ' v , 1 ‘, h constant freezing and thawing. On the clay 
‘he field a third of the alfalfa ‘heaved ’out and on the 
inft w 1 , grave l portion not a single plant was loosened or 
maw; i C have , iound a close relationship between organic 
lemimr T and • le heaving’ of alfalfa or any very deep-rooted 
scarrelv ; r n S< vJ 3 Wlt 1 abundant organic material ‘heaving’ is 
defir; nf • CVI dence at all, even in bad, open winters. On soils 
in or g a mc material heaving is generally prevalent. 
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Sjty portion of the field just mentioned was far lj 
aciated material in organic content, chiefly bei 
fylgh both portions of the field were treated alike 
Vganic point of view, it required about three times as 
Tg to incorporate the material into the tough heavy clay as 
it required in the loose gravel-silt-loam and therefore the day, 
as compared with the glacial loam, was still out of organic 
balance. 1 It is also true that the native textures of soils have a 
considerable effect upon heaving of deep-rooted plants under 
the process of freezing and thawing. Gravel-loam soils, being 
infinitely more flexible than heavy clays, expand and con¬ 
tract with a minimum of disturbance to roots. 

What has been written of alfalfa has been largely true of the 
well-known clovers— sweet, red, alsike and mammoth. It has 
also been true of the invaluable ladino, although the ladino, 
being a trailing clover and not rooting more than five or six 
inches in depth, was rarely able to reach the rich, glacial 
subsoil below the worn-out topsoil. It flourished, however, on 
banks where all topsoil was eroded away and showed an im¬ 
mense response to lime, phosphorus and potassium, which in¬ 
creased its yields by as much as 200 to 300 per cent. 

The reason for the comparative immunity of plants grown 
upon well-drained, well-balanced soil to disease and insects 
I,do not attempt to explain. The whole story still lies in the 
vast realm of things we have not yet investigated sufficiently, 
in the vast field of soil, minerals, health, and preventive 
medicine. It is a job and a fascinating one for men with time 
for patient research. I only know that the results set down 
above are the result of careful observation. The process has 
been partly experimental, partly pragmatic. I do know that 
where we put into practice the discoveries we made by observa¬ 
tion the results obtained were uniformly effective and that they 
have been seen by many hundreds of people including prac¬ 
tical farmers, commercial vegetable growers, agronomists and 
experts of grasses and legumes. 

There are, to be sure, other elements besides malnutrition 
such as poor drainage or a poor fitting of a field which can 
make sickly plants and therefore plants subject to disease and 
the attack of insects. It is also true that insects in 'plague* 
proportions, coming in from outside areas—insects such as the 
locust and the ordinary potato bug, might not show the same 
antipathy for healthy, vigorous plants, although our experience 
with leaf-hoppers of 'plague* proportions indicates that they, 
at least, will avoid the healthy vigorous plants. Gradually, all 

1 The best available book I know on mineral nutrition in crops and the symptoms 
of deficiencies is Hunger Signs in Crops , published by the American Fertilizer 
Association, Washington, D. C. It contains many coloured plates which help even 
an amateur to recognize the symptoms of unbalance and malnutrition in plant life. 
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lan^at Malabar is achieving a good mineral and orlafiitl 
md# and it is possible that within a comparatively 
‘ypy time all our crops, and especially our alfalfa, wilki^J 
a$/fich, vigorous, self-protecting category. It will then be 


.resting to see whether the leaf-hoppers pass us over entirely 


and go on to neighbouring fields where the legumes are 
suffering from deficiences. 

In so far as the garden is concerned, I am convinced that 
preventive medicine is more effective than patent medicine 
and for three years no one at Malabar has eaten sulphur or 
arsenic or rotenone or D.D.T., or any other poison contained 
m the dusts and sprays which are the patent medicines of the 
plant world. I also believe that the people and the animals on 
the farm are getting their minerals and vitamins through the 
food they eat rather than in pills and capsules taken to cure 
poor eyesight, tendencies to colds, or ‘that tired feeling. 9 I 
know that the animals at least have shown a remarkable 
response in health and vigour and breedability. 

All of the evidence and the speculations set down here come 
largely within the realm of the scientifically unknown and 
undetermined in a field of research which is already having 
its effect upon the whole aspect of health and even upon the 
philosophies of dentists and doctors. It is a rich field and re¬ 
search may lead us still deeper into the revolution which is 
taking place in the field of agriculture and of vigorous health. 

In all of this our observations and experiments have led us 
toward the. belief that the laws of a maintained and pro¬ 
ductive agriculture are largely based upon balance and upon 
r rv^ S r ery nearl y as absolute as those of mathematics or physics. 

he balances appear to be three: (i) Between minerals and 
organic materials; (2) among the major elements—nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potassium and calcium; '(3) between the major 
elements and the so-called trace elements—boron, cobalt, 
manganese, copper, magnesium and a score of others. 
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XII: MALABAR JOURNAL 


Summer (i) 1945 



The proper care taking of the earth lies not alone in main¬ 
taining its fertility or in safeguarding its products. The lines 
of beauty that appeal to the eye and the charm that satisfies 
the five senses are in our keeping. ... To put the best 
expression of any landscape into the consciousness of one’s 
day’s work is more to be desired than much riches. . . . 
The farmer does not have full command of his situation 
until the landscape is a part of his farming. 

—Liberty Hyde Bailey, The Holy Earth 


J uly 7: One hundred and twenty farmers from Morrow 
County came up a week ago with their wives and children 
to spend the day going over the farm, field by field, under 
the direction of Hecker of the Soil Conservation District 
and much interested in the results of our pasture treatment, in 
the brome grass, alfalfa, ladino mixture and many other things. 

There is no doubt but that on our soils whole fertilizer, 
5-1 2-12, gets better results in pasture restoration than simply 
superphosphates. The calcium and phosphorus are essential 
of course, but the nitrogen is immensely important in starting 
the growth of legume seedlings until they can set up their own 
nitrogen manufacturing plants, and the potassium deficiencies 
of soil everywhere in the country are much greater than are 
realized or understood. We have got tremendous yields of 
pasture on hilltops which only two years before were bare, 
eroded bald spots. I think whole fertilizer is the answer. 

A couple of weeks ago I made a triangular trip from here 
to Indianapolis to Cincinnati and home again. It was a trip 
through some of the richest agricultural country in the world, 
yet nearly all the permanent pastures I saw were thin, weedy, 
and sickly, producing on the whole a tenth or even a hundredth 
of the pasture it should have produced. It is extraordinary 
that so many farmers fail to realize the value of good pasture. 
This is, of course, especially true of dairy and livestock farmers. 

We regard a good bluegrass and white-clover permanent 
pasture as a valuable crop, and the bookkeeping figures show 
that this is easily true. 

The pasture policy in American agriculture in the past has 
been generally in line with the whole soil mining philosophy 
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American farmer. Permanent pasture has alwaysi 
^ field Uvhich was too steep or too wet for row-crop 1 
"dr the field which was abandoned and given ovt 
because it was worn out. Pastures were supposed 
j of themselves, with the result that most pasture has 
grown steadily meaner and poorer and weedier year after 
year, and its carrying capacity both in number of livestock 
head and in quality of beef and milk production has grown 
less and less each year. 

The old economic problem which lies at the root of so many 
of the ills connected with our agricultural prosperity and 
living costs, is that of using constantly more and more acres to 
produce less and less food. Few farmers ever calculate the 
millions of tons of calcium, phosphorous, and potassium which 
have been carried off to market from our grazing land in the 
bones, flesh, and milk of cattle, sheep, and hogs over the 
period in which our land has been grazed. Only a feeble effort 
has ever been made to return any of this to pasture lands. One 
of the magical exhibits we are able to show is the result of 
applications of lime and the whole fertilizer to pasture to¬ 
gether with the mowing process which lays down year after 
year a deeper layer of protective organic mulch. 

Two or three years ago some of our neighbours were of the 
opinion that we were using too much fertilizer and wasting it. 
Some of them have come round to our way of thinking after 
seeing the results both in pasture and in crop fields. Alfalfa 
and especially sweet clover were considered difficult crops in 
our part of Ohio and their use very nearly abandoned after 
many trials. I think we have been able to show pretty con¬ 
clusively that both crops —perhaps the most valuable a farmer 
can raise —are difficult only because of the mineral deficiencies 
of eroded and worn-out soils. Once we adopted the policy of 
increasing the amount of whole fertilizer used on wheat or 
oats in which seedings were made or in direct trash-farmed 
seedings, there has not been even the faintest difficulty with 
getting very nearly ioo per cent successful seedings. The clue, 
of course, lay always under the eyes of all of us —that sweet 
clover and alfalfa in our country attains a rank weed-like 
growth along roadsides and in fencerows where the minerals 
are not eroded, leached-out or farmed-out. 

The business of soil conservation, of checking run-off water 
and erosion is becoming generally accepted and is being more 
and more widely practiced. The next stage is soil restoration — 
the restoration of both organic materials and minerals. Until 
all this is understood and practised our American agriculture 
will continue to be wasteful and extravagant. Our food costs 
will continue to mount and the farmer’s margin of profit to 
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We are headed towards fruit or cereal rather 
:t and eventually in the last resort toward tin 
.ndard and wretched diet of the Indians and Cfi! 


Sunday six farmers came from York, Pennsylvania, 
to spend the day going over the farm. Joan Fontaine and the 
Hutchinsons came over from South Bend for the weekend. 
Also twenty-five members of an amateur photographers club 
came down from Cleveland to spend the day photographing. 
This country, with its streams and forests and pastures and cattle, 
is certainly photogenic. 

On Tuesday we went to Detroit where I saw the new Fer¬ 
guson, Inc., picture in the ‘Prosperity from the Ground Up 5 
series showing the relation of agriculture as our fundamental 
industry to the rest of our national economy. The picture is the 
second of a series and part of a national campaign to give 
greater emphasis on agriculture and enlist the interest and 
co-operation of labour, industry, bankers, and city folk generally 
—a very important job and being well done. 

The next day in Battle Creek where there are four thousand 
or more boys who have suffered amputations as a result of the 
War, I spent the day talking to them about agriculture and 
the revolution which has taken place in methods and machinery. 
A very high percentage are farm boys and there is a remark¬ 
able number without farm background who want to take up 
farming. Very few of them are looking simply for employment. 
Most of them want independence — the kind that comes from 
operating a small business, or a service station of some kind, 
or a piece of land. The new machinery, which takes virtually 
all the drudgery and heavy work out of farming, is a God¬ 
send to boys lixe these, especially the Ferguson stuff which 
requires no more skill or strength than is needed for driving 
an automobile. 

I talked twice in auditoriums, once at Percy Jones Hospital 
and once at Fort Custer where the convalescents are. Both were 
good-sized audiences and listened with remarkable attention 
and concentration, with many intelligent questions. After¬ 
wards I talked to a good many individuals and later visited 
two wards filled with boys paralyzed by spinal injuries. They 
were the most tragic of all. Yet the spirit of nearly all of them 
was extraordinary and made me feel very humble. 

It was a long day and a hard one, what with wanting to do 
so much more for them than could be done and feeling bitter¬ 
ness and hatred for the men who made war and such tragic 
mutilations possible. And then about four o’clock Colonel 
James, head of the hospital, said to me, ‘There is a great 
favour you could do for me. There is a boy here who is a 
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pie amputee. He only arrived here a couple 
I think he’d like to talk to you.’ _ , 

J w b { at he meant. He was using technical languagfe 
^t a basket case.’ He said the boy was the only 
> war. } 

. an( ^ sa id, ‘You’d better ask him first if he wants 

to talk with me. Sometimes they don’t want to talk at first. If 
he wants to I’ll be glad to talk to him.’ 

He’s a remarkable fellow,’ the Colonel said. ‘He and his 
ite want to go into chicken farming and he’d like to talk to 
you about it.’ 


The Colonel couldn’t be a better man for the difficult job 
ne Has as head of the amputee hospital. He has a warm pleasant 
personality and an air of great casualness, which is so reassur¬ 
ing and so right. He went away and in a little time Lieutenant 
iverrigan came back and said the boy wanted very much to 
ta lk to me. 


I think the hardest thing I ever did was to go into that 
nospital room but as soon as I crossed the threshold every- 
tning was all right and easy and casual because the man him- 
j ma oe it so. He was Master Sergeant Hensel. I don’t know 
wnat I expected but in any case it was a surprise. He was lying 
° n i u ec * with scarcely anything over him because of his fever 
and the heat. He had a dark, intelligent, and sensitive face, 
with a high forehead and bright blue eyes, and as he turned 
towards me he made everything all right, by the way he looked 

w G ' ii was 110 sense of strain at all > no bitterness in him. 
tt. e talked for nearly an hour about chickens and farming, 
•nis wife was with him, a remarkable girl about twenty-three 
r tour from a Kentucky hill family with some Cherokee 
endian blood and great dark eyes. I told him everything I 
new and boasted of the record made by seven hundred of 
our pullets who laid over six hundred eggs a day for nearly 
six months. I told Hensel about Harry who, Bob says, becomes 
a chicken himself when he enters the poultry house to take 
care of the hens. When I told Hensel that he laughed, but the 
courage of that laugh, the reason, and acceptance of it made 
me want to cry. 

1 he Sergeant and his wife will be all right. They love each 
ther and they’re planning for the future. He’ll have two arti¬ 
ficial legs and two artificial arms and learn to use them effici- 
tnuy because he’s that kind of a guy. The hour I spent with 
mm was one of the greatest experiences I have ever had. I 
vent out at last stronger and wiser than when I went into that 
room. All the weariness was gone out of me and I was filled 
with humbleness. When I said, ‘When you’re up and about 
}ou and your wife must come up and spend a few days at 
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Harry can tell you all there is to knowj 
. the Sergeant replied, ‘That’s an invitation t] 
g^pted. You can count on that.’ 

Army sent out his. story to all the newspapers theL_ 

wise course, I think, to put an end to all the stupid, 
sinister and sometimes malicious rumours about ‘basket cases.’ 
Sergeant Hensd is the only one from the battlefields of this 
World War. 

When die press asked if they might take his picture he grinned 
and said, Of course, a picture of me would be good propaganda 
against another war.’ 

Ke was brought up in an orphanage and married before he 
went away to war. His wife whose name is Jewell—a good 
name for her had the news of his injuries in a letter written 
xor him by one of the nurses before he arrived. She came at 
once to the hospital and is staying with him. General Marshall 
has called twice to ask after him and to see that he gets the 
best of attention. 


He got his injuries when he stepped on a Japanese mine at 
Okinawa—not an ordinary mine for the Japs had buried a 
heavy charge of TNT beneath it in order to do greater damage 
to the tanks, the service in which Hensel was Master Sergeant. 
Certainly, I shall never forget him and the dignity with which 
he made everything all right for everyone in the room . 1 

Dined before leaving for Detroit with W. H. Vanderploeg 
of the Kellogg Company and Emory W. Morris, head of the 
Kellogg Foundation. The Foundation is conducting at the 
Kellogg farms together with Michigan State College some 
remarkable long-range experiments concerning the relation of 
minerals in the soil to the health of plants, animals, and humans. 
Have arranged to visit the farm, in September with Bob and 
go into the whole thing in detail. They are certainly on the 
right track. As Hugh Bennett says, ‘Poor soil makes poor 
people and poor people make poor soil worse . 5 


July 12: It was good to be home again. I think sometimes 
that the farm is becoming an obsession to the exclusion of all 
else; which is bad, but there is in it so deep and so fundamental 
a satisfaction which is difficult to control. 

i have come to the conclusion that of all farm implements 
the mower is the greatest and the most important. Certainly 
it is in our hilly country where hay and pasture are of so 
much importance. We keep a mower on one tractor all through 
the summer to cut hay and mow pasture and weeds on fallowed 
ground. On the Bailey Place where the soil had been reduced 

1 A popular fund raised for Sergeant Hensel provided him with cash to set up 
a poultry farm m Georgia where he and his wife are now established 
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the texture of cement, a year or two of falloi 
'with lime, mowing the legumes and letting ti 
irface to mulch the hard ground, retain moisturS 
3 be mixed in the soil, has increased production m a 
^or two by as much as five hundred to a thousand per cent. 
All the way to Battle Creek and back I saw not one blue- 
grass pasture a tenth as productive as our own at this mid¬ 
summer period of the year. Nearly all were burned out, 
dormant, weedy, and dry while our own pastures are green 
and almost lush. Lime, whole fertilizer, and mowing which 
lays down a constantly increasing layer of humus mulch and 
preserves the moisture, have done the trick. Some day all 
livestock farmers will understand that pasture is one of their 
most valuable crops and do something about it. 

This afternoon while I was mowing on fallow ground, I 
flushed a whole family of baby rabbits and their mother. 
They could not have been more than a couple of weeks old 
and too young to know how to save themselves. They just 
hopped about in aimless circles. The dogs—Gina and Folly— 
were with me and behaved very well. At my command they 
simply stood still, trembling, and let the rabbits hop away 
into the thick oats of an adjoining field. 

The pheasants seem to be increasing in the valley fields, 
away from the foxes which haunt the hills. I flushed two families 
yesterday. And despite the snow of the winter, the quail are 
more abundant than usual. They seem to be everywhere and 
very tame. It may be that they are attracted to our fields by 
the abundance and by the presence of minerals that have 
been restored to the land. 

Last night Bob ran down a fox with his car in the lane leading 
up to Jim Pugh’s cabin. The legislature has now declared an 
open season on foxes and permits County Commissioners to 
offer bounties. Foxes have become a serious menace to other 
game as well as to poultry. Last summer they took more than 
a hundred of Walter Berry’s pullets on range in broad daylight 
and when we mowed the hay in the field next to his, we found 
it littered with the feathers of young leghorn pullets. With all 
the crevices and caves and thick cover in this country they 
are very difficult to exterminate. 

Tonight Bob and I drove to the Conservancy fields to look 
at the corn. I have seen no better field anywhere in the Middle 
West, even in Indiana or Illinois. It is a deep, luscious green, 
even and solid over the whole 8o-acre field, with the leaves 
extravagantly ruffled. If we have enough rain it should bring 
in a hundred baskets to the acre, easily. No matter how worried 
or depressed you may be, a sight like that drives away all 
depression. 
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Browning, Secretary of the Conservancy, is c 
v with six farmers from Tuscaroras County < 
,>ldier is coming up from Dayton to look over the 
some advice about setting up as a farmer. 



Irhmy, the 13TH: What a day! The farmers turned out to 
welve instead of six. We spent three hours going over the 
neids. I was very proud of the appearance of the crops and 
animals. We are going to save out a couple of thin, gullied 
acres on the Bailey Place as a museum piece of what the farm 
looxea like when we took over. 

Noble Crane came up from Columbus to go over the 
Prosperity from the Ground Up’ plan which aims to bring 
iarmers, industry, and labour into closer and more friendlv 
relations. Also to restore the farmer to that position of authority 
and dignity which was largely lost in the madhouse industrial 
ramble of the past fifty years. 

f Tw S. American Field Service boys on leave drove down 
ri? ni Cleveland— -one back from Burma, the other from Africa, 
i . e Boys certainly get around nowadays. Pete, our former 
dairyman, sent a picture of himself yesterday taken in the 
garden of our house in France! 

w Just after lunch a taxi drove up with a strange woman in it. 
Wishing to keep the taxi to take Noble Crane back to Mansfield 
a went out and asked, ‘Are you keeping the taxi?’ To which 
? c r J?PBed, 'Oil, no! I’ve come to stay a few weeks. I had a 
ot ot troubles and thought I might get them straightened out 
11 * stayed with you a while.’ 

Be returned with the taxi; and a large suitcase obviouly 
pacxed lor a long stay. We’ve had some other screwballs from 
me to time. The old man who arrived with all his baggage 
make his home with us, the old woman who wanted to 
~° r a time because she felt I could help her commune 
itn her dead husband whom she saw from time to time 
inrough the cleft in the Rock of Ages.’ Almost every week 
nere are two 01 three in addition to about twenty or thirty 
etters from crackpots of one sort or another, either filled with 
oscene abuse or containing thirty or forty pages of the one 
nd only plan to save our economic system and humanity. 
* good many of them are nebulous versions of‘the Common 
tan philosophy. Sometimes I think we produce more nuts 
per acre in this country than any country' in the world. 

Alter the unexpected visitor left, another lady, younger, ail 
ressed up and wearing high-heeled shoes appeared coming 
p^the road. She had hitch-hiked from Mansfield and wanted 
<now how to write. Of course there isn’t any recipe except 
0 have something to say and to learn how to say it.. Nearly 
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\the people who want to ‘know how to write 5 wfoitlto 
’ writers not because they like writing or have any til 
~ because they think it 5 s a free and easy life witlN 
>pey—which it isn’t, God knows! But it’s a poor ^ 
lich to build any success. As Henry Ford once said to 
me, ‘Mos t suc cessful people want to do something passionately. 
They know what they want to do and stick to it. The money 
takes care of itself. Usually you can’t keep the rewards of 
money or recognition away.’ 

The longer I live the more it seems to me that most people 
never get on as far as they should because they never make 
up their minds what they want to do and never stick to it. 
They’re always looking for ‘breaks’ and always suspecting 
others of double-crossing them. The energy spent in trying to 
take advantage of a ‘pull’ and ‘breaks’, if spent directly, would 
carry them a great deal further. The person who is just ‘looking 
for a job’ never gets very far, either materially or in living 
satisfaction. I suspect this is the group Henry Wallace refers 
to as ‘The Common Man.’ 

After supper mowed all the near-by marshy ground out by 
the ‘Stoll Field.’ There is about three acres of it, fairly weedy, 
but very moist all through the hottest weather. Am certain it 
can be turned into the best ladino-alsike pasture for the dairy 
„ cows. 

I like the natural names that places acquire in the country. 
‘The Stoll Field’ has its name from an eccentric Pennsylvania 
Dutchman who built a cabin there about a hundred years 
ago. Of course the various farms are known as the Anson 
Place, the Bailey Place, the Fleming Place, and the hilltop 
farm is ‘Up Ferguson Way.’ Then there is the ‘Cemetery 
Field,’ the ‘Bottom Pasture’ and the ‘Lower Bottom,’ the 
‘Bailey Hill,’ and the ‘Hog-lot Field.’ 

A kind stranger enlightened me the other day by letter 
concerning the curious name of ‘Steam Corners’ bestowed 
long ago on one of our crossroad villages. It appears that 
after the first county roads were laid out'bisecting each other 
at right angles, small settlements grew up at each intersection. 
The first buildings were usually placed on the four corners 
ana among them was the first steam sawmill in the country¬ 
side. The crossroads became known as ‘Steam Corner’ later 
corrupted to the plural. 

I still haven’t been able to run to ground the origin of the 
curious name of ‘Pinhook’ another crossroads near us. 

Among other things the day was marred by two heroic dog 
fights both staged within five minutes involving five dogs on 
one side and seven on the other. Prince, Baby, Gina, Folly, 
Smokey, Susie and Dusky were all with me when I stopped 
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s house to inspect the improvements he was m 
nis big St. Bernard, came running out, follow*?, 
fre Border Collie who has ten new pups, Penny, Ha: 
cind the St. Bernard pup. 

. was a real brawl with all the ladies joining in a hair- 
bulling match—six Boxers and a Spaniel on one side, two 
w ? ernar( ^ s an d a Border Collie and a Boxer on the other. 
We just managed to separate them and lock the Heller’s dogs 
jn the house when one of the children opened a door at the 
back of the house and all of them came galloping out to renew 
the battle. The big St. Bernard seemed to have been the chief 
casualty. Prince got hold of his big floppy ears and wouldn’t 
let go. 

After two years we are still /mining’ the manure out of the 
Bailey barn and barnyard. We can use it to advantage in 
restoring the bare Bailey Hill to fertility. I doubt that it has 
seen manure of any kind, green or barnyard, for at least 
twenty-five years, perhaps never. 

I suspect from the sounds that the field mouse which haunts 
Mary’s and my bedrooms has built a nest inside the radio 
beside my bed. The dog doesn’t seem to mind so I don’t. He 
ls a pretty little fellow with very bright eyes and enormous 
cars and sits up like a kangaroo. 

Harry and Jimmy are amassing a small fortune by working 
the haybaler on custom service on Sundays and during the 
tong summer evenings in the neighbours’ fields. The arrange¬ 
ment satisfies everybody—ten cents a bale, split fifty-fifty with 
the farm for the use of the baler—and the neighbours, terribly 
snort of help and machinery, are getting their hay in. They 
j^ork as a team and have arrived at a high state of efficiency, 
tlarry pushing the wires and Jimmy tying. It is a comical 
Sl ght to see them crossing a rich hayfield with the baler running 
a bout fifteen miles an hour tossing off bales like a carp 
spawning. They made twenty dollars apiece last Sunday, 
clarry wants money to buy a new car and Jimmy, who is 
seventeen and foreman of the boys, is saving up to buy a farm. 
At is fairly light work and, except for the dust, one of the 
m °st pleasurable jobs on the farm. 

Observation: When some silly woman asks Mary, ‘But don’t 
you g C t l one jy on a farm?’ Mary answers, ‘Spend a day there 
some time and see how lonely it is!’ 


July 14: French Independence Day! 

. a ppened to the world since that last Bastille Day we all spent 
1n Semis in 1938? 

d ra * n k r °k e early this morning. Thunder woke me about 
a ylight and I couldn’t get to sleep again for waiting for the 
m.f.— 1 257 
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\of rain. Oddly enough, despite all the long dfl 
'spring, we needed rain badly for the corn! 
ass pasture. Only ten days ago it seemed that no. 
pass without rain. Every time we cut hay it ra?iL_. 
days of summer heat accompanied by hot winds which 
be most damage. They simply suck the moisture out of 
the ground by the thousand gallons. That’s what rarely happens 
in central or northern Europe. There is none of the violence of 
climate which is typical of all the United States even in 
temperate, well-watered Ohio. In Europe, if it rains, the water 
stays with you, coming down gently and rarely followed by 
great heat or hot winds. We are likely to get our summer 
rains in violent downpours coming in a flood. Much of it runs 
off if the soil hasn’t enough organic material in it to soak up 
the flood or if fields are left bare. The sun and wind soak up 
what remains. Because of the intensive campaign to increase 
the humus content of our soil, we suffer much less from the 
sun and wind than most farmers, but we still have a long way 
to go to raise the content to the level of the good Amish and 
Mennonite farmers over in Holmes County. 

It rained all day—good rain—slow, soaking rain like that 
of northern France save for an occasional half hour of flooding 
downpour, when the heavens seemed to open and hurl down 
buckets of water. At the end of the day our own brooks were 
still running clear which is something of which to be proud. 

The odd tiling was that for two hours or more after the rain 
began all the birds kept up a chorus of singing as if in gratitude. 

At noon Bob and I drove down to the Conservancy to watch 
the rain falling on the corn. I have just come back from a 
trip through Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan, and our eighty 
acres or corn, all in one field, is the prettiest piece of corn 
I have seen anywhere—deep green in colour with the leaves 
ruffled along the edges with the vigour of growth. And these 
fields never get any barnyard manure, since they lie too far 
from the barns. It is organic material—mostly sweet clover— 
and the wise use of mineral elements. The stand is perfectly 
even, with scarcely a gap in any of the rows. As far as you can 
see it is all of an even height, texture, and colour. I took Ma 
aown again in the evening to look at it. The sight gave her 
the same satisfaction it gave Bob and me. Warm rain falling 
on strong, healthy, even corn is one of the most satisfactory 
of sights. 

In the evening I walked out over the fields to feel the soaked 
ground under my feet and smell the odours arising from the 
warm, wet earth in pasture, alfalfa, corn, and oat fields. Even 
the dogs seemed to enjoy the experience, barking and playing 
wildly. And the horses came up around me, even Tex who 
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ays coy and hard to get. Down by the bridge I c; 
tieth Cook and George, his eight-year-old son. T’ 
£jpihg the same thing, walking out across the m< 
gownlg^rields. We sat for a long time on the bridge talking 
or just sitting silently enjoying the evening after the rain. 

Harry is worried because the cow-tester says he has got to 
quit testing because he hasn’t enough support in the county. 
Harry, rightly, is proud of the records of some of the cows, and 
especially of the heifers. He wants to keep up the tests. 

The three of us—Harry, the cow-tester, and myself—talked 
for a long time about the problems of farmers, particularly 
in this county- where I was born. Too many of them have 
reverted to subsistence level and only a handful of the original 
families which once operated rich farms still survive as good 
farmers. They are the ones who have been intelligent and kept 
up with progress and reform in agriculture. I emphasize the 
word ‘reform’ because in the past American agriculture, on 
the whole, has been so bad that a revolution was necessary 
for its eventual survival at all. Those who do not choose to 
go along with the revolution are doomed. A good many have 
already been eliminated and the remainder will be liquidated, 
not by firing squads but by economic circumstances, within 
the next generation. 

Farming as a ‘way of life’ is at the same time a romantic 
and a sound institution for the nation as a whole, but it has 
to be more than that. Nowadays and in the future it will have 
to be a scientific, well-managed business as well—no matter 
whether it is intensive farming on five acres or farming on 
thousands of acres. At the moment farming as a ‘way of life’ 
seems on the way out because too few farmers will change 
their ways. 

Here in our hill country, potentially the finest cattle, forage, 
grazing country in the world, you see farmers ploughing up 
the hills to raise corn and hogs, in emulation of hog farmers 
in the prairie states— simply because ‘hog and corn farmers 
got rich.’ They too could get rich if they used their land 
Properly and well for cattle and sheep and dairy products, 
instead they try to raise quantities of hogs in hill country 
and gradually either lose their farms or sink to subsistence 
level by destroying the very soil which is their capital. 

On the other hand in the flat, once-rich land in the northern 
part of the country, the record i3 little better. You have only 
|o drive along the road to see what is being done—crops today 
m which no farmer could take pride considering the good soil 
and good conditions with which that part of the county was 
pnee favoured, bare fields in winter, bluegrass pastures which 
111 midsummer are bare and dry as an asphalt pavement save 
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,^icroaching weeds and thorn bushes. All that laj 
^|kh $200 to $300 an acre in average times. Ve^ 
^anything like that value today. 

.alked of one case which all three of us know, a 
example of short-sightedness. Usually dairy farmers are 
prosperous and far-sighted and fairly open to new ideas, 
because they have to be. This fellow, a daily farmer, was fairly 
prosperous but only about fifty per cent as prosperous as he 
should be. With two hundred acres he milked about thirty 
cows but the work was done entirely by his wife and himself. 
They are middle-aged but they look fifteen years older and 
in another fifteen years will be worn out. His barn is badly 
arranged so that it takes a third more time than is necessary 
to do the chores. His fields produce not more than sixty per 
cent of potentiality, which is high as farms go, and his pastures 
(the base of his summer production) not more than thirty per 
cent of potentiality. That the standard is so high comes only 
from the fact that a big herd of dairy cattle produces much 
manure and manure has to be hauled into the fields if only to 
get it out of the way. A few years ago an oil well was drilled 
on his land quite near the barns. The drills struck a rich vein 
of artesian water and stopped drilling. They offered to leave 
the well flowing, if the farmer would pay for the casing.. He 
refused, saying he’d £ be damned if he’d pay for any casing. 
The casing was pulled. The sides of the well collapsed and it 
stopped flowing. For the past few years the farmer has been 
hauling water all through the winter for his livestock. Perhaps 
it has occurred to him "since that the labour spent in hauling 
water for just one season would have paid for all that casing. I do 
not know, I doubt sometimes, that farmers like him think at all. 

Recently he bought another 160 acres which adjoined his 
farm. When asked why he did it, he said, ‘Because it lays nice, 
joins me and I want to increase production.’ It had never 
occurred to him that he could have increased his crop pro¬ 
duction by at least forty per cent and his pasture production 
by seventy per cent by managing the land he already owned 
as well as he could. Instead he will try, by cutting the corners 
on labour and fertilizer expenditure, to farm 360 acres less 
well than he is farming the original 200. Whatever he produces 
will cost him more per pound, per gallon or per bushel not 
only in money and in land values, but it will mean that he 
and his wife lead a more and more inhuman existence and 
work themselves more quickly into the grave. It never occurred 
to him that there is much less work and much more profit in 
raising 100 bushels per acre on one acre than 100 bushels on 
two and a half acres which is about the ratio between the 
potentiality of his good, flat-lying land, and the production 
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^i|\is actually achieving. In other words in his expa: 
ci^iit, unintelligent set-up he will be spending in la 1 

in fertilizer, in seed, in gasoline, oil, and wear ^ 
^c^w^a bushel of corn two and one half times what he should 
tb-prccluce the same amount of farm produce. 

Fundamentally the situation of this man lies at the root of 
many of our agricultural economic ills and affects seriously 
and adversely our whole economic structure. As I have sug¬ 
gested too many times in this book we are farming in this 
country an average of five acres to produce what one acre 
should. This increases the cost of food to the consumer by 
approximately five times and reduces the profit of the farmer 
proportionately. There are, of course, other elements entering 
into the vast and complicated problem of how to maintain a 
sound and profitable agriculture but a much improved agri¬ 
culture is the fundamental answer. 

The case of the farmer under discussion is largely typical. 
Without knowing it, he is headed toward ruin through expansion 
instead of farming the land he already had to the utmost of 
its potentiality. It is the farmers in this group who are headed 
ior liquidation as many like them were liquidated during the 
Great Depression. He is farming as a ‘way of life,’ not as an 
intelligent, well-planned operation, in which he will be secure 
m bad as well as in good times. When bad times come he will 
have to borrow money or go out of business altogether. He 
is following that tragic rule, ‘What is good enough for my 
father and grandfather is good enough for me! 5 

Subsidies, parities and all the other formulas proposed on 
the one side by the New Deal and on the other by the absentee 
landowners of the Farm Bloc are not the answer. All these 
things only tend to support and encourage a poor and unpro¬ 
ductive agriculture. The answer is a better and more efficient 
agriculture, greater production on fewer acres, longer pro¬ 
duction costs and cheaper, more abundant food, with greater 
profit margins for the farmer himself. 

Some of our neighbours accused us a few years ago of using 
chemical fertilizer wastefully because we put on fifty to one 
hundred pounds more per acre than was the custom. The 
local habit was to use just enough to carry through a crop of 
oats, wheat, or corn to maturity, with none at all on pastures. 
Some of them have begun to change and to understand that 
the extra fifty or hundred pounds not only paid for itself 
about twenty times over but left a residue to replenish the 
elements farmed or leached out of the topsoil itself. This 
second benefit has shown up in a gradually increasing fertility 
w nen must be calculated in the steadily mounting production, 
opsbn in itself is not the answer to the millennium. Much of 
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e United States is so devoid of organic materiaj 
.Is that it is little more productive and sometimes !, 
than the minerally unexhausted subsoil whii 
th it. 



July 21: Finished mowing the hog-lot field. It is much bigger 
than it looks—an irregular field cut out of the forest sloping 
southeast. The moon is in the first quarter but very bright 
and I kept .mowing with the lights on the tractor until the 
field was finished. It is rough hay in which the cursed timothy 
crowded out most of the alfalfa and clover. The beefcalves picked 
up what they could and we are mowing the rest to leave it 
on the ground as mulch and to be worked into the soil for 
wheat ground in the fall. It will be pretty well rotted by then 
and presently will make good humus. 

The system of mowing and leaving weeds and hay on the 
ground is much better than the old-fashioned system of fallow¬ 
ing which merely left the ground bare for a year to give it a 
rest. If hay or even weeds are allowed to grow and are mowed 
down twice a summer and left to rot and be ploughed in, 
nothing is lost minerally from the soil for everything is left in 
the field and there is all the growth above ground and also 
the root system below which is a gain, taken from the air 
and sunlight. Agronomists estimate that only five per cent of 
roots and stalk and leaves comes out of the soil itself—all the 
rest from sunlight and air. The gain through the mowing 
system is immense and will raise yields on some of our poor 
fields as much as 500 per cent within a year. On the Bailey 
Place where Kenneth is combining wheat, it is yielding about 
35 bushels to the acre on ground which only two years ago 
yielded not more than five and was not even worth combining. 
Ihc mowing system plus mixed legumes, barnyard manure, 
and lime did the trick. Not a bad yield considering the fact 
that the average yield for the nation is only 20 bushels. The 
Conservancy wheat and that on the Fleming Place will yield 
easily 40 to 45 bushels. 

While I mowed, the fireflies came up out of the grass almost 
in swarms as the cutter bar passed through it. Because the 
year has been so wet there are millions of them. They hung 
over the field, glittering in the moonlight as the mist came up 
over the damp ground of the lower pasture. Gina and Folly 
stayed with me fixing most of their attention on the woodchuck 
holes I uncovered while mowing. 

Later Bob came up to advise me to give up and go to bed. 
We talked a long time about the farm. He fusses and worries 
because each day is not perfection itself. I told him that in 
the last six months I had been over a large part of Ohio, 
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plaf^and Micliigan and had seen no farm that lookl 
“purs — no better wheat, no corn as far along < 
and no comparable bluegrass pasture. Of course, 

6 ar like this the flat-country people are at a disadvantage 
cept on pasture. 

Pierre Sauvegeot and Mme. Lucienne Erville left today after 
three days. They have been at the San Francisco Conference 
representing the French Ministry of Agriculture and stopped 
here to see what was being done and to discuss the whole 
problem of soil in relation to health, vigour, and intelligence 
—a subject in which Sauvegeot is an expert. 

. He is veiy sound, save when he turns mystical. I reproached 
him for this. Every good farmer is a mystic at heart and a 
religious man, but a good farmer’s mysticism and faith are 
founded upon the base of the earth itself, and so very different 
from what to me is that implausible mysticism of the detached 
spirit. I am Protestant enough and Anglo-Saxon enough to 
demand concrete results. That is where I am forced to part 
company with many who practise the mysticism of debased 
Hinduism. The mystic who retires into contemplation seems 
to me an egotist, futile, and slightly ridiculous. 

Sauvegeot gave me an account of the two strange interviews 
he had with Henry Wallace and later showed me a copy of 
a letter he had written Wallace before the interview. Wallace 
has much of the quality of the mystic without base — the same 
grandiose looseness of phrase, the same absence of logic, the 
same simplicity (which in Wallace used to be genuine) and 
that same voluptuous indulgence in a vague, amorphous 
idealism. Some mystics wallow in it up to the ears. 

Sauvegeot, in his peculiar kind of mysticism, indulges himself 
in all sorts of vague plans for a return to nature and a new 
agriculture which ignores wholly the immense political and 
economic complexity of the world in which we live. He would 
have us, in a world of machines and its teeming ill-fed millions, 
return to a kind of medieval and mystical agriculture, which, 
aside from being economically impossible, would leave four¬ 
ths of the world to starve. There is much that is good in 
his philosophy but it needs both integration and some relation 
to reality and the practical aspects of the earth. The interview 
between him and Wallace must have been strange indeed— 
aouble-talk in a fog. One element which Sauvegeot did not 
Know and which I explained to him w’as Wallace’s rumoured 
earlier and unfortunate experiences with the Crystal Gazers, 
w 11 ..threatened his political career and has made him acutely 
suspicious of any mystic. Wallace may succeed politically one 
aay but only under the circumstances 
that might happen here! 
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me Erville is Russian by blood, Belgian by citij 
itelligent and well-informed and worked in the| 



.during the wdioie of the War. , ■ j 

^ot away from agriculture in the evenings and hacfa 1__ 
1 talk about Gertrude Stein, Edith Wharton, the Royal 
Tylers, Andre Germaine, Bernard Fay, Pierre de Lanux, Leni 
Reifenstal and all the bad melodrama of the period in Europe 
between wars. 

Rose and Ernie Necker were also here for three days. They 
spent three years in the prison camp of Santo Tomas at Manila. 
They went to Manila with the Mackay Radio Company and 
were caught there. Some of the stories were hair-raising. All 
those in the camp were being slowly starved to death and 
plans, were under way to remove all the men between fifteen 
and sixty-five and liquidate them, when the flying tank column 
arrived in time and rescued them. The column was far- 
outnumbered but the Japs failed to find it out in time. Rose, 
who normally weighs 130 pounds, weighed only 80 when they 
were freed and Ernie lost fifty pounds. They still have what 
Rose calls ‘Blanks 5 when they forget what they are talking 
about. They take it all humourosly with a great deal of spirit 
and common sense. They left today to meet in New York my 
nephew Johnny Mauger who is here after 35 missions as 
engineer of a B-29 over Japan. Johnny, who stayed here on 
his way through from San Francisco, had some terrific stories 
and photographs. The whole experience has greatly subdued 
him. He was with one of the first B-29 Squadrons before the 
Iwo Jima landing fields were established and the losses were 
heavier than we have yet been told. 

The Klats drove down from Cleveland for lunch with Sir 
Sultan Chinoy. Klat is former director of the General Motors 
interests in Bombay. Sir Sultan is a former Mayor of Bombay 
and is here with the Indian Industrial Commission at the San 
Francisco Conference. He is a Moslem and a charming man. 
We talked a lot about Indian friends—that great character, 
the Dowager Maharani of Baroda, Indira Cooch-Behar, her 
daughter and the Frank Kerrs, the Raschild Baigs and a lot of 
others. All the talk made me very homesick for India again. 
Sir Sultan and Frank Kerr both have farms and racing stables 
at Poona. 


July 31: Went to Columbus yesterday to attend the second 
joint meeting of agriculture and industry called by the Farm 
Bureau and the State Chamber' of Commerce. It was a good 
meeting attended by leading men of the Chamber, the State 
University and agriculture and much more was accomplished 
than at the first meeting when there was much beating around 
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and all the effort and talk ended only in a migh-w- 
nd innocuous resolution about everybody beir rjffiaa rl 
ion and employment and prosperity, of course! 
second meeting began in the same way but after lunch 
foke down and got to brass tacks. Until then everybody 
had talked in high-sounding statistics (promptly twisted to 
prove whatever you wanted to prove). Sometimes the business¬ 
men and the Farm Bloc can be as cockeyed as the New Dealers 
in their manipulation of statistics, using them as a cloud in 
which to protect themselves when hard pressed as a squid 
uses ink to escape from pursuers. Something broke down the 
accumulation of rubbish and nearly everyone present began 
to make sense and talk about fundamentals with the result 
that for the first time the meeting became interesting and there 
appeared some possibility of really achieving something more 
than a set of windy, bromidic, and high-sounding resolutions. 
When things came out in the open it appeared that nearly 
everyone present believed that the answer to postwar security 
and prosperity lay in abundance, greater production, and low 
prices, yet agriculture, labour, and industry, all working as 
segments and encouraged by the New Deal elements which 
still remain in government, are really working all the time 
for scarcity and high prices. 

The only one who really dissented was the economist of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce who defended the 
shocking cotton subsidies. No doubt he was forced to this 
position as representative of cotton interests. But the fact 
remains that one day the rest of the country will rebel against 
paying taxes to subsidize the execrable agriculture of the South 
and the absentee landlordism which is so largely responsible 
for the cotton subsidy, the appalling, greedy and destructive 
agriculture and the frightful social, economic and educational 
conditions of the Deep South. 

Once an acre of good land would raise two bales of cotton 
but for a long time now it has required as high as five acres of 
worn-out land to produce one bale. In other words the cost 
0 a bale of cotton is increased in labour, fertilizer (if any), 
taxes and seed about ten times what it should be under a 
sound agriculture and the taxpayer in other parts of the nation 
is forced to pay a fat subsidy in order to permit the cotton 
growers to go on farming ignorantly and wastefully, raising a 
ci op tor which there is no market in the world at the present 
• °\ P r °duction : A sound, diversified agriculture plus 
cient mechanization with one-fifth of the area now devoted 
o cotton could produce as much cotton as is being produced 
i 1 ^ * le at costs which would make cotton a 

p otitab.e crop without subsidy. Yet the absentee-landlord, 
m.f.-i* 26 ; 





:ropper, tenant-farmer system goes on producing/Ssjand 
ton each year at higher and higher costs and the tf ^ 

' each year (most of us being unaware of the 
a foolish destructive system and a rising 
iction. 5 


Our glacial hill country is coming into its own again this 
year. Our crops look better and are yielding more than any 
1 have seen on the flat prairie country. The cold, delayed wet 
spring held back planting and the late rains flooded flat 
country fields long after our crops were well along. What 
interests me in all this is that on some of our land where the 
war shortages have not prevented us from going ahead we are 
raising better crops on our hills than most of the flat prairie 
country. We can do this every year, regardless of wet, late 
seasons for our gravel-loam soil drains well and can be worked 
at almost any time. But the interesting economic fact is that 
our land, after the money and labour spent on restoring it, 
has cost us only seventy dollars or under an acre. It was worn 
out but potentially good agricultural land which with proper 
treatment and agricultural methods is producing as much as 
flat land costing $200 an acre and more, so that on our capital 
investment we are getting about three times as much return. 

The average wheat production in the United States is 20 
bushels per acre. This year our average on a dozen fields, good 
and baa in various stages of restoration, has been close to 30 
bushels. The average corn production of the richest middle- 
west area is 43 bushels. We shall not make less than 75 bushels 
on some of our land and near to a hundred on other fields. 
All or these facts seem to me to be arguments for better agri¬ 
culture as the answer to the wees of the average farmer better 
agriculture on less land with less labour, taxes, seed, and 
lertjfizer expenses. The margin between the seventy dollar 
cost per acre of our land and the $200 an acre cost of the 
better agriculture land allows a lot of money to be spent in 
mechanization and making our agriculture more efficient and 
productive. Yet the average farmer when he wants to increase 
production rarely does a better job of farming the land he 
already owns, he goes out and buys a couple hundred more 
acres which together with his earlier holdings he farms less well 
and at greater cost. 

These are fundamentals but not many politicians consider 
them. It is easier to vote subsidies and bribes to satisfy the 
short-sighted slovenly farmer or the absentee landlord who 
must be saved’ every time there is a depression. At times it 
seems to me that we as a nation deliberately support and en¬ 
courage poor and costly agriculture. 
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field. 


Mowed all day while the boys got in the rest 
the big Bailey field. It is an old seeding of a 
:lc grass in which some red clover and a little tim<_ _ 

^ e wild grasses and weeds have seeded themselves— 
like a Swiss meadow than a single-crop, American hay 
It is the prettiest hay I have seen in a long while, as 
green in the mow as in the fields and as green as any arti¬ 
ficially dried hay. The weather, of course, was perfect with a 
hot sun that tanned even my tough hide a deeper brown and 
with a cool drying wind out of the north. The dairy cows 
will relish it more and do better on it than on any crop of 
pure alfalfa or clover. Experiments at Roehampton in England 
showed that beef cattle on mixed ‘meadow 5 pasture put on 
many pounds a month more weight than cattle fed the best, 
pure, one-crop pasture. 

It is remarkable how well the Shorthorn herd does on the 
poor weedy Bailey pastures, very nearly as well as the blue- 
roan herd on the rich, improved Ferguson pastures. Up there 
the blue roans have not only the advantage of good lush 
pasture but of mixed pastures as well. 

Heard from Lord Portsmouth today. He plans to come here 
for a visit after a trip to his brother’s ranch in Wyoming. He 
has thirty thousand acres in England and is at the head of the 
sound movement to revive and improve the agriculture of 
Britain, neglected during the century and more of her in¬ 
dustrial ascendancy. Now that is over and the question of 
feeding England becomes vital again—more indeed than ever 
before in her history. Portsmouth, born Oliver Wallop, grew 
up on a Wyoming ranch and married an American wife. 
Much that we have done here in revitalizing soil and raising 
production should be of value, for the soil problems of much of 
agricultural England are similar to our own. England must 
produce ioo per cent of potential capacity of her soil without 
losing fertility. And even such a high level of production will 
not feed her population. 

Yesterday while I mowed I was accompanied by scores of 
barn swallows which swept over and around me catching the 
insects driven out of the heavy alfalfa by the mower. Sometimes 
they brushed my head and I could feel the rush of air from 
their wings. I know of no bird of which I am fonder. They 
build dozens of nests each year on the big hand-hewn rafters 
oi tlie old barns, very close up against the upper floors with 
scarcely room to enter the nest. They are, parti) at least, 
responsible for the total lack of mosquitoes at Malabar. The 
sn m tiie ponds, the frogs and toads, and the good drainage 

all do their part. 

While I was mowing yesterday near the Jungle there 
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ly appeared out of the thick wild undergrowthJ 
clad only in pants and galoshes. It was Herbie,! 
and Naomi have taken to raise with their own cL, 
about ten years old with slanting eyes and a curiotfs ley 
, n them. No one seems to know quite where he came 
■rom. He had the name of ‘bad boy.’ He isn’t. All he needed 
was someone like Harry or Naomi who like animals and birds 
and all natural things. 

As soon as he came out of the Jungle he began to babble. 
He said, ^‘I seen a big frog’ and ‘all the little fish nibbled at 
my legs.’ He had been swimming at the hole in Switzer’s 
Greek surrounded by a wild, thick growth of trees, brambles, 
skunk cabbage and rushes. His eyes were shining and the 
words wouldn’t come fast enough in his eagerness to tell me 
all the wonders he had seen on that bright, clear morning in 
Pleasant Valley. A moment later Naomi and three small 
children came out of the thicket. They too had been swimming. 
Before they came here they had lived—the children since they 
were born—in a big industrial city and at first they were 
afraid of the country, but they are getting used to it now and 
loving it and discovering that in the country there is never 
a dull moment, but a whole universe filled with light and air 
and water and living things. 

Harry wants now to get the children a pony. They go up 
to Vane Close’s place with him when he takes the baler up 
to help Vane with his haymaking and Vane, who likes animals 
too, has a lot of horses and ponies—why, I do not know— 
which they .ride. I discussed with Harry the question of whether 
he could afford a pony but to Harry that didn’t seem to matter. 
When he took on two St. Bernards I raised the same question 
but Harry said, ‘The kids have a lot more fun out of the dogs 
than out of a new set of clothes. 5 That, it seemed to me, is 
real wisdom. 


All the children have changed a lot since they came here— 
not only have they grown plump and gained colour but they 
have lost the furtive, frightened look which they had acquired 
in the city. They spend a large part of the day paddling in 
the brook that flows from the big Bailey spring, out of the 
solid rock, its banks green with mint and willows, its course 
clogged with watercress—a little better than the dingy, sooty 
background hung with washing in the city. And they have a 
big swing hanging from one of the limbs of one of the big 
cut-leaf maples that surround the big Bailey house and red 
sandstone rocks covered with ferns and wild columbine to 
climb over. But most of all, they love all the animals. One 
can’t help speculating how different their lives and characters 
will be through having escaped from the city. 
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,rm is full of children as it should be. Butch and 
/nephew and niece, aged nine and twelve, spen. 
iwnere and hate going back to Long Island when sc..—- 
the autumn. The other day Butch said, ‘There’s never 
enough time here. Back home I have to think up things to 
do. I don’t want to go to bed at ten o’clock here. There’s 
always so many things left over that I haven’t done.’ He is 
small, very freckled and a great friend of Charlie’s whose room 
he shares. He won’t come into the big dining-room but insists 
on eating in the small dining-room with Charlie and the boys. 
He wants to be one of the ‘men’ on the farm. 

Emma, Tom’s wife, has taken on the job of cooking for the 
boys who work here during the summer. Fortunately she loves 
it and the boys love her. It gives her quite an income as she 
is paid by the head. She is a marvellous cook as is well known 
in the Big House where in a crisis she helps out. It is remark¬ 
able how so many people can get on so well in a small com¬ 
munity which is almost like a village. Perhaps it is because 
the lazy ones, the gossips, the trouble-makers have finally 
been sifted out and because everybody is really interested in 
the job that is being done. Certainly no more widely-assorted 
group of personalities and backgrounds has ever Been brought 
together. Fortunately everybody speaks of Malabar as our 
place.’ 

George, Mayo Bogart, Hope and Mac all left yesteiday foi 
the East for a couple of days. The house gets to be more and 
more of a hotel with people coming and going. 


August 5: Haile Selassie, the big Karakul ram, left today. He 
had become obstreperous and dangerous to the kids on the 
place and to visiting kids, not because he was bad-tempered 
but-because he was too playful and didn’t realize how much 
harm he could do with his big horns. The other evening he 
attacked Nanny while she was picking blackberries with the 
children and knocked her down three times cutting her leg 
badly. His butting didn’t matter so much but he has the 
Karakul’s bad habit of hooking with his horns. I hated to see 
him go. He is a handsome, rowdy character with a great 
addiction to tobacco, but he has gone to a good home over 
near Mifflin Lake w'here he will be a pet which is what he 
wants to be. 

We have had two days of annoying weather of the kind 
which in England is called ‘blight’ weather, neither sun nor 
ram but overcast with a high temperature and now and then 
a few spitting drops of rain. It spoils haymaking and does 
neither corn nor pasture any good. We have tw r elve acres of 
good clover and alfalfa hay down which will be spoiled if the 



afnmat 
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continues. I wouldn’t mind a good soaking rafhu&iat 
!ielp the corn and the pasture. We have enough! 
losing what is on the ground. However, all of il 
lat goes into wheat this fall, so if it spoils it woufl 
the soil to plough it in. 

Last night (Sunday) Nanny arranged a picnic for the boys 
up on the Ferguson Place and finally everybody on the farm 
ended up there coming up the hill on foot or on tractors. 

The drawing power of the wild, deserted farm with no 
dwellings or barns is extraordinary. Everybody loves it—high 
against the sky overlooking three counties. We built big fires 
and burned up a lot more of the fallen branches, old fence 
posts and rubbish that always clutters a run-down abandoned 
farm. We have been five years at off moments clearing up the 
Ferguson Place and the job is at last nearly done. I must say 
Nanny and Anne did most of the work while I ran the mower 
over about five acres of pasture. The kids enjoyed themselves 
and Betty Pugh came up from the cabin to join them. It was 
a cloudy evening with all the farms in the valley far below 
and among the wood on the opposite side all misty and blue 
like the trees and houses in a French landscape. 

We saved two big old chestnuts killed years ago by the blight 
for it was evident that the hollows of both, one of them upright 
and one prostrate were filled with animal life. At the foot of 
one lay four blacksnake eggs empty with a small hole where 
the baby snakes had emerged. Most of us rode up the rough 
road through the forest on a hay wagon hitched behind a 
tractor and we picnicked alongside the giant dead chestnuts 
where every now and then a turn in the breeze brought to 
us the pungent, musky smell of the raccoons who were inside 
the old, dead trees hiding and listening to the hub-bub outside 
their house. It is a very solitary place and they are rarely 
disturbed from one year’s end to another. 

Afterwards when it grew dark we all came to the Big House— 
men, women and children —where we sat very late gossiping 
and talking about farming at Malabar and the world over. 
It was one of the pleasantest of evenings. 

Harry joined us later in his work clothes with his hair 
slicked down to make up for the fact that he was the only one 
in work clothes but myself. He had been baling all day for 
a neighbour over near Perrysville and came back enthusiastic 
over the co-operation he had received. The farmer had even 
windrowed the hay so that the heavy baler could go across the 
steep hillsides instead of up and down them. Such co-operation, 
as Harry observed, is rare. Handling heavy balers and com¬ 
bines in our hilly country is a ticklish and dangerous business. 
Saturday night on one of our own fields on which I know every 
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of the level of the land the baler got out of ham 
valtzing down a hillside temporarily out of coi 
' a nice feeling. _ 

picnic was a kind of consolation for the boys to whom 
refused permission to ride the horses up to Vane Close’s 
farm three miles away. Only Sandy claimed to know anything 
about riding and neither Tex nor Tony are horses to be left 
in the hands of inexperienced riders. On Friday, Tony even 
gave Hope, who can handle most horses, a bad time, and^ Tex 
is always unpredictable and wicked. She knows the minute 
someone mounts her how much she can get away with and 
will go the limit. She is a beautiful mare, very vain and 
domineering, with great intelligence and a prankish sense of 
humour. Last year a French cavalry officer went out on her 
to ride with Hope, who was on Tony. After dark Hope came 
back alone with the news that the Captain couldn’t make 
Tex come home. I drove in the car about a mile up the Hastings 
Road to find the Captain patiently waiting for Tex to feel 
like coming home. He had tried everything he knew but none 
of it was any good. I turned over the car to him and when I 
mounted her, she went off home gentle as a lamb. The exploit 
was no credit to me; it was merely that for some reason she 
had taken a dislike to the Captain. 


August 6 : The testimony of Laval at the trial of Petain is full of 
interest, though to date less sensational than might have been 
expected, perhaps because he is playing the old shrewd Laval 
game, currying favour with both sides, seeming plausible and 
twisting every issue. One thing is certain, he would still be in 
Spain instead of occupying a common cell in Paris if the Tories 
had won the recent elections. Too many of them were afraid 
that if brought to trial he would ‘sing.’ To date he has only 
touched the fringes of the nefarious and complicated negotia¬ 
tions of the Tory Government with Hitler and Mussolini in 
the years just preceding the war. One thing he has made clear 
- -that the shameful Hoare-Laval agreement at the time of the 
Abyssinian War was not made independently and without the 
knowledge of Baldwin, Chamberlain and others, although 
Baldwin and the Tories, when caught in the fury of popular 
reaction, claimed that the negotiations were undertaken by 
Samuel Hoare, on his own, without the knowledge of the 
Cabinet—a stupid and unbelievable falsehood at the time, 
and one of the countless reasons for the lack of faith in the 
lory leaders and for their overwhelming defeat in the first 
post-war election. 

One of the remarkable things about the reactionary mind 
(and one of the things which always checks its success in politics) 
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smugness and the capacity for underestimating! 
and powers of integration in other elerrH 
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ere should be much information coming from the ‘ War 
riminaP trials if they ever take place. It is clear that certain 
elements in Great Britain have struggled to prevent them and 
very nearly succeeded. None of those being brought to trial 
are men of great honour or faith and will undoubtedly ‘sing 5 in 
order to save themselves. What Ribbentrop has to say should 
be the most interesting. I remember when all London was 
divided between the Ribbentrop and non-Ribbentrop factions, 
who scarcely spoke to each other. He always gave me the im¬ 
pression of being a slimy skunk and a cheap wine salesman. 

What has become of Lord Derby and the Londonderry who 
took him up? Since the beginning of the war both seem to have 
been extinguished. Seven years ago I lunched with Thelma 
Cazalet at a party given in honour of Londonderry. His place 
at the table was vacant because through an ironic mistake his 
book decrying charges of Nazi aggression and ‘proving 5 how 
nice the German people were had come out that very day— 
the day the ‘peaceful 5 Nazis marched in and took Austria. 

The pictures of Laval at the Petain trial are appalling. I 
have never seen a more ravaged or evil face. Perhaps it is 
that evil may in the end turn and devour its creator. I never 
saw Laval but once and that on the occasion of a luncheon, 
given by Jesse Straus while he was American Ambassador, 
to celebrate the announcement of the fiangailles of Laval’s 
daughter Jose to Rene de Ghambrun. He gave the impression 
of an oily, physically unclean maquereau from a small seaport 
town. He had a homely knack of telling a provincial comic 
story well. The shrewdness seems to have been of the sort 
which takes everything and gives nothing—a tactic which in 
the end always defeats itself. It is doubtful if today he has a 
single friend in all of France. 

But all of this was only a part of the incredibly bad melo¬ 
drama which was the history of Europe between the two wars. 
When you attempt to write it as fiction, it becomes sensational 
and cheap and unbelievable and unreal — the Cianos, Carol 
and Lupescu, Hitler and all his gang, the King of England 
and Mrs. Simpson, Abetz and his spies and collaborationists, 
Corinne Luchaire. By the way, where is Abetz? He was a little 
Ribbentrop although more attractive and more of a gentleman. 

Poor Petain emerges more as an old fool than as a traitor, 
although fools can often be more dangerous than deliberately 
evil men. But the old man w r as a fool all his life, even at Verdun 
where he was given a credit which belonged to Nivelle. It 
seems to me that most of those who seek to defend him are also 
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Remember when he and Madame Petain were 



acjfdtj white elephants by the more stupid, snobbisl 
‘dements of Paris society. He was always a veryk_ 
i and always a defeatist and through a large part of 
life the victim and tool of forces shrewder, and more malig¬ 
nant, than himself. 


August 8: Great excitement when the Fred Herring’s huge 
scoop arrived to begin work on the ponds below the old house 
on the Bailey Place. All the farm down to the dogs and the 
smallest children were on hand to watch the operations. The 
big caterpillar and scoop can move 12,000 cubic yards of 
earth in eight hours. It proved too big for the construction of 
the little pond next to the house which had to be abandoned 
until a smaller bulldozer undertakes it. The engineer under¬ 
estimated the flow of water from the Bailey spring, one of the 
biggest in the state, and the water got ahead of him and 
bogged down the 14 ton bulldozer. 

Everybody spent the day watching the big scoop excavating 
and building the dam for the big pond across the the road by 
the barn. Whatever work went on consisted of combining 
or baling straw in the fields surrounding the pond site so 
that all could watch the progress. Something very profound in 
the human soul is touched by all that has to do with water. 
It is akin to the old Biblical feeling for springs and pools and 
oasps. The pond will provide nearly three acres of cold, clear 
spring water on land which has always been marshy and diffi¬ 
cult. It is exactly beside the turnpike and once the trees and 
shrubbery grow up about it, I think others besides ourselves 
will enjoy it. 

All the kids had to take turns riding with the driver on the 
big caterpillar. 
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THE ORGANIC-CHEMICAE 
FERTILIZER FEUD 


(St 

t D1j 


I do not believe that anyone really knows very much 
about farming. 


—Wheeler McMillen 


I n Darmstadt in 1803 there was born to a small shopkeeper 
a son called Justus Liebig, who as a boy played about in 
his father’s shop among the colours he mixed and sold. 
In the course of years the playing took a serious form and by 
the time he was fifteen when he took a job as apprentice in an 
apothecary shop, his mind was made up. He would be a 
chemist. He went to the University of Bonn and eventually 
became a professor of chemistry. He might have gone on for 
the rest of his life sitting in a chair and expounding the chemical 
knowledge known up to that time as complete, ultimate and 
final, as many a professor has done before and since his time, 
but in Liebig there was a spark. From the earliest days in his 
father’s paint shop, he wanted always to extend the walls of 
. scientific knowledge further and further, to penetrate into the 
jungle of the still unknown which many of his academic con¬ 
temporaries regarded with timidity and doubt. He was at 
times unorthodox. He speculated upon things which other 
professors regarded as already settled beyond dispute. Event¬ 
ually he became one of the world’s greatest scientists and he 
brought to world agriculture a revolution. Fie was the creator 
of the principle of chemical fertilizer. 

Today, in line with the over-specialization which has become 
one of the great weaknesses of our educational and cultural 
system, Liebeg is commonly regarded and treated as a special¬ 
ist; but Liebig, like all great men of science, was much more 
than that. His interests, like those of the great men of the 
Renaissance, ran into many fields. Fie was an expert path¬ 
ologist and physiologist, something of a physicist and even a 
philosopher. He possessed a keen interest and curiosity not 
only concerning the immediate field for which he became 
known, but concerning the universe in most of its manifesta¬ 
tions. He did not believe that chemistry alone was the universal 
key to the explanation of the cosmos. He was a man tinged by 
mysticism, by wonder, by a sense of his own insignificance, 
and by a flame which kept him exploring and exploring. He 
learned both by experiment and by careful observation. 
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^&sa me individuals who will tell you that Liebig 
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ifist are likely to tell you that Liebig discovered at 
’ know about soil and that in his creation of chc* 

»v , solved the problems of agriculture and iuuu 
_) ply for the rest of eternity. It is a statement, or more often 
an insinuation, which disproves itself in the record of con¬ 
tinuing declining yields, with or without fertilizer alone, on 
most ol our agricultural land. Liebig himself would have been 
the first to mock them for he understood as a man of broad 
culture and knowledge that the content, implications, and 
potentialities of a cubic foot of soil reach far beyond the realms 
oi purely inorganic chemistry. 

From Liebig there stemmed a whole school of false disciples 
(or rather narrow and limited fellows), which included the 
manufacturers and vendors of commercial fertilizer, the over¬ 
specialized, limited teachers and experts who believe and preach 
that z/zorganic chemistry holds the key to the universe and that 
with the creation of chemical fertilizer the problems of agri¬ 
cultural production were ended. When any experiment is 
made beyond the narrow range of their special field, whenever 
any speculation is made beyond the limited realm of inorganic 
chemistry, the cry ‘unscientific’ is raised. To Liebig, as to all 
great scientists, nothing was unscientific which might hide 
oven a smouldering spark of truth that needed fanning into a 
name of revelation. Liebig would have been the first to disavow 
these followers. 

Ir^ntly had a conversation with a soil ‘expert’ who domin¬ 
ated the teaching on soil in one of our leading states. He had 
never heard of enzymes, of streptomycin and its relation to 
ertne soils and to disease, and had only the most shadowy 
nowledge concerning trace elements. His knowledge, philos- 
pny, and teaching seemed to have come to an end with crop 
rotations and the plentiful use of chemical fertilizer. It is a 
good rule but it seems to me that in agriculture we have 
advanced far beyond that stage. 

On the other hand there has grown up during the past 
generation another school of thought, as fanatic as the pure 
specialist, inorganic chemists, are limited and academic. They 
are the people who believe passionately that all chemical 
eitiiizer is poison and that in decaying and decayed organic 

wo n la -ru 0ne ^ cs t ^ le sa lvation of the agriculture and of the 
m * * tf hey are perhaps a shade nearer the truth than the 

i W i i0 i )c leve t ^ le Liebig formula’ for chemical (fertilizer 
howpwr ^he end ^of all agricultural knowledge. There are, 
for u r, * vei y serious limitations to the purely organic school 
t*t. in }bcr of reasons, economic as well as purely agricultural. 
a ls set down here is the result primarily of observation 
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ation of what plainly exists, observation made^ 
belief that a reasonably wise, intelligent and <f 
i&Mpn, provided with a reasonable degree of edura 
‘earn as much regarding soil from his own land as 
^ Agricultural college, and observation made concerning 
theories and experiments by which we have sought to push 
the realm of agricultural knowledge a little further into the 
unknown. Like most farmers we believe at Malabar what we 
see . We accept the truth of what works, not only in the short 
run, which may sometimes lead to illusion, but in the long run 
as well. It is quite possible to secure an immediate stimulated 
and simulated fertility which may be bought at heavy cost 
and cause in the end only deterioration. That is one of the 
traps into which have fallen the pure advocates of chemical 
fertilizer as the farmer’s salvation. 


In our own experience the answer lies somewhere between 
the two extreme schools of chemical and organic absolutism. 
The more we have worked with the soil, the more it has become 
clear to us that fertile soil, its composition and its fertility, are 
regulated, as in all natural law, by something approaching 
closely a mathematical formula. With relation to the inorganic- 
organic controversy, the fight between the extreme advocates 
of chemical fertilizer and "the extreme advocates of organic 
material, we have found that the value of chemical fei tilizers 
and their inability to cause actual damage, runs in direct 
ratio to the amount of organic material present in the soil. In 
other words, chemical fertilizer will be of very little immediate 
or even ultimate value upon soils virtually devoid of organic 
material and of great immediate value upon soils high in 
organic content. The capacity of chemical fertilizer to ‘burn 
out’ crops or to destroy bacteria, earthworms and other living 
organisms in the soil is determined very largely by the amount 
of Organic material present and of the moisture content which 
accompanies its presence in the soil. 

This is so, very largely, because of moisture which has so 
much to do with the dilution and the availability of chemical 
fertilizer as well as the check upon its ‘burning out’ potentiali¬ 
ties. Nothing—not even the engineering aspects of soil con¬ 
servation principles—is so effective in trapping and holding 
rainfall and moisture as organic material in every stage of 
decay from the surface trash which covers the great wheat 
fields of the Southwest, which entraps all rainfall, and prevents 
erosion either by wind or water, down to the finest decayed 


humus. i r 

The early virgin soils eroded less easily than the soils ot 
today because of the presence in them of great quantities of 
organic material accumulated in all its forms from a humus 
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m^rent that it was virtually carbonized to the living . 
vesj |nd stalks turned under by the first ploughing. „ 

Set’llttire on rich virgin soils went ahead greedily produ^^. 
regard either to depletion of mineral or of organic 
^Merials. As the organic materials gradually became exhausted 
the erodability of the soil increased in exact ratio. Devastating 
erosion did not appear all at once in our agriculture. It crept 
*fP on our farmers as the organic material became gradually 
but steadily depleted. This was possibly the reason that so 
htde general notice was taken of the approaching disaster 
until it had already arrived. At the same time as the mineral 
content of the soil became depleted, the plant and particularly 
the root growth of all crops became less and less vigorous and 
contributed steadily less and less to the already declining total 
of organic material. As this process continued the rate of 
erosion increased by leaps and bounds, particularly in those 
southern areas where the higher temperature, longer hot 
seasons and the artificial stimulus of almost universal open 
crop cultivation ‘burned up 5 organic material much more 
rapidly than in the more temperate areas. Until very recently 
much of the agriculture of the middle-western Corn Belt was 
no better or more intelligent than the devastating agriculture 
which has reduced millions of acres of good land in the southern 
states close to the status of desert land. The corn-belt farmer 
has simply been luckier, in that his land is newer, his topsoil 
deeper in many areas, and his climate kinder to organic 
material. Fortunately with the awful example of the Deep 
bouth and even of certain middle-western areas under their 
eyes, the good farmers of the Corn Belt are developing a new, 
mor c careful and more profitable agriculture which takes into 
consideration the elements mentioned above. 

We have had countless examples of this relationship between 
organic material and chemical fertilizer and also between 
moisture and chemical fertilizer. On the whole the use of 
chemical fertilizer in reasonable quantities (sufficient to main¬ 
tain and feed the current crops and leave a residue to build 
up mineral reserves in the depleted soils) has shown no evidence 
ot harm to living organisms so long as there was sufficient 
decaying organic material in the soil to absorb the rainfall 
and to feed these organisms. In field after field where we have 
increased organic material as rapidly as possible the living 
orgamsms and particularly the earthworm population have 
increased rapidly in spite of the annual use of from 200 to 250 
pounds to the acre of commercial fertilizer. 

Jie earthworm itself is a good gauge of living agricultural 
production but like the pure organic fanatics in their claims, 
e advocates of the earthworm have made extravagant claims 
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ing its virtues and abilities which do not mea 



ng j. w v a* i.“«- “— —- - 

The earthworm, as Darwin pointed out loi^ 
p soil in many ways—by aerating it, by creating 
ige, by consuming fresh organic material and translating 
u in lu highly available plant food, by slowly translating sub¬ 
soil into topsoil, even by possible breaking down of the minerals 
which pass through its tiny body into other forms much more 
available to plants. All of this is true, but the earthworm is 
subject to two immensely limiting factors. The earthworm 
must have a considerable degree of moisture in order to live 
at all and he must have decaying organic material upon whicn 
to feed. The need and the quantity needed undoubtedly vary 
somewhat as to the variety of worm, as does the degree of 
moisture necessary to keep him alive. . 

In the vegetable garden described in the chapter ‘Gardening 
without Tears’ the relationship of the earthworm population 
to organic material and chemical fertilizer showed interesting 
results. On that small area, processes practised elsewhere on 
the farm existed on a greatly intensified scale. Chemical 
fertilizer has been used every year along with barnyard 
manure crop residue and considerable quantities of decaying 
organic material in the form of alfalfa, pea vmes and common 
straw used as mulch. On the first ploughing of the depleted 
overgrazed pasture land that was utilized for the garden, not 
more than a score of earthworms were turned up by the plough. 
They were all of one variety, large, dark red, and fleshy. 
Today, after seven years of soil building, the worrn population 
has increased many hundreds, perhaps thousands oi times. 
A spade thrust into the soil almost anywhere will t ur q U P 
three or four earthworms, and in addition to the original, 
single variety, there are many kinds of worms. In a sense the 
garden was an earthworm paradise in which a mulch, usually 
of high protein vegetation, was constantly in some stage o* 
decav under conditions of moisture beneath the mulch which 
were ideal for the worms. My friend, Walter Pretzer, a first 
class hothouse vegetable grower and truck gardener, who uses 
considerable quantities of chemical fertilizer and of necessity 
maintains in his soils a high degree of organic material, 
complains that the earthworm population is so great that one 
large and voracious type of worm attacks and drags below 
ground living and sturdy celery plants. 

I have heard extreme earthworm fanatics say that it was 
possible to remake barren soil devoid of organic material 
merely by introducing a colony of earthworms into a field or 
such soil. This, of course, represents the ardour of a crank and 
is a preposterous claim, for the earthworm under such con¬ 
ditions will simply die of starvation and during the hot months 
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^ garish from lack of moisture even at considerable 
devoid of organic material and therefore incapi 

bmg or preserving moisture. We have found, even :_ 

depleted fields, that once the organic content was restored 
Fe was no need to import earthworms. With proper food 
and moisture conditions they appear out of nowhere and con¬ 
tinue to increase their numbers infinitesimally so long as 
conditions are right. There is no doubt that they contribute 
much over a period of years to the life and fertility of soil 
but they are only a part of the whole picture and if conditions 
are unbalanced in any one of a number of ways, they will 
not flourish. 


Perhaps the most striking example of the effect of organic 
material upon fertility and its capacity to release chemical 
fertilizer and even native minerals by entrapping water and 
preserving moisture content occurred in the lower fields of the 
Bailey Place. These fields, uneven in contour, lay in the valley 
and had been farmed to the borders of death while the fields 
lying on the hills had been mercifully abandoned to the weeds, 
goldenrod, wild aster, broom sedge, poverty grass and wire 
grass which would grow in the eroded, worn-out topsoil that 
remained. Actually the lower fields possessed little if any more 
productive capacity than the grown-over abandoned hill fields. 
They were still worked because they were easier to work and 
fay nearer the barn. Actually in most of the area there was no 
organic material in the soil whatever. It had never been limed 
and the soil could best be described as a kind of cement with 
traces of chemical fertilizer acids, for our predecessor was one 
oi those who believed that chemical fertilizer was all that was 
necessary to a good agriculture. 

In many places in this book I have used the phrase ‘pro¬ 
ductive capacity’ rather than the word ‘fertility’ for we dis¬ 
covered beyond all dispute that over the whole area at Malabar 
all the fields were low in ‘productive capacity’ but not in 
fertility.’ Ail of the subsoil, even that wholly devoid of top¬ 
soil, was fantastically fertile but was not productive owing 
largely to lack of lime and of organic material, and to poor 
farming methods. In our experience fertility and actual pro¬ 
ductive capacity are quite different. Soils may have a high 
degree of potential fertility which are actually producing little 
or nothing because that fertility has not been made available 
o plants. That is where the universal cycle described in the 
agncult ° n ^ mSS becomes vital to any good and permanent 

Corn, year after year, had been planted up and down the 
slopes and when heavy summer rains fell on the hot soil, the 
irst great drop sealed up the surface and turned the water 
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like water falling on a pile of cement. The 
was a network of gullies ranging in depth hi 
to six and more feet. When we took possess]* 
we did not bother with soil tests for we were a^ 

: soil probably needed everything, most of all lime and 
^organic material. As it turned out the soil was minerally far 
richer than we believed, richer indeed than the soil on the 
other farms which had appeared to be in better condition. 

As rapidly as possible we spread two tons to the acre of 
limestone meal over those lower fields. We seeded a mixture 
of legumes and we set up contours and strips in order to hold 
the rainfall ‘artificially’ by engineering until we had increased 
the organic content sufficiently for the soil to trap and hold 
the water by itself. Also we spread over the fields a mine of 
manure which took us nearly two years to get out of the barn 
and barnyard. 

In the season before we took over those fields the corn yield 
on stalks three or four feet high could not have been more 
than ten bushels to the acre. The wheat which we inherited 
was not worth combining the following season; we simply 
mowed it and left it in the field to increase the organic content. 

In the third year of our possession, we took off the same 
fields corn yields varying from a minimum of sixty baskets to 
a maximum of ninety on some of the strips. From the same 
land where the original wheat yields would scarcely have 
returned the seed we harvested thirty-five bushels to the acre. 

No one was more astonished than ourselves by the extra¬ 
ordinary jump in production within so short a period of time. 
We had expected out of our past experience approximately 
half that gain by using the same methods. The contouring 
and stripcropping had held the water in place. The lime had 
contributed much and made possible the growth of legumes 
for nitrogen and green manure (curiously the sweet clover, 
most avid of all legumes for lime, flourished most). And the 
quantities of barnyard manure had contributed considerable 
organic material and some minerals. But investigation showed 
a surprising thing—that actually from a mineral point of view 
neither the apparently worn-out topsoil nor the exposed sub¬ 
soil was anywhere near as depleted minerally as we had sup¬ 
posed. Actually, the topsoil was rich in fertilizer which had 
never been available to the crops of our predecessor because 
of the lack of lime, of organic material, of moisture, of bacteria 
and of the whole combination of elements which goes to make 
up a living soil. As near as we were able to judge, the liming, 
the content of water and the intensive application of organic 
material had probably released about three years of chemical 
fertilizer applied by our predecessor but unavailable to the 
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s^^^ 3 »l|sh^d beyond doubt its great virtues. 
x ^K^the succeeding two years the process of increasing the 
organic content of those fields has continued with remarkable 
results. In the beginning we could not risk the danger of 
erosion on strips and contours more than seventy-five feet in 
width running around the slopes with rows as nearly level as 
possible. Even on such narrow strips (bordered by water- 
absorbing sod) there were difficulties with run-off water during 
the first year or two and whole networks of tiny gullies appeared 
after each heavy rain. As the organic material was increased, 
however, the soil began to drink up the rainfall and it was 
possible to increase the width of open cultivated strips to 150 
feet without danger of any loss of soil or water. Rapidly, by 
the intensive use of barnyard manure, rye, legumes and other 
forms of green manure, by deep rough ploughing which does 
not bury the green manures but incorporates them into the 
soil, by disking and leaving the surface open rather than 
sealed to rainfall, the soil is rapidly reaching that stage in 
which the pioneer knew it when there was sufficient organic 
material present to prevent virtually all run-off water and loss 
of soil. When that point is reached, and it already has been 
in certain parts of the area, it would be possible to do away 
altogether with strips and contours and still experience little 
or no loss of soil and water. 

Whether sufficient organic material would serve eventually 
as a complete check to soil and water loss on steep hillsides, 

I do not know. I do know, however, that among the Amish 
farmers of Holmes County in Ohio, yields of 100 to 125 
bushels of corn to the acre are grown without soil or water 
loss on hillsides steeper than any we have under cultivation. 
But the Amish farmer has always guarded his organic material 
jealously and it is possible that today the fields of many an 
Amish farmer contain more organic material in the constant 
process of decay than the original virgin soil. 

The fanatic advocates of the organic material school will 
tell you that worn-out depleted soil can be restored without 
the use of any chemical fertilizer, and to some extent this is 
true. They fall into error, however, when they assert that 
vegetation grown upon utterly depleted soil of a seriously 
deficient virgin soil can produce out of the air quantities of 
calcium, potassium, phosphorus, trace elements or even sub- 
stanial quantities of nitrogen for return to the earth. In the 
first place none of these elements save nitrogen can be produced 
by any amount of the composting of vegetation grown upon 
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ere they do not exist. The possibilities of imr 
■i>\it topsoil by composting vegetation grown upq 
.1 ;cj largely determined by the. richness and mineral' 
lance of the subsoil to which deep-rooted plar) 

_ worms have access. It is possible to restore worn-out 

topsoil through such deep-rooted, luxuriant legumes as sweet 
clover and alfalfa for these plants which feed in the subsoil 
will bring constantly to the surface, in the form of roots, leaves 
and stems, considerable quantities of minerals which they find 
deep down below the subsoil. 

If these roots, leaves and stems are composted and returned 
to the topsoil or merely ploughed or disked into the topsoil, 
they will contribute a supply of minerals drawn from the sub¬ 
soil which will display at once a remarkably replenishing effect. 
Moreover they will contribute large quantities of nitrogen 
which they have drawn out of the air itself into root and branch 
or have fixed in highly available form in the nodules on the 
roots. However, they will be able to ‘pump up’ from the sub¬ 
soil to the topsoil only the minerals which they find there. 
And it should be observed that without the application of 
lime in one form or another on seriously depleted or naturally 
sour soils, it will be virtually impossible to grow either alfalfa 
or sweet clover, the two most valuable of soil-restoring legumes. 
We have found indications that they will £ pump up’ not only 
the native minerals existing in the virgin subsoil but also 
considerable quantities of chemical fertilizer which in areas of 
fairly heavy rainfall and light soils will have leached down to 
a depth below the reach of plough, disk or tiller. Not to be 
overlooked is the whole range of trace elements which deep- 
rooted plants may find at considerable depths and bring to 
the surface both as soil ingredients and as food for livestock 
where these minor elements play a great role in health, growth, 
vigour, and resistance. 

The same inability to contribute minerals to the soil where 
few or none exist holds true as well of barnyard manure from 
animals fed on the vegetation grown on that same poor soil. 
Indeed, the barnyard manure will actually contribute less 
under such conditions for there will be in the barnyard manure 
the loss of minerals which are snatched greedily by the desper- 
ate needs of the animals to create bone, meat, and milk etc 
As has been pointed out in the garden chapter, poor’ soils 
make poor barnyard manure just as they make poor plants 
animals, and people. The principal and most valuable con- 
tributions of poor soil manures will be not minerals but the 
bacteria, enzymes, hormones and glandular secretions which 
we know from experience at Malabar exert a considerable in¬ 
fluence upon germination of seed and in other ways about which 
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is known. Also the contribution to organic con 
1 cither from good or bad land, is of great imporl _ 

/the use of organic material grown on poor soiit_, _ 

those soils can be accomplished, provided the subsoil 
4 ^easonable mineral richness, it is a slow process. Depend¬ 
ing on the work of the earthworm, the value of which has never 
been accurately determined, to do the work is also a slow 
process. Both processes are indeed too slow to be of much 
value to the average farmer who, in the process of restoring 
worn-out land, must produce crops each year to pay interest, 
taxes and the costs of restoration. He does not have and cannot 
borrow enough money to carry himself along while waiting 
for green vegetation and earthworms and composts to restore 
the missing minerals necessary to the fertility which will and 
must eventually finance him. 

At Malabar, except in the case of the most severe depletion, 
a crop has been grown every year on every field while the 
business of soil restoration was in progress. No process was 
employed which was not within the economic possibilities of 
any farmer able to secure a loan from a government agency. 
Not only could he afford to borrow the money necessary to 
restore the organic and minerals lack of his worn-out soil. He 
could not afford not to do so. 

In all of this it becomes clear that there is a distinct need 
for chemical fertilizer which provides the missing elements in 
considerable quantity and in a high degree of availability 
provided conditions are right both to grow crops and to pro¬ 
vide in vigorous quantities the green manures so valuable in 
restoring the organic material which in turn is so vital an 
element in making the fertilizer itself available to the succeed¬ 
ing vegetation. It is a kind of complex pattern, circular in 
design, in which one element of the pattern contributes to 
another and vice versa. The more perfectly the balance is 
established —the organic material contributing to the avail¬ 
ability of the fertilizer contributing to vigorous growth of 
green manure—the more rapid will be the process of restor¬ 
ation and increase in fertility. 

At, Malabar we have not only been fortunate in setting in 
operation such a cycle but we have benefited as well by having 
beneath our feet one of the finest blanced subsoils in the world. 
It is light, glacial drift soil known as Wooster silt loam which 
contains at least a little of almost every mineral and trace 
mineral. This constitutes a valuable mine upon which the 
deep-rooted legumes may Operate. Undoubtedly they find 
there as well considerable quantities of minerals derived from 
chemical fertilizers used in the past which have reached down 
through the light gravel loam. 
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of this the fact should not be overlooked th. 
forofisly-growing legumes as alfalfa and sweet clo\_. 
^edy of certain minerals, notably potassium, phosphor »>. 
...>rgn and manganese, and that these in any process which 
harvests the growth and removes it from the soil may in time 
deplete the soil even to a considerable depth. Calcium will 
also eventually become exhausted at least near the surface, 
and, like the other minerals, will need replacement from time 
to time. 

Yields of alfalfa which were enormous on virgin soils in 
certain areas in the western states have, after a period of a few 
years, shown a rapid decline as the vegetation was removed 
at the rate of five to eight cuttings a year and shipped out of 
the area without any effort at replacing the minerals which 
were pumped up’ into the vegetation and removed from the 
ln I ar ge quantities. In our own gravel loam it is doubtful 
l the deep mineral richness of the constantly disintegrating 
mixed gravel could be depleted even by centuries of growing 
deep-rooted paints. The question is whether the disintegration 
of the mixed gravel proceeds rapidly enough to make available 
each year enough mineral nutrition to support the deep-rooted 
vegetation. That is a point which we have not yet determined. 

The more reasonable advocates of organic material will 
assert that there are ‘natural’ ways of replenishing minerals 
which do not involve chemical fertilizer. They point to ground 
limestone as a ‘natural’ means of restoring calcium and 
phosphate rock as a means of restoring phosphorus, but in 
the cases of both of these the time element and the necessity 
toi producing quick income again enters into the problem of 
the average farmer The process of the ‘breaking down’ of 
both limestone and phosphate rock to that point where 
considerable quantities are available to plants is a com- 

£ a H a S y J& W T- In th , e casc of dolomitic limestone we 
find that, although some of the calcium is available after the 
breaking down effects of the first winter season, we do not 
achieve maximuniresuhs from it until the third year and only 

broken t down^v/h h ° r0U - ghIy r nC0rp0rated in the Soil and wed 
f b '°jl e ". d ° W " b y the , actl0n of weather, soil acids, etc. In order 

f d te . ac i tl0n ’ SUch “ to Provide a quick and vigor- 
lim f 7h,tl e d0Ver ’ WC havc on occasion used hydrated 

the hydrated limr*^ immedlate and highly satisfactory but 
r ,t T' , 1 was more expensive, it leaches down and 

tohandle^ “ ° Ur lght S ° ils and k is dust y and difficult 

The breaking down’ action of phosphate rock is perhaps an 
even slower process and m the case of deficient or worn-out 
soils the more quickly available chemical superphosphates 
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^ecessary if one is to raise crops which will coni 
toward paying taxes and interest and operatiS 

J/he superphosphate not only makes phosphorus _ 

re or less immediately but also leaves a certain residue 
j. Bosphorus behind after each application so that slowly a 
reserve is built up in the worn-out soil. Once that reserve is 
sufficient we at Malabar shall perhaps abandon the use of 
chemical phosphorus compounds and use only the ‘natural 5 
rock phosphate, which if used in sufficient quantity will supply 
phosphorus gradually over a period of years through a slow 
disintegration. 

In the long run both limestone and rock phosphates are to 
be preferred over ‘treated 5 forms for in our own experience 
ln fields of agriculture the natural way, whenever it is 
possible, has proven in the long run the best way. It should be 
remembered too that both dolomitic limestone and rock 
phosphate contain a number of trace minerals of great and 
still largely unexplored value to plants, animals, and people. 
Ihese, of course, are at present missing from the formulas of 
nearly all commercial fertilizers which are largely ‘chemically 

It would be possible of course by the wise and abundant use of 
ground limestone and rock phosphate to build over a period 
of years out of any reasonable friable soil, a soil as vigorous, 
productive and balanced as the original soil of Kentucky blue- 
grass regions. It should be remembered that the high quality 
of that soil does not rest upon the presence originally of 
calcium and phosphorus alone. These are of immense im¬ 
portance but so too are the trace elements found in combina¬ 
tion with both limestone and phosphate rock in their natural 
state. These do not exist except in minute and accidental 
quantities in most commercial chemical fertilizers and then 
only by accident and not by design. One or two fertilizer 
manufacturers have recently taken the revolutionary step of 
mixing trace elements—boron, manganese, magnesium, cobalt, 
etc.—with their chemical fertilizers but the value of this 
measure is still scarcely recognized. However this procedure 
will become largely universal as more is discovered concerning 
fertility, nutrition and resistance to disease. 

Unquestionably the best fertilizer we have discovered in 
our intensive garden experiments is a commercial product 
which is a combination of natural and chemical fertilizer. The 
process, a patented one, utilizes a base of limestone, coal and 
r °ck phosphate baked together at high temperature which 
reduces the elements contained in all three to a highly available 
orr ^* 1 /° kase is added potassium and nitrogen in highly 
vaiiable chemical combinations. We have used this fertilizer 
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. kind of test including flower pots and windov 
vegetable and flower gardens, open fields, cic 
pspik/and on subsoils absolutely devoid of organic 
,e^oi case the results have been remarkable not only in 
tfndant production but in healthy and vigorous growth 
of all vegetation and general resistance to disease and insects. 
The presence of trace elements coming from the baked lime¬ 
stone and rock phosphate and the quick availability of the 
mixture as plant food have no doubt contributed much to 
its efficiency as a fertilizer. There are other advantages, 
notably that there is no waste material contained in the fer¬ 
tilizer ; none of the very nearly useless cement-like bases con¬ 
tained in many commercial chemical fertilizers of low formulas, 
whicn add greatly to the shipping costs is present. In other 
words it is all fertilizer. At present the company possessing the 
formula is unhappily in difficulties and none is at the moment 
in the process of manufacture. 

It is reasonable to say that in meeting the needs of the modern 
farmer and of the ‘New Agriculture,’ the big producers of 
chemical fertilizer are as far behind the times as were the 
agricultural machinery manufacturers a few years ago. Progress 
has been made by the Tennessee Valley Authority in its pro¬ 
gramme of high analysis fertilizer and by certain packing-house 
producers and one or two producers of chemical fertilizers, 
but by far the greater amount of chemical fertilizers now on 
the market are what might be called ‘primitive direct action’ 
stuff produced and shipped at too high a cost for a sound and 
good agriculture. 

Tlie pi ogramme advocated by both the Department of 
Agriculture and the Farm Bureau of setting up fertilizer 
factories in ail parts of the country to produce fertilizers of 
high analysis cheaply at low distribution costs to the farmer 
is one of great importance to farmer as well as consumer in 
raising the farmers profits and reducing the cost of food to the 
city consumer. Properly managed it can serve as well to aug¬ 
ment the quality and the mineral and vitamin content of the 
food produced. Chemical fertilizer is still too expensive and 
rtL^ ai ^ C s “ 1 PP in S costs and the presence of great amounts 
o- tiller contribute greatly to that expense. There is by no 
means enough fertilizer produced today in this country to meet 
the needs of our depleted soils and much progress is delayed 
by the high costs of production, shipping and profits. 

In the production of quantities of organic material for 
incorporation in the soil, lime is, of course, the keystone for it 
permits the farmer to raise the whole range of leguminous 
plants which in turn provide him with valuable organic 
material in the form of green manures to incorporate into his 
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4 legumes also produce for the farmer great qu^tifles 
Nitrogen which, produced in chemical combinll 
he most expensive of fertilizing elements. The deep-n 
, ^/also provide the ‘pumping up’ action upon min^xc^o 
bot&yaative and leached downward from the topsoil into the 
subsoil. Once lime is applied to worn-out soil, the legumes 
nourish and the restoration of organic material and fertility 
and the increase in the availability of applied chemical fertilizers 
and native fertility all work rapidly in a logical, natural cycle 
to restore fertility, increase yields and cut production costs. 

Barnyard manure is of great value but, minerally speaking, 
as has been pointed out above, poor soil produces poor manure 
and indeed no farm operating profitably or even with a bal¬ 
anced budget can cover the whole of its acreage each year 
with barnyard manure. Even if it were able to do so there 
would still be a drain upon its mineral reserves created by the 
amount of minerals carried off the farm to market in the very 
products of the animals which consume the forage of the farm, 
i.e., bone, meat, milk, eggs, etc. 

In our opinion it is impossible to restore or even to maintain 
the fertility of a farm by the use alone of the barnyard manure 
it produces. In order to do so it would be necessary to carry 
so many livestock that it would be in turn necessary to buy 
large quantities of feed from elsewhere in order to support the 
animals and to bring sufficient replacing minerals on to the 
farm, in the form of feed. Barnyard manure manufactured 
out of bought feed is the most expensive of fertilizers, as many 
a city farmer has ruefully discovered. 

In all of this there is no derogation of the magical qualities 
of barnyard manure. It is merely that no farm can sustain its 
mineral balance through the use of barnyard manure alone, 
except by importing large quantities of feed and forage—a 
process which, economically, is unworkable for any but the 
most highly specialized dairy and poultry farms. 

1 wo striking, almost exaggerated examples of the agricultural 
methods which have ruined so many millions of acres of our 
good land come to mind. There was a time when in our hill 
country a good-sized stream running through a farm barnyard 
was considered an asset and commanded an augmentation of 
price since it permitted the farmer to rid himself of the barn¬ 
yard manure by simply throwing it into the stream to be 
earned away. In parts of the worn-out South a man who wasted 
time spreading manure on his fields was regarded as crazy or 
at least eccentric. The commonest use for manure was as 
binder* on the sticky, red mud roads. 

I repeat here an old saying re-quoted out of Pleasant Valley 
which is the product of ancient wisdom among good farmers. 
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lex can make big money by raising both hoj 
V|$an break even or make a little money by 
J § and buying the hogs or by raising the ho^ 
the feed. But he will go broke if he buys bot] 



AtMalabar we avoided the error in the beliefs of many city 
and some dirt farmers that the only way to raise the level of 
fertility is by the purchase and feeding of large quantities of 
livestock. In the beginning we stocked the worn-out farms 
we took over with as much livestock as they could feed and then 
went to work with lime, fertilizer and green manures in the 
fields, using the manure produced in the barns to the best 
possible advantage where it was needed most. By working 
in this fashion we increased steadily the yields and quality 
of feed and forage in the fields and this in turn permitted us 
to carry more and more livestock and to produce more and 
more manure to return to the fields both as organic material 
and mineral replenishment. Under such a plan we have 
increased the number of livestock the farms could carry without 
buying feed or forage by approximately 800 per cent. The 
number could be increased still further but for shortage of 
housing and inability during the war and post-war years 
of finding good workmen and building materials 

When we first took over the farms that now comprise 
Malabar two of them had reached the end of the road. The 
wheel had run completely down and they were abandoned. 
On the other two the wheel was rapidly running down. In 
other words, each year the fields produced less so that the 
farmer was compelled to carr 



less manure which reduced 


further and so on until at last it became impossible to pay 
taxes and interest and the farm was abandoned. By the process 
of going to work on the fields with minerals, green manure and 
fertilizer, we have raised each year more feed, which enabled 
us to carry more livestock which produced more manure which 
contributed to greater yields. The wheel has been turning 
faster and faster uphill instead of slower and slower downhill 
and we still have a considerable distance to go before we arrive 
at maximum potential production of both crops and livestock. 
Moreover it should not be overlooked that not only the 
quantity but the quality of manure was greatly increased as the 
mineral content of the soil was raised and the animals, instead 
of snatching at all available minerals for their nourishment 
as these passed through their bodies, found an excess of 
minerals in their feed and returned a considerable quantity 
of minerals to the soil in the highly available form of manure. 
The feeding of trace elements directly to animals as well as 
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ig them in the soil has also led to a similar p: 
a|ny excess of trace elements was returned to the 

^^other process employed at Malabar for the rapr 
x£pporation of large quantities of organic materials to 
depleted land may be of interest to others faced by the same 
problem. It was a process which in one way took advantage 
of nature and in another was no more than working with 
nature in the principle upon which the whole of the new 
agriculture is founded. We profited by a rule which not enough 
farmers understand—that by working with nature it is possible 
to obtain great quantities of organic material and of expensive 
nitrogen at little or no cost at all. At the root of the process 
lies the law that less than io per cent of the growth of any plant, 
even the most greedy, comes from the minerals of the soil itself. 
All the rest comes out of sunlight, air and water. 

With this in mind we employed a process by which we 
obtained from two to three times as much green manure in a 
single season as we had done in the past. The process was 
simple; it was simply that of clipping the legumes and even 
weeds used for green manures with a power-mower three times 
during a single season, each time acquiring a new growth of 
vegetation which was left on the field. This was done only on 
those fields where the fertility was so low that any attempt to 
raise a crop during the first season would have been foolish 
since there would have been small likelihood of even a bare 
return of fertilizer, tax, seed and labour expenses. Thus we 
achieved instead of one crop three crops of vegetation to be 
used as green manures to replenish organic material. 

Of course the most valuable of green manures lies within the 
range of the legumes, and of these alfalfa and sweet clover are 
the most valuable because of their high nitrogen fixing pro¬ 
perties, deep roots and lush growth. The problem was to obtain 
a growth of legumes on poor soil, freshly limed. By making 
mixed seedings of alfalfa, sweet clover, red clover, mammoth 
clover, ladino and alsike (all legumes), we achieved in most 
cases a good germination and a fairly rank growth. Surprisingly, 
the sweet clover, one of the trickiest of legumes, had the best 
results, perhaps because in fertilizing the seeding, despite the 
fact that all the legumes included were actually nitrogen 
producers, we included nitrogen. This nursed along the young 
legume seedlings to that point where they began to manu- 
xacture their own nitrogen supply. Some credit must go also 
to the fine mineral quality of our deep subsoil into which the 
rapidly growing roots of the rank growing sweet clover and 
alfalfa penetrated to find, beneath the worn-out topsoil a good 
and balanced food supply. Of course, alfalfa, sweet clover and 
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|cii^4plover—all new to our soils—were inoculated 
acteria. 

/ use of nitrogen in fertilizing legume seedings eV 
3est fields has proved profitable for the reasons stated 
e. In 1946, a poor season for seedings, our own seedings 
ranged from 100 to 80 per cent perfect; this in a year when at 
least three quarters of the seedings in our area were ploughed 
under as failures. We attribute our success primarily to the 
application of a ‘booster’ dose of fertilizer made at the time 
of seeding and to the nitrogen included in that fertilizer which 
fed the seedlings during a difficult period of spring drought. 
It is also likely that the higher organic content of our fields 
over those ploughed up by the neighbours also made a valuable 
contribution in the form of retained moisture. 

Until quite recently there was a firm legend in our area that 
sweet clover could not be grown successfully even after the 
application of lime. In view of the fact that sweet clover grew 
rankly along the roadsides where the soil was still ‘virgin’ and 
had been impregnated with lime from the stone used in 
surfacing the road, there seemed no basis for the legend. It 
did, indeed, prove false, for once the soil had received a 
sufficient application of lime and the seeding itself had received 
an extra boost of fertilizer including nitrogen, we raised sweet 
clover in rank abundance. Where seedings are made in spring 
oats the seedings have the benefit of the fertilizer applied to 
the oats and also of a better seed bed than when made in winter 
wheat. On one farm the rotation of corn-oats-sweet clover is 
used with no barnyard manure, the sweet clover seeding is 
made in the oats and ploughed in the following spring. Every 
other year a luxuriant crop of sweet clover is produced. 
Recently some agronomists have advocated the use of nitrogen 
on mature alfalfa, although we have never found this necessary 
in our soils. Possibly the main reason for the legend about 
sweet clover was the fact that most farmers in our area used 
too little lime. On fields which they claimed had been limed, 
we discovered that they had used not more than 500 pounds 
and sometimes as little as 200 pounds per acre. These small 
amounts, breaking down slowly, had little or no effect. 

In the operations of growing three crops instead of one for 
green manure, certain plants and certain legumes make much 
greater second and third growth than others. Alfalfa is, of 
course, the queen of producers although mammoth clover, 
red clover and biennial sweet clover will make considerable 
growth if the first cutting is made early enough, before the 
flowering is advanced. Ladino clover is, in our experience, a 
great producer on any soil, however poor, with or without 
lime, although its yields will be increased approximately three 
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mes by use of lime and phosphorus. It will yij 
lern Ohio climate as many as six to seven cu 
:quivalent in pasture in one season. The disadvani ^ 

^ , being shallow rooted, it does not reach into the subsoil, 
erefore subject to the effects of drought and produces much 
less bulk of organic material both in root, stem and foliage than 
the coarser legumes. 

Of all pasture plants ladino is the unrivalled queen, under 
conditions of well-distributed rainfall, both in the field of 
production and of protein content. In our experience only 
three things affect its tremendous high quality production: 
(i) Severe drought. (2) Over-grazing by sheep. (3) Invasion 
after a period of years by bluegrass, a process which falls into 
the natural white clover-bluegrass cycle of our area. Despite 
its shallow roots ladino produces prodigious amounts of nitrogen 
in the top four or five inches of soil. This encourages the blue- 
grass which grows with almost incredible lushness once it 
starts to invade a ladino pasture. For the benefit of those 
unfamiliar with the plant, it is a super-giant member of 
the white-clover family, growing under favourable conditions 
3 to 4 inches higher than White Dutch. Following the habits 
of the white-clover family, it is a creeping plant which sends 
down roots at each joint. These joints in turn become plants 
which in turn send out new shoots which follow the creeping 
multiplication process. We have found that a single plant will 
within two years carpet an area forty inches in diameter. One 
greenhouse experiment with a single seed of ladino has pro¬ 
duced in two years a circular carpet of ladino thirty-six feet 
in diameter. It is especially valuable for covering the soil of 
fresh cuts or bare subsoil where, seeded in a mulch, it will 
quickly carpet the area, to be followed later by a spontaneous 
growth of native grasses. Lime and fertilizer will promote the 
speed and vigour of the growth. Ladino seed has been con¬ 
sidered expensive but actually it is not, for the seeds are small 
and a pound contains about three times the number of seeds 
as a pound of sweet clover or ordinary red clover. This together 
with its rapidly spreading habits reduces greatly the number 
of pounds necessary for a seeding as compared to most other 
legumes. For a straight ladino seeding we use only three pounds 
per acre. Such a seeding made in March with good summer- 
rainfall conditions produces a heavy pasture by the end of 
August. In our original mixed seedings consisting of five pounds 
of brome or orchard grass, eight pounds of alfalfa and one 
pound of ladino, we have reduced the ladino to a half-pound 
per acre because its rapid, vigorous growth choked out some 
of the slower growing alfalfa and grass seedlings. In such a 
seeding the ladino eventually creeps in around the alfalfa 
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Nand tufts of brome grass, covering any accident 
\§P that by the second year a moderately good L 
mbs thickened into a ioo per cent stand. The ladin, 
v%'^^&7 eme ndously to the protein content of the hay orUra 
XJ c^^rom such a mixed seeding. Of course the cuttings of 
^Tadino contain no stems and no woody material but only 
leaves and blossom. Owing to its jank and rapid growth in 
the early spring it chokes out weed seedlings, thus°giving us 
meadows that are beautifully clean mixtures of alfalfa, brome 
grass and ladino. 


In all of this it is, I think, evident that none of us at Malabar 
Farm are fanatic advocates either of the chemical fertilizer or 
the organic school. It is, of course, possible to use so much 
fertilizer that its chemical action will destroy the growth and 
life of the bacteria, fungi, moulds, earthworms, and other life 
which are all essential to productive soil and good agriculture 
even when considerable quantities of organic material and of 
the moisture which accompanies it are present. We have never 
used more than 300 pounds per acre and that only upon the 
poorest soils where meadow-pasture seedings were made on a 
trash-mulch surface. For grain crops or grass seedings on good 
soil or top dressings of pastures and long established meadows, 
we have found that 250 pounds per acre are about the right 
amount to secure good crops at a sound economic cost without 
long range deleterious effects. Of course all chemical fertilizer, 
even small amounts used upon cement-like soils devoid of 
organic material, and bacteria, moulds, fungi, etc., and in¬ 
capable of holding moisture will be of little use and can 
actually cause damage by the ‘burning out’ of plants. 

Out of experience we have found simply that the whole 
dispute between the two schools resolves itself into a question 
of balance , as indeed does all else in agriculture, in nutrition 
and indeed in life itself. We have found that chemical fertilizer 
is valuable and available in exact ratio to the amount of 
organic . material (in all stages of decay and assimilation) 
present in the soil, and we have found that the restoration of 
poor soils by the use alone of organic materials (either green 
or oarnyard manures composted or uncomposted) grown upon 
these poor depleted soils is a process too slow, economically 
speaking, to be undertaken by any farmer who is not willing 
or able to undertake financial losses over a considerable period 
of years. r 


I believe that both sides in the controversy should recognize 
what from our experience seems to be fact. The chemical 
fertilizer producers would be commercially shrewd to advocate 
indeed to propagandize, the increasing use of all manures’ 
barnyard and green, since the organic material they contribute 
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chemical product infinitely more available 
lablli ito their customers and consequently serves 

precise its use. On the other hand, the organi x _ 

d^do well to recognize the economic necessity of quicHy 
feble minerals in chemical fertilizer and not lead inexperi¬ 
enced agricultural novices into the belief that they can profit¬ 
ably and quickly restore poor or depleted soil by the use of 
organic material alone. 

A letter from an organic fanatic illustrates perfectly the 
economic fallacy of the purely organic school. It stated, ‘We 
are very proud of the results we have obtained in purely 
organic farming. This year after seven years we have raised 
wheat production to 20 bushels per acre. 5 In the better, high 
value agricultural lands in the United States 20 bushels per 
acre of wheat will scarcely pay taxes and interest on the 
investment. No farmer in the Middle West can afford a wheat 
yield of 20 bushels although in some of the great semi-arid 
wheat areas where land and tax values are very low, and 
efficient mass production is the rule, it is possible at fair prices 
to make money on much smaller yields per acre. At Malabar 
in 1947 our wheat yields, including the poorest lands in the 
process of restoration, averaged 35 bushels to the acre. Some 
fields yielded over 60 bushels, largely owing to the balanced 
use of organic material and chemical fertilizer and to the 
general grass farming programme in which alfalfa, brome grass 
and ladino sods are ploughed for wheat production. This 
represents increases in yields on some farms of as much as 
500 per cent after seven years of the restoration process 
employing both chemical fertilizers and organic materials in 
balance. On the Bailey farm, in a period of only four years, 
yields jumped from under 10 bushels to 33 bushels in two 
years and to 52 bushels in four years. The process and details 
were dealt with in the chapter ‘Grass, the Great Healer. 5 
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XIV: OUT OF THE EARTH WE ARE BORN 

AND 

TO THE EARTH WE RETURN 


We have assumed that there is no obligation to an in¬ 
animate thing, as we consider the earth to be; but man 
should respect the conditions in which he is placed; the earth 
yields the living creature; man is a living creature; science 
constantly narrows the gulf between the animate and the 
inanimate, between the organized and the unorganized; 
evolution derives the creatures from the earth; the creature 
is one creation. I must accept all or reject all. 

—Liberty Hyde Bailey, The Holy Earth 

T here is a new movement going on in medicine and in 
agriculture which may lead to the most important develop¬ 
ments with regard to the health, vigour, longevity, and 
general future of the human race. It is a movement away from 
patent medicines and towards preventing disease, a movement 
which plans to lock the stable before instead of after the horse is 
stolen. Put very simply it is a movement to create health and 
resistance to disease in plants, animals, and humans, rather 
than to attempt to cure the ills and diseases after they have 
developed by the use of sprays, dusts, injections, and other 
patent medicines. The principle, follows, generally speaking, 
the centuries-old custom existing in China of paying the physi¬ 
cian only during the periods when the patient is in good health 
and of cutting off his payments during the period when the 
patient is ill. 

In the past the relation between agriculture, medicine, and 
eyen surgery was regarded as a fairly remote one. In the begin¬ 
ning the doctor was a witch or a warlock concocting brews of 
herbs, ‘eye of a newt and horn of toad' and the surgeon was a 
barber engaged in bone-setting or blood-letting as a sideline. 
To some extent these traditional backgrounds determined the 
general philosophy of surgery and of medicine until well into 
the middle of the nineteenth century when the improved 
microscope and rapidly intensifying research revealed the 
phenomena of bacteria and microbes and their relation to 
plant, animal, and human life, health, and vigour. There 
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imediately great advances in medicine based 
^y, immunization, inoculation, etc. Somewhat , 
of endocrinology (the relation of glands to hur ^ 
knd behaviour) revealed new aspects of human illness 
iealth, and recently there has begun a new movement of 
advance based upon such antibodies as penicillin and strepto¬ 
mycin. The evolution of the doctor and surgeon from the 
realms of magic and witch-doctoring, like the development of 
bankers from the level of pawnbroking is, in terms of historical 
time, a comparatively recent development. I mention this fact 
merely as a measure of comparison in relation to the antiquity 
of the profession of agriculture. 

From the middle of the nineteenth century surgery has been 
making tremendous advances away from the old barber- 
surgeon tradition, largely in relation to the nervous system 
and along the lines of what might roughly be called surgical 
engineering and technology. These advances have dealt with 
new ways of operating upon human organs and setting 
shattered bones. Medicine has been making similar advances 
away from witch-doctoring and patent medicines and towards 
fundamental foundational good health and resistance to dis¬ 
ease. Continuing research has led medicine into new paths 
and almost imperceptibly into wholly new fields—notably into 
the relationship betw r een soils and health and between the 
minor trace elements existing in soils in relation to the health 
of plants, animals, and humans, and into the relation of these 
things to glandular functioning. 

Much of this research is only partially complete in a purely 
scientific sense, but the rush of discovery in the agricultural, 
medical, and biological fields seems to indicate that w ; e are on 
the way to or in the midst of a whole new concept of under¬ 
standing and of a new philosophy of health which is based 
upon preventative rather than corrective medicine. Much of 
the research has uncovered wholly new facts, and some of it 
has confirmed and explained the efficacy of many medicinal 
and agricultural ‘superstitions,’ long practiced by peasants in 
all parts of the world simply because they ‘worked.’ 

In the broadest sense such facts as the necessity for calcium 
and phosphorus in the grow’th and functioning of the human 
body have long been known. It was known that a shortage of 
calcium affects the blood count, the structure of the bony 
frame, as well as the condition of both mother and infant in 
the case of pregnancy. It was also known that phosphorus is 
necessary for the very existence of the human race. However, 
it has been widely recognized only recently that the shortage 
or near-absence of these major elements from w r orn-out soils 
can affect whole areas, and affect the growth, health, and 
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ice of the people living upon soils originally d 



f|iba^ depleted of these minerals. IL ^ I 

^Ag^tih only recently has it been recognized that all 
V^^es^of one kind or all milk do not contain the same or ^evere 
^ sim ihtf amounts of vitamins or minerals and that the vitamin 
and mineral content of one head of lettuce grown upon rich, 
minerally well-balanced soils may be 75 per cent greater than 
the content of a head of lettuce of similar appearance grown 
upon poor or depleted soils, or muck soils consisting principally 
of nitrogen and carbon content. Finally it has been scientifically 
proved that the difference between the two heads of lettuce 
will have an appreciable effect over a considerable period 
upon the health, intelligence and even the character of the 
people consumung them. 

Selective Service records during the recent war in one 
Southern State where the soil has been badly leached and 
depleted by a century and a half of poor agriculture, showed 
a rejection record of nearly 75 per cent of the young men as 
hopelessly unfit physically. In the State of Colorado, a com¬ 
paratively new state not yet subject to the devastating effects 
of a bad agriculture and not yet subject to the leaching and 
eroding effects of steady and violent rains, the record was 
exactly the reverse. 

The effects of minerally depleted or unbalanced soils upon 
cattle is by now well established. In certain areas of Florida 
and Louisiana one can see cattle walking about in grass knee- 
deep with their ribs and hip-bones showing while on the ranges 
of New Mexio and Arizona and West Texas where a super¬ 
ficial glance reveals scarcely any vegetation at all, cattle look 
sleek, healthy and well-fed. The difference is one of the mineral 
content of the vegetation, in the first case highly deficient in 
balance regardless of its luxuriant appearance, and in the 
other, highly balanced and minerally nutritious though 
apparently scrubby. In other states there are areas where 
original calcium deficiencies or ’ depletions are so great that 
the backs and legs of cattle fed upon the local forage will 
break when they attempt to rise. The people in these same areas 
suffer eventually from the same deficiencies and other evil 
results extending not only into the realm of health and 
resistance to disease but even into the realms of intelligence 
and mentality. 

In the realm of the so-called minor trace elements, it is 
rapidly becoming a recognized fact that deficiences of these 
elements in soil and consequently in vegetation may produce 
derangements of health resistance, vitality, intelligence, and 
in particular of the functioning of glands. The trace elements 
include notably iodine, fluorine, manganese, magnesium, 
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(>alt, copper, zinc, sulphur and many other min< 
j save those of marine or glacial drift origin are i 
Icient in some or many of them. Probably few 
/every one of them in sufficient quantities. They need 
present only in small, even minute, quantities as small 
as a handful or less to the acre, yet their presence or absence 
has in some cases definite, and in others suspected, effects upon 
the determination of characteristics, of health and vigour of 
plants and animals, and upon the health, vigour and intel¬ 
ligence and even character of the people living within a given 
area upon given soils and feeding upon the products of those soils. 

Two of the simplest examples of the effect of these trace 
elements upon health and growth are so long and so well- 
established as to be classic. One is the relation of iodine to the 
thyroid gland. Soils deficient in iodine coincide exactly with 
the so-called ‘goitre belts 5 where large segments of the popula¬ 
tion are subject to a thyroid malfunction which affects 
character, vigour, intelligence, and longevity. In many such 
cases the absorption into the system of only a few drops of 
iodine during a lifetime would have prevented the malfunction 
of the thyroid gland and consequently the development of 
goitre. 

The effect of the absence or presence of fluorine in soils 
upon teeth structure and decay has been established nearly 
as long as the need for abundant calcium in teeth and bone 
structure. As in the case of iodine and the thyroid gland, only 
minute quantities of fluorine are necessary for the structure, 
growth, and preservation of good teeth. Experiments are now 
being conducted in certain areas in which quantities of fluorine 
are added to the drinking water in an effort to produce sound 
and healthy teeth in the oncoming generation. Deaf Smith 
County, Texas, has gained world fame as an area in which 
teeth decay is below the level of a fraction of one per cent. 
The answer has proved to be an abundance in the soil of the 
major element calcium in combination with minute quantities 
of fluorine. 

The latest research in relation to the dread leukemia, a 
malady related to cancer, has shown that a definite connection 
exists between the coincidence of the disease and a deficiency 
of zinc in almost infinitesimal quantities. At one time there 
existed in specific areas over the United States, notably in 
Florida, Michigan, and the New England states, an illness 
known by a variety of names such as ‘salt sickness, 5 ‘droop 
neck 5 etc. Only a little more than a decade ago it was dis¬ 
covered that the disease, the symptoms of which were exactly 
the same among both people and cattle in these specific areas, 
was a form of anemia resulting in gradual physical decline and 
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Liiipcfh which the food of both cattle and people was grown the 
disease completely vanished. 

Experiments with manganese and dairy cattle tend to 
prove that its presence in feed has a definite effect as a control 
and protection against the feared and destructive Bang’s 
disease, which in humans takes the form of undulant or Malta 
fever. Many progressive farmers and livestock feeders have 
taken to feeding mixtures of trace elements directly to their 
livestock, and others are arriving at the same results in a slower 
but more natural and certain method by applying the elements 
directly to the soil whence they eventually reach the animals 
by being absorbed out of the soil into the grain and vegetation 
upon which the animals or poultry feed. 

The relation of trace elements to Bang’s disease (Brucell 
abortus) in cattle and hogs and to range paralysis in chickens, 
was forced upon our observation both in cattle barns and 
poultry houses. While, as was shown in the chapter ‘Grass, 
the Great Healer’ it is probable that most trace elements exist 
in our glacial soil and under a sound form of agriculture are 
available to crops and consequently to animals and people, 
we nevertheless keep a mixture of twenty of these elements 
constantly available to all livestock. 

We have never been troubled by Bang’s disease save for 
mildly positive reactions in two or three cows tested just before 
or after the birth of a calf. And it is possible that this is so 
because these elements are available in the soils and accessible 
to the animals in the forage with the extremely high mineral 
content described elsewhere. Pushing this theory still further, 
an interrogation of local veterinarians with records of long 
years of practice showed me that cases of Bang’s disease were 
extremely rare or virtually nonexistent in our glacial area 
among cattle bred and raised in the area and not brought in. 
On the other hand, in the same county, beyond the line where 
the glacial moraines melt away into fiat country and the sandy 
soils of the old lake bottom exist, Bang’s disease showed a much 
higher incidence. Curiously the pattern of corn-borer infestation 
follows very closely the pattern of the incidence of Bang’s 
disease. In other words, the heavy infestation of the corn-borer 
and the evidence of Bang’s disease both follow the line of the 
original comparatively mineral-deficient areas of the lake 
bottom and the Black Swamp areas but both largely disappear 
as the topography rises into the hilly country of the glacial 
moraine area. 
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. of self-starvation. During the last generation 
^red that the disease occurred only in areas compjejy^ 
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ec^hise our cattle have been consistently and almost eg 
3if forage and grains raised on our own glacial so® 
of mineral balance and trace elements to 
sjsts t infection was difficult to trace; the case of 

lysis in the poultry houses was exactly the opposite. For 
the first four years our poultry was fed entirely upon poultry 
mashes coming from soils other than our own and during the 
whole of that period we experienced continual infection and 
losses of poultry through range paralysis, although we changed 
hatcheries every year in order if possible to avoid infection 
from the original chicks. It was not until we took to cafeteria 
feeding, i.e. placing before the hens meat scraps, mash, whole 
oats, corn and alfalfa grown on the place and began feeding 
mixtures of trace elements that range paralysis disappeared com¬ 
pletely from the poultry houses. Each hen was, of course, per¬ 
mitted to balance her own diet. We also cut feed costs at least 
30 per cent and increased production by an even greater figure. 
It is also worth noting that under the balanced cafeteria feeding 
all cannibalism disappeared from the poultry houses. 

The only deduction to be drawn was that all chicks, regard¬ 
less of the hatchery, carried in themselves the germs or virus 
of range paralysis and that when there was a deficiency or 
unbalance of minerals and trace elements, the metabolism of 
the hens and their capacity for producing disease-resistant 
antibodies through hormones, enzymes, etc., was so deranged 
or weakened that the disease took over. We also found that a 
100 per cent resistance to range paralysis and indeed to 
apparently virtually all poultry diseases existed among the 
fighting chickens and the wild poultry. These groups 
represented a considerable number of fowls over a period of 
years, fighting cocks as well as stray chickens mostly of the 
Leghorn and Plymouth Rock variety. These roamed barn¬ 
yards and near-by fields during all seasons and had access to 
spilled grain and the vegetation growing upon glacial soils 
but among them no case of range paralysis has ever appeared. 

These observations both with regard to at least two notable 
livestock and poultry plagues, Bang’s disease and range 
paralysis, have led me to suppose that nutrition and especially 
mineral nutrition has a great deal to do with disease control. 

Some of the most valuable scientific contributions to the 
specific relation of trace elements to control of Bang’s disease 
have been made by J. F. Wischusen of the Cleveland Research 
and Development Foundation. These consist of his own 
scientific research as well as the assimilated and co-ordinated 
reports of other research specialists in the field. He points out 
that as yet the field is insufficiently explored and that many 
things—such as the relation of certain trace elements to (for 
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the formation of protein, enzymes, hormonesl 
nay and do lead to the creation of antibodies^ 

^ys to disease resistance—are not yet fully understoJL- 
the whole field in animal and human physiology 
-^p^athology is advancing rapidly. He intimates, rightly I 
think, that much of our research and science is bogged down 
firmly within the limitations of the school of vaccination and 
inoculation, a valuable step in relation to health but probably 
not the final one. 


Mr. Wischusen lists twenty-two elements, together with their 
functions, that are believed necessary to human, animal and 
plant nutrition, healthy resistant life. That few soils contain 
all of the essentials is a well-established fact. That many soils, 
especially those originally deficient or those depleted by poor 
and greedy farming, lack a large percentage of the necessary 
elements is a well-established fact. It is clear, I think, that 
when the deficiencies occur the plants, animals and people 
existing on the given deficient soils and feeding from them 
will suffer from physical defects and from weakened resistance 
to disease in all its forms. Of course the effect of deficiencies 
of iodine, cobalt and fluorine, to name only three, are well¬ 
ed long-established scientific facts. Mr. Wischusen also points 
out that these elements even in soils where they exist may not 
be in available form to plants and hence unavailable to 
animals and people; care must be taken that, when these 
elements are fed in mixtures to livestock, that each one exists 
in a chemical combination which makes it available. Most 
reliable feed companies providing these elements for feeding 
have taken care that they exist in form available to animal 
use. Ihe same is true of the elements sold for incorporation 
into the soil by reliable fertilizer companies. 

Mr. Wischusen also summons the highly interesting and 
effective results of the use of trace elements in dealing with 
undulant fever, the human form of Bang’s disease—results 
which point in. exactly the same direction as the research 
regarding certain trace elements in relation not only to 
resistance but also to alleviation of the disease. 

Some of the experiments recounted in relation to cattle are 
dramatically striking in their results, notably the case of two 
cows, one infected with Bang’s disease and one clean, both 
stabled in the same stall for a long period. The healthy cow 
was ted on a balanced dfct of minerals and never acquired 
the disease, popularly held to be highly contagious. Two other 
cases are recounted in which the cows of infected herds were 
put on to a balanced ration of minerals; practically all re¬ 
covered in a comparatively short space of time and from then 
on produced living, healthy calves. 
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^commend to the reading of all intelligent, pfi 
the pamphlet, The Role of Manganese , Copper ana 
3ang*s Disease of Cattle , obtainable by addressing^ 

^ fiusen ,Manganese Research and Development Founda¬ 
tion, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 

Every livestock breeder knows that iodized salt must be fed 
to livestock in iodine-deficient areas. He also knows that all 
animals, given an opportunity to balance their own diets, will 
balance them exactly according to their individual needs, far 
more intelligently than humans will do. A brood sow, faced 
with a deficiency of calcium, will tear up and chew the cement 
of her pen floor in order to get lime, and a sow fed upon a 
minerally and protein-deficient diet will eat her own young. 
A pregnant cow, like a pregnant woman suffering from a 
deficiency of calcium in her diet, will take the calcium out of 
her bones or her teeth in order to provide the necessary mineral 
to herself or the baby she is carrying. The rooting of hogs in 
a field arises almost entirely from their search for protein 
nutrients and minerals which they are not receiving in proper 
quantities. A protein deficient diet will cause a hog to tear up 
the sod in search of worms and grubs and even when given 
unlimited quantities of protein it may still root in search of 
major or minor elements which are lacking or almost wholly 
lacking from its diet. Often enough, a half-wild sow left in 
a swamp to her own resources will farrow and bring up a 
much healthier and more vigorous litter of pigs than a sow 
kept penned under the most sanitary and luxurious conditions 
by a farmer who does not understand animal feeding. A sow 
knows better than any farmer, perhaps than any professor or 
mixed-feed manufacturer, what she needs in her diet. So does, 
in varying degrees of acuteness, every other animal. 

In the case of a human being the instinct for recognizing 
the deficiency has been partly lost, and with it the instinctive 
hunger for the corrective minerals, vitamins, etc. He merely 
develops goitre or bad teeth or anaemia or poor eyesight or a 
‘tired feeling.’ He does not know instinctively what is the matter 
with him, as do most animals, nor how to cure it. Instead he 
begins taking quantities of patent medicines or vitamin pills. 
If he lived upon foods produced from minerally well-balanced 
soils, it is highly probable that most of the ills would never 
develop at all and that health and vigour would stay with 
him so long as he received no physical injury. 

In children instincts and cravings regarding nutrition, 
deficiencies, etc., still possess an acuteness akin to those of 
animals. With this under consideration, one school of medical 
and nutrional thought is inclined to pamper children by per¬ 
mitting them to eat what they crave violently regardless of 
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parent or doctor thinks it good for them. Bjt^ 
affected by the long chain of habit and ‘crd|^ 
es is less likely to possess the strong and correct nutiffi^b&L 
of almost any animal. Who has not seen peasant 
eating whatever they chose within reach who were 
infinitely more tough, solid, healthy, and resistant than some 
of the big, soft, pink and white children brought up on diets 
carefully supervised by ‘specialists’ in nutrition. The frequent 
cases of small children ‘eating’ dirt are evidence of the animal 
instinct to correct some deficiency in their carefully planned 
diets. Among the animals there is no evidence of any such 
foolish diet as a lunch made on a pickle and an ice-cream 
soda. Animals have too much sense. Nor do animals by prefer¬ 
ence eat such nutritionally useless food as refined sugar and 
overprocessed white breads. 

The causes of cancer, the most dreaded scourge of the 
human race still, are almost entirely unknown yet it is perfectly 
reasonable to assume that they may, like goitre or decaying 
teeth, arise from or at least be induced by mineral deficiencies 
which cause in time certain glandular derangements. The 
connection between leukemia (a cancer relative) and deficien¬ 
cies of zinc has already been established. 

On the northern borders of India there exists a half-wild 
tribe known as the Hunzas in which no case of cancer nor 
any tribal record of the disease has ever been known. Sir 
Albert Howard, who has studied these people, has pointed 
out that they have practiced for hundreds of years in their 
narrow valley a particularly fine form of terraced agriculture 
in which a finely balanced mineral replenishment in the form 
of sand and gravel saved from the beds of rivers flowdng from 
the Himalayas is brought up each year to the hillside terraces 
as fertilizer. Nor should it be overlooked that among these 
people all waste, both animal and human, is returned to the 
earth instead of being dumped into their streams to pollute 
them on their way to the sea from which they cannot be 
recovered. Not only are the Hunzas 1 known for their freedom 
from cancer, but they are also known for extraordinary vitality, 
vigour, resistance, health, and longevity. 

In a speech before the National Association of Hothouse 
Vegetable Growers the author made recently a speculation 
which he considered revolutionary. He suggested that one day 
not too far away there would be a law regarding green veget¬ 
ables, similar in purpose to the existing Pure Food Act with 
regard to tinned foods, which W'ould require fresh vegetables 

1 The Wheel of Life is a book devoted to a scientific study of the Hunza people 
over a period of many years. Sir Albert Howard also devotes considerable space 
to them in two books, An Agricultural Testament and The Soil a-:d Health. 
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abelled A B C or D, etc., according to the 
j and balance of the soils upon which they wer<$ 
/consumers, when they were buying vegetables, 
^/whether they were really getting the proper minerals 

-vitamins, or merely nitrogen, carbon, and water, in the 

form of luxuriant-appearing vegetation like that upon which 
feed the perpetually skinny and listless cattle of certain miner- 
ally deficient areas. The hothouse vegetable growers, however 
showed no astonishment. Not only did they believe that such 
a law would eventually be enacted, they were enthusiastic 
about passing its enactment. 

The truth was that nearly all of them clearly understood the 
value^ of a balanced mineral content in the soil and were 
practising it. They knew it in a thoroughly practical 'dollar 
and cents fashion in relation to the health of the plants they 
grew. They knew that a deficiency of manganese, even in 
minute quantities, could cause splitting in the outside stems 
of celery and result in a loss of hundreds and perhaps thousands 
of dollars. They knew that deficiencies of other trace elements 
could cause cracking in tomatoes, or uneven ripening or poor 
anaemic colour. They knew too that plants suffering from 
mineral deficiencies were, like animals and people under the 
same circumstances, sickly and lacking in resistance and there¬ 
fore subject to blights, diseases, and even attacks by insects 
v from which wholly healthy plants receiving a balanced diet 
of minerals would be wholly or partly immune. In some cases 
the hothouse vegetable growers produced three and four 
crops in one year in the same soil and the tone and mineral 
balances of that soil had to be preserved if they were to continue 
to prosper as businessmen. Not only their health but their 
pocket books—like the health and pocket books of people over 
large areas of the United States—were dependent upon main¬ 
tained balance and a living fertility. 

It is only recently that a few agronomists have begun 
exploring the whole relationship of mineral balance to “the 
health and productivity of soils. Most of them have been 
content to turn out treatises upon amounts and formulas of 
chemical fertilizers containing only the major elements — 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium — and to advocate the 
use of lime upon a calcium-deficient or calcium-depleted soil. 
Very little research has occurred in most state colleges con¬ 
cerning the relationship of mineraily balanced soils to health 
and fertility in plants, animals, and people. 

The whole theory of the ability of healthy plants grown in 
organically balanced and complete, mineralized soils to resist 
disease and even, to some extent, attacks by insects is not 
altogether new, either in the field of research among highly 
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& market gardeners or among intelligent amateur* 
largely unknown in general agriculture. The tll^ 

*ig into the soil the means of resistance rather than 
externally by dusts and sprays is much more revolutionary 
comparatively little research has been done along these 


Certainly one of the most interesting evidences of the effects 
oi a trace element upon the resistance to insects is set forth by 
Uen Fuller of the Battelle Memorial Institute of Columbus, 
C)hio, in a pamphlet called ‘Selenium in Plants 9 . 

It relates not only to the results of research by Mr. Fuller 
himself, but is based upon the published results of research 
by other well-known horticulturists, entomologists, and bio¬ 
chemists. It was found that the application of so small an 
amount as £ gram of sodium selenate per square foot of soil 
or one pound per 1800 square feet was quickly absorbed by the 
r nt u-j n( * imm< r diatel y made the plants immune to the attack 
j j12?’ re< ^ s P* der M ea f nematods and other equally stubborn 
and difficult pests. In some cases the effect upon the insects 
was actually toxic, killing them off in great numbers. 

Selenium salts dissolved in water and applied to soil are 
widely used today by expert greenhouse growers, particularly 
of carnations and chrysanthemums. Not only is the process 
more effective than spraying and dusting but in some instances 
it is completely effective where the superficial process of spray¬ 
ing or dusting is not effective. Needless to say the old-fashioned 
methods of spraying and dusting are infinitely more expensive 
as to amounts of material, labour, and the need for constant 
and repeated applications. 

The experiments and results with regard to selenium have 
opened the door on the relationship of trace elements to re¬ 
sistance in plants. Selenium was an obvious choice since it was 
alieady known to be an element toxic to animals and people 
and even to some plants in any considerable quantity. The 
presence of excessive amounts of selenium in vegetation was 
discovered some years ago to be the cause of ‘alkali disease* 
among cattle in certain parts of the west. It may even have 
made a small contribution to Custer’s Massacre for it is known 
that the horses of his cavalry regiment were all suffering at the 
time of the Little Big Horn disaster from ‘alkali disease, 9 after 
having fed for days on the vegetation of an area now long 
established as one where an excess of selenium exists in the 
soil. 

The sekniiim research does not fix definitely and as a fact 
the efficiency of selenium alone as a source of resistance. It is 
possible that other trace elements or combinations of trace 
elements have a similar effect and that when one or some of 
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wholly absent from the soil, the deficiency ca| 

Sig of resistance both to disease and insect attaclf 
kperience with trace elements in plants in relatft 
ee and insects tends to indicate this possibility. 
liav£^ointed out elsewhere, our glacial soil contains a great 
number of these trace elements, perhaps more than any other 
soils save those of marine origin. This fact, I repeat, makes our 
soil an ungrateful field for making effective tests since there is 
little margin in which to work. A more deficient soil would 
provide a better testing ground. Nevertheless, the application, 
in a somewhat helter-skelter fashion, of some twenty trace 
minerals has undoubtedly increased the resistance to disease 
and insects of the whole range of vegetables and fruits grown 
at Malabar. Which elements or combination of elements are 
effective we do not pretend to know save in the case of the 
major element potassium and the minor elements boron and 
manganese. When in any area there is a deficiency of any of 
these three, the plants display symptoms as marked as any 
case of measles or smallpox. We have, at Malabar, neither 
the time nor the equipment for pure and effective scientific 
research. We are, in the main, simply keen observers who 
believe in what works. The field of soils and minerals in re¬ 
lation to the health of plants, animals, and people, both in its 
purely chemical and mineral aspects as well as in the bio¬ 
chemical aspects of moulds, fungi, bacteria, antibodies, etc., 
is still almost wholly unexplored. 

Contrary to fact it is the assumption of the average citizen 
that all virgin soils are good and well-balanced soils. It is 
common belief that by removing forest growth one finds in the 
earth beneath ancient soil of almost unbelievable fertility or 
that by draining a bog one makes available a completely 
balanced, productive, and healthy soil. Very few virgin soils 
are anywhere near perfect soils for they are no more than the 
result in most cases of the vegetation which has grown upon 
them, died and decayed to mix its organic material with 
the decaying rock, clay, or gravel in which it has grown. 
Minerally speaking, the dead and decaying vegetation is 
nothing more than the mineral material of the subsoil itself 
transmuted into organic form and therefore much more quickly 
available to the growth of the plants or trees which succeed the 
earlier vegetation in the eternal cycle of growth, death, decay, 
and rebirth. Therefore, vegetation growing upon primeval sub¬ 
soil or decayed rock which is deficient in calcium, or phos¬ 
phorous or potassium will, so far as we know now, be equally 
deficient in these elements as will the organic topsoil which 
gradually is built up out of the death and decay of that 
vegetation. 
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popular idea that the drained Everglades an 
vas and is a region of unbounded virgin fertilit 
fallacy, generally accepted by laymen and a g|g^ 
aimers. When first drained, and put into cultivation and 
the vegetation and the condition of the cattle quickly 
revealed that this virgin soil, like most muck soils everywhere, 
consisted largely of nitrogen and carbon with almost every sort 
of mineral deficiency. On a recent visit to the area, the country 
agent who conducted me on the tour warned me in advance of 
the conditions, saying, ‘ Of course, what you are going to see 
is not really normal agriculture but only a glorified form of 
hydroponics. 9 In other words, the virgin muck soil was simply 
the base for operations as gravel or cinders are the base for 
growing plants in water, saturated with minerals. The original 
deficiencies of minerals necessary to the healthy growth of 
plants, animals and people were enormous and both vegetables 
and animals grown in the area were sickly, diseased, and subject 
to the attack of almost every pest. As one grower said in 1924, 
c We always plant everything and never harvest anything.’ 

It was in 1927 when experiments with trace elements were 
applied to over sixty species of feed and vegetable crops that the 
vast possibilities for vegetable-growing in the Everglades region 
began to be revealed. Among these elements were copper, 
manganese, zinc and cobalt. The applications of these elements 
produced an almost immediate effect—in soil where until then 
virtually all vegetables were sickly and failed to reach maturity, 
the plants attained virtually normal growth and a high degree 
of productivity. Since then the trace elements, together 'with 
major elements, phosphorus, potassium, and calcium, have 
been applied in increasing quantities, with the result that the 
areas today produce fat, healthy cattle and a really fabulous 
production of fruit and marketable vegetables. This is what my 
county agent friend meant when he said that agriculture in 
this area was largely ‘glorified hydroponics’ in which almost 
everything was added to the soil. * 

The same area is, of course, one of the best arguments against 
the extreme exponents of the composting-organic school of 
agriculture. In other words because the vital elements, both 
major and trace, were not present in the subsoil no amount of 
composting of the indigenous vegetable would have put those 
vitally necessary elements back into the soils. Actually nature 
had been composting the vegetation of the Everglades area for 
millions of years and succeeded in producing a highly nitro¬ 
genous, carboniferous soil still deficient in the elements 
necessary for the healthy growth of animals and of all vegeta 
tion except those comparatively simple and non-nutritions 
forms of plant life adapted to fresh-water, marsh areas. 
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Jr. Gratz, of the Florida Agricultural Ex& 
puts it, ‘Without the use of minor elements tlL-i 
s in agricultural production in Florida would nqT 
^ place.’ ^ 

— neighbouring citrus-growing areas where citrus trees 
showed signs of deformation and diseases of all sorts, intensive 
applications of the major elements—nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium—seemed only to increase the decline in the trees. It 
was not until compounds of copper, zinc, manganese and 
cobalt were applied that the trees began to recover their health 
and resistance and to produce fruit once more. Since then the 
other trace elements have been added to soils with the result of 
marked increase in health, productivity and resistance to 
disease. Of course the rare areas of Florida with soils having an 
original limestone do not fit into the same category as the 
deficient soils of the Everglades and the sandy areas. 

As has been pointed out elsewhere, limestone is the product 
of minute marine animal life formed in sea water and in 
addition to high amounts of calcium also contains a whole 
category of important trace elements. 

A brief report of the problem and its solution is contained in 
Chemical Treatment of Florida Soil Increases Yield Threefold , by L. 
O. Gratz, Assistant Director of Research, Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Station. In a series of pamphlets, Dr. Gratz has set 
forth the history of trace minerals in relation to fruit, vegetables 
and cattle growing in Florida. Other valuable information can 
be obtained from the Everglades Experiment Station, Florida. 

Many forested areas of the United States have in the past 
been cleared of their timber in the assumption that the freed 
soil would be good agricultural land. On a similar assumption 
some millions of acres of bog land have been drained at great 
expense only to reach the ultimate discovery that the cleared 
or drained land was so deficient and unbalanced minerally that 
it was useless as agricultural land and could not be made 
productive by any process which, under the existing economy 
of the nation and the world, was either profitable or possible. 
In Michigan and Wisconsin, millions of acres of cleared timber- 
land is being reforested because the populations which 
attempted to use it as agricultural land virtually starved to 
death since the land was wholly unproductive, or because the 
vegetation it produced was so deficient minerally as to provide 
little real nourishment for man or beast. 

A little of the Michigan land by intensive use of chemical 
fertilize] and green manures has been made highly productive 
for potatoes and strawberries, two crops which bring in high 
cash returns per acre and justify the expense of feeding the land 
with the minerals it originally lacked. An expert of the Depart- 
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\ Agriculture conducting the writer on a tour 
i Everglade swamps of Florida now employee 
gricultural production said, ‘There is no use tryrn^^ 
, The agricultural processes practised here are no more 

- „ glorified hydroponics in which virtually all minerals 

down to the trace elements have to be put into the soil annually. 5 

Elsewhere, notably in the great swamp area of Minnesota, 
hundreds, of thousands of acres of supposedly rich bog land 
were drained for agricultural use at great expense by WPA 
labour during the early Thirties only to reach the same 
discovery—that as agricultural land it was unproductive and 
virtually useless for anything but scrub timber, marsh vegeta¬ 
tion and wild life. 

One legal absurdity arose in the case of the restoration of 
the great Minnesota swamps. When the work of blocking the 
diamage ditches built by WPA was about to begin it was dis¬ 
covered that a State law forbade the blocking of any drainage 
ditch. The problem was solved by the beavers which already 
existed in certain areas and by other beavers imported and 
let loose to increase their population and the fur industry of 
Minnesota. They flourished in the natural wild conditions and 
quickly bred colony after colony which spread out damming 
up the expensive, useless ditches and have done their best to 
restore the drained areas to proper land use which in this case 
was wild life, fur production, and some timber. 

This lack or z^balance of minerals over large areas of the 
world’s surface limits greatly the future food production of the 
world. One hears often enough observations from travellers 
to the effect that there seems to be vast areas of land visible 
from car, train or airplane windows which are still open to 
cultivation and that there seems still to be unlimited supplies 
of food-producing land not being utilized. The answer, known 
only to those whose business is agricultural land, is that those 
areas which have not been utilized or on which unsuccessful 
attempts at agriculture have been made, are unbalanced or 
comparatively unproductive, soil because of mineral lack or 
difficult soil structure or aridity. In their present state they 
cannot be cultivated with any profit and the expenditure of 
money in making them cultivatable by the addition of minerals 
and organic material is so great that their conversion into 
productive soils is economically impossible under existing 
conditions. It may be that under the pressure of a rapidly 
increasing world population and the decline of production 
upon the land already under cultivation in the world, it will 
become necessary to convert these lands into productive 
agricultural soils regardless of cost in order to prevent whole¬ 
sale malnutrition, depressed living standards and even actual 
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of large segments of the world’s populate 
ise will be enormous and will be far beyl 
of individuals or private enterprise; it will 1 
^ject of government or of international comr 
y the expense borne by taxpayers, principally those tax¬ 
payers who live in the great congested cities who, even now, 
are paying heavily in order to get enough to eat at prices 
commensurate with the wages and economy of our times. 

All of this is why it becomes vitally necessary for reasons not 
only of national or international economy but of health and 
social conditions that the destruction of existing good 
agricultural land through erosion and poor and wasteful 
agriculture be checked and that available possible agricultural 
land be made to produce its maximum without destruction 
of its fertility or mineral balance. 

The mineral deficiencies of poor or worn-out soil affect not 
only the living standards of people attempting to make a living 
upon it but also standards of health, vitality, intelligence and 
initiative which are so fundamental a part of the T60X wealth 
of nations. There exist in America pockets and areas of popula¬ 
tion of the best biological stock which, having some generations 
ago chosen to pioneer non-agricultural forest regions as 
farmers, have sunk not only to the economic level of the 
present European peasant but have become rapidly enfeebled 
mentally and physically by the limited diets and the mineral 
deficiences of the agriculturally poor soils upon which they 
have attempted to live. This is largely the history of the fine 
pioneering biological stock which filtered into the forest and 
poor land areas of the mountains and hills of the Middle 
South. It is also the case of a great part of the population of 
the Deep South which settled upon once minerally rich land 
long since leached-out, farmed-out, and eroded. Through 
failure to maintain a good mineral balance, together with a 
high level of organic material, the soil over large areas has 
become thoroughly depleted and has in time produced a 
population so lacking in vitality, intelligence, and initiative 
that it can no longer really help itself or gain any real advantage 
through school, school teachers, agricultural bulletins, or 
other methods of a purely intellectual sort. The problem has 
indeed become so great and so hopeless that not only govern¬ 
ment supervision but government direct action is a primary 
necessity in order to make the population physically and 
mentally capable of absorbing education and of practising 
a good and intelligent agriculture. 

It is true that some progress towards a better agriculture is 
being made by individuals in the Deep South but the cases 
are largely isolated and involve only a tiny minority, still 
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'of intelligence and enterprise. By far the gi 
£ of the population is, through limited diet^ 
ieficiencies, inert and helpless. It is an interest* 
fc fact that despite generations of living upon poor diets 
and mineral defiencies, the biological germ stock remains 
undeteriorated. There is abundant evidence that sickly, 
apparendy deficient, children of good biological stock when 
transferred from poor or depleted areas to minerally rich ones 
will lose their apparent deficiencies and develop into first-rate 
physical specimens. 

It is impossible not to point out that it is in the Deep South 
and in the bordering states that our greatest agricultural slums 
exist. Here too exist unbelievably low family incomes (as low 
as five dollars spending money a year), and the areas where 
ignorance and prejudice are by far the most prevalent and 
powerful. 

There is indeed an interesting experiment which any reader 
may make who possesses a map of the United States. It is a 
simple one and requires merely two sheets of thin tissue paper. 
Place one of these over the map of the nation and trace out 
those agricultural areas where income, agricultural fertility, 
and living standards are low, where the population is deficient 
physically and mentally, and ignorance and prejudice run 
rampant. Then take the second sheet and trace out the 
agricultural areas where the soils were originally deficient 
minerally or became so through erosion, depletion, and greedy 
farming. You will find that the two areas coincide almost 
exacdy even to those ‘pockets’ of such land as exist even in the 
newer, less depleted middle and northern states. You wall 
find such ‘pockets’ in rich states like Illinois and Indiana, Ohio, 
and Missouri, states commonly believed to possess an 
inexhaustible fertility. Some of those areas have become 
depleted in only two or three generations of farming. Some 
areas like those in Oklahoma have become eroded and depleted 
within a single generation. 

Probably the soils best balanced minerally on the surface 
of the earth are those with a base of limestone or those com¬ 
posed of glacial gravel loam. This is so because both soils 
contain a high degree of nearly all minerals thoroughly mixed. 
Limestone is the product of silt and the bodies and calcareous 
shells of uncountable trillions of sea organisms and as the^ sea 
becomes eventually the depository of all minerals poured into 
it from the eroding land surfaces of the earth those minerals 
exist in good balance in any soils or rocks of marine origin. 
Because of this fact the creatures of the sea are in a sense the 
best nourished of all living creatures and in the deposits of 
their dead bodies at the bottom of the sea lie the richest and 
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anced soil on the earth. Limestone is little moa 
raised above the level of the sea and harden! 

Bng prehistoric time. Dolomitic limestone is nc 

/to soil for the calcium it contains but for the con_ 

_entities of other major elements and of many of the 

trace elements. 

Vegetation feeding and growing upon this limestone for 
countless centuries has transmitted these minerals into organic 
material which in turn through the process of growth, death, 
and decay has deposited them on top of the original limestone 
rock in the form of topsoil in which they are no longer rock 
but highly available organic and mineral material for the 
vegetation which succeeds them and for the healthy, vigorous 
animals and people who are fortunate enough to inhabit those 
areas where such soil exists. 

It is not without reason that the best race horses in the world 
are bred and raised in Ireland and in the bluegrass, limestone 
areas of Kentucky. It is so because both soils were limestone 
soils containing also high percentages of phosphorus. These 
two elements in conjunction with the trace elements existing in 
limestone not only produce, but are essential to, the production 
of bone, stamina, vigour, and intelligence. They produce 
healthy, long-lived, vigorous, and intelligent people as well as 
animals. 


Although both areas began, as one might say, from scratch, 
with the same advantages, the bluegrass area of Kentucky has 
been subject to depletion at an infinitely more rapid rate. 
Indeed there are, in the very heart of the bluegrass region, 
farms as badly depleted and eroded as are to be found in the 
whole of the nation, despite the fact that on some of them the 
topsoil lies only a foot or two above the limestone which gave 
it its original fertility. 

There are many reasons why the Irish soil has retained its 
qualities longer than the soil of the Kentucky area. It is a much 
deeper soil and is not subject to the violent rainfalls and climatic 
temperature variations of Kentucky. The annual total rainfall 
of Ireland and that of Kentucky are about the same with the 
advantage in most years on the side of Kentucky but Irish rain¬ 
fall is more evenly distributed throughout the year and falls 
most of the time in the form of a gentle drizzle. The violent 
thunderstorms and cloudbursts of Kentucky in which an inch 
or more of rain will fall in an hour or less are virtually unknown 
in Ireland. Perhaps most important of all is the fact that in 
Ireland the only open-row crop grown outside cottage gardens 
is potatoes and with potatoes and the rapid growth of potato 
vines the soil is left bare to rainfall, leaching and erosion for 
only a very brief period of three to four weeks. 
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bluegrass areas of Kentucky, save for the greats 
g farms kept almost wholly in grass like the 
.side, are largely devoted to a general farming-pro- 
- - which favours tobacco and corn, two of the most 
an , u ? tlve “ cr °P s fr01 ? the point of view of leaching, erosion, 

S,T e / al In J the case of both cr °P s the soil, clean- 

cultivated under old traditional agricultural methods, is left 

Dare to wind sun, and torrential rain throughout nearly all 
the year At the same time the clean-cultivation and constant 
Ullage of the earth under the higher summer temperature of 
^ •! U w y burns ° ut a .t a prodigious rate the organic material 
vital to the absorption of rainfall, the retention of moisture, 
me existence of living bacteria, and the processes which help 
to break down minerals and make them available to plant 
and eventually to human and animal life. 

, a result of all these forces and customs the Kentucky area 
nas worn out quickly in comparison with the Irish country In 
me very heart of the bluegrass country I have seen worn-out 
and eroded farms which in four or five generations have 
virtually been destroyed. The old-fashioned farmer in the area 
will tell you that his soil does not need lime because the lime¬ 
stone lies just beneath his topsoil and in places actually crops 
out of the ground. On one occasion a farmer of the ‘what was 
good enough for grandpappy was good enough for me’ school 
was giving me the usual story when I chanced to look down on 
the pasture where we were standing. It was worn-out, sickly 
weedy pasture with no white clover in sight and the only 
visible bluegrass was yellowish and tough although we were 
only in the month of May at Derby time when it should have 
been luxuriant. There at our very feet was an actual outcrop 
ot limestone with sorrel, an acid-loving plant which abhors 
ime, displaying a luxuriant growth less than a foot from the 
limestone itself. 

Of course the truth was that the pasture field in which we 
stood had long since become depleted through erosion, leaching 
and overgrazing, of the original calcium and phosphorus m 
available form so that it would no longer grow decent crops of 
successive corn and tobacco. It had been turned into permanent 

conbnf n nd Wha ] tr <? C c eS of minera ls remained had been 
a„7" , ly ca r ned for years in the form of bones, meat, 
mercifi „ Unt ’ 111 the , u was utterI >' impoverished. The 
held the ?- raSS c . over > which prevented erosion and leaching and 
fertility of'fh^ 1 ^ ,? atei } a .’ b ? d come t0 ° late, only when the 
almost entirely le d and lts l ime and phosphorus content was 
That 1 y con ? urnec l- 

Deep and st , or > almost all pasture land in the 

<-le .South and of much of it in the middle and 
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^5* * G oi^> 

V states. It is converted to grass or rather is allg 
pnly when it has become useless and worn out! 
gltiyaled, row-crop land. It is the reason why catt* 

1 ,# piid are rough-coated and produce little milk or „ rr _ 

end at the stockyards as rough-coated, tough animals 
'that bring prices far below those paid for quality beef. You 
simply cannot produce good meat, good milk, good animals or 
people upon worn-out land. The cattle in the field with the 
limestone cropping out at our feet were just such animals. 

In his argument that he did not need lime because the lime¬ 
stone cropped out of the very surface of his pasture, the old 
farmer lacked knowledge, thinking power, and indeed was 
unable to understand the evidence of his own eyes in the case 
of the flourishing sorrel. It never occurred to him that the lime 
and phosphorus which long ago had made his soil one of the 
richest in the world had come there through millions of years 
of weathering of the stone and of transmutation into availabil¬ 
ity through millions of years of vegetation passing through the 
cycle of birth, growth, death, decay, and rebirth. How could 
that mineral content be replenished or even maintained under 
a violent agriculture, especially when all vegetation such as 
the tobacco plants and corn stover was constantly and per¬ 
sistently being removed from the soil, burned, allowed to rot in 
piles or fed to cattle which returned less than a fifth of the 
minerals to the soil in the form of manure. The limestone which 
lay beneath his soil and at our feet was flint hard. It would 
require more millions of years to weather and become available, 
unless human intelligence quarried, crushed it, and applied it 
in semi-available form to the depleted fields. 

I happened to be standing in that particular pasture because 
the farmer who believed Svhat was good enough for grand- 
pappy was good enough for me 5 had farmed himself out. He 
had reached that level where the yield per acre of his fields was 
so low that he could no longer keep up to the mere level of 
taxes and interest. His farm had been purchased by a famous 
neighbouring horse-breeder who realized that the land was 
worse than useless for grazing his horses. The forage raised on 
that farm, either as green pasture or as hay, would soon have 
put his horses out of the running and made their offspring 
valueless at the annual horse sales. He had flown me by plane 
to have a look at it and to find for him a young man practising 
the New Agriculture who could put the farm back into cir¬ 
culation and make its soil once more productive of vigorous, 
healthy vegetation and healthy animals and people. 

The old-fashioned farmer standing there beside us looked 
like his own catde. He was tired, permaturely aged and had 
only three or four teeth, although he had lived all his life on a 
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)h e very midst of a region once famous for the ci 
^sphorus content of its soils. Although the farfl^, 
peen sold over his head he was permitted to rem«- 
found work as a common labourer in the near-by 
—J^of Lexington. He had indeed farmed his land, his cattle, 
and himself very nearly out of existence. 

I have told in Pleasant Valley the story of another famous 
race-horse establishment in the bluegrass area not far from 
the old man’s worn-out farm. It is one of the most famous in 
the world with breeding stock which contained the finest of 
racing blood lines, yet there arrived a time about fifteen years 
ago when it became virtually impossible to sell the colts pro¬ 
duced in its stables at the great annual sales because they had 
achieved an increasingly bad reputation for split hooves, poor 
bones and lack of stamina. The owner, one of America’s 
richest men, became desperate and spent great sums upon 
veterinarians, feed experts and even soil experts who at that 
period knew far less about soil and minerals than they do 
today, but no improvement came about until a polo-playing 
English friend expressed the belief that the sad condition of 
the farm’s colts came about through soil deficiencies and said 
that he believed he could cure the condition. The owner, in 
desperation, gave his consent and the polo-playing friend, who 
had never been to an agricultural college, but knew horses 
as he knew the back of his hand, went to work on the soil of 
the farm with lime, phosphorus, and other minerals, and with 
a system of composting the manure. The end of the story is 
the obvious one. The colts produced by the farm are now back 
at the top of the market and selling for top prices at the annual 
sales. One of them ran one of the most famous races in Derby 
history at the 1947 race meeting. 

Probably one of the richest and best balanced of all soils is 
that existing in the famous ‘black belts’ of Texas, Mississippi, 
Alabama, and the Ukraine. These are, or were, deep soils 
containing quantities of the major minerals and most of the 
trace elements. They represent rich deposits of decayed organic 
material lying over limestone or various kinds of marl which 
ls > broadly speaking, limestone that is not yet hardened. Its 
productivity as virgin soil was enormous, but virtually no 
major area of such soil remains undiscovered or unexploited 
in the world. 

dearer^ a ? edy i s .that these black soils have been so rapidly 
*>y erosion in most of the Alabama and Mississippi 
The sn7n Vei ^ reat areas the soil is no longer black but gray. 
Texas^ Irf vP rc ? cess ^ as keen under way for a shorter time in 
raniHlv K °° j ar eas the organic content of the soil has been 
> uined out through the cultivation of row crops, 
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f^cotton or corn, in a climate of high temperaturt 
) idasonal rains, where the process is seldom arres* 

_ f .checked by low temperatures and freezing. In the 

mineral content is still so high and so well-balal_ 

<5^ia^lhe use of chemical fertilizers gives no perceptible increase 
of yields but the organic material has been so far dissipated 
that a crop of hubam, or annual sweet clover, ploughed into 
the soil will bring immediate increases in yields as high as 
thirty to forty per cent. Fortunately because of the marf base 
of much of the soil the destruction of its fertility is not hopeless. 
By proper farming methods most of its tremendous fertility 
can be restored. 

In the Black Belt of the Ukraine the process of destruction 
has been much less rapid for the region lies in a northern 
temperate zone, the rainfall is more evenly distributed and 
the process of destruction has not been hastened by the some¬ 
times reckless and unintelligent use of modern agricultural 
machinery. 

It is a great error to suppose that modern agricultural 
machinery is in itself the means of better farming, better crop 
yields or of maintaining or increasing the fertility of the soil. 
It may cut production costs, do away with drudgery, and 
increase speed of operation but per se it may do as much damage 
as good in relation to soil fertility and productivity. The good 
or bad is determined by the intelligence of its use. Modern 
machinery badly or unintelligently used may simply intensify 
soil destruction by making it possible to farm more acres 
carelessly, rapidly, and badly. 

It is quite possible that with the knowledge of soil now 
existing or in the process of discovery, man will soon be able, 
if he is not already able, to construct a better, more balanced, 
more productive soil than most virgin soils existing in nature. 
In a shrinking world with its increasing network of trans¬ 
portation he is able to bring together in one spot most of the 
elements vital to highly productive soil as only the sea has been 
able to do in the past. It is possible that in this new under¬ 
standing he can create soils which in time will produce food 
that will alter wholly the health, vigour, intelligence, longevity, 
and character of whole peoples. In a sense the people of our 
great cities already benefit by the shrinking of this world and 
the growth of its transportation facilities since the food which 
they eat does not come from a single region but from all parts 
of the nation and they are therefore not subject to the same 
ills and deficiencies as a rural or village area which is dependent 
for its food upon a single area which may contain only depleted 
or minerally deficient soils. The city dweller undoubtedly 
consumes much food, aside from the processed white sugar and 
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qad, which is highly deficient in minerals and vir I 
ave for its bulk, but it is also true that he coni 
Dod food grown upon minerally rich ground 
Ing high amounts of minerals and vitamins. As yet he 
"no means of determing which vegetables and fruits are 
grown upon poor soils and which ones are grown upon good, 
minerally balanced soils. 

Regional afflictions such as goitre, bad teeth, and many 
other illnesses as yet untraced or unfixed are regional because 
they result from deficiencies of minerals within a given area. 

The formula for a minerally well-balanced soil capable of 
producing healthy plants, animals, and people, as we know it 
today, should contain abundant organic material in the process 
of decay, bacteria, moulds, fungi, earthworms, calcium, 
phosphorus, potassium, nitrogen, and a wide variety of trace 
elements such as manganese, magnesium, boron, copper, 
cobalt, iron, and at least twenty or thirty others. It should be 
soil in which the whole eternal cycle of life, growth, death, and 
rebirth should be constantly in progress. 

Streptomycin, which has surpassed penicillin in effectiveness 
both in scope and curative properties, is known to come from 
rich, well-balanced soils, preferably those which have been 
heavily fertilized with good barnyard manure. Penicillin is 
the product of a beneficent mould which plays its part in the 
cosmic cycle of death, decay, and rebirth. Recently a new and 
highly potent antibody christened Chloromycetin, the product 
of moulds produced in mulched soils, has been discovered and 
is being tested. Initial tests have shown it to be highly effective 
against both tuberculosis and undulant fever. At Malabar we 
have had some remarkable experiences with the effect of 
increasingly fertile soil upon infections and general health of 
animals. YVhen the depleted farms were first taken over we 
were troubled by a mysterious foot infection which appeared 
m cattle in the open fields with no access to barnyards. As the 
fertility increased the infections disappeared completely. The 
experience leads to the supposition that fertile, well-balanced 
soils may possess organisms or substances perhaps in the form 
of benevolent moulds and fungi like streptomycin which them¬ 
selves fight to annihilate disease. Of course the crudest example 
of the efficacy of benevolent bacteria fighting and annihilating 
raahgnant bacteria lies in the functioning of a well-managed 
septic tank. The disappearance from the poultry houses of 
lange paralysis with the increasing fertility and mineral balance 
ot the soil and the direct feeding of trace minerals in addition 
° the calcium oyster shell has already been noted and a 
possi Me control of Bang's disease through proper mineral 
balance has already been suggested. Certainly the increasing 
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and mineral balance of the soil has increased 
diipute the fertility and breedability of the farm anil] 
fell as the yields of grain and seed and the efficacy of pollqms 
(Sjand germination. All of this despite the apparent law o? 
ature that shortages of food often occurring in wartime 
cause increases in the birthrates of both animals and humans. 
Shortages of food, however, are not the same as mineral 
deficiencies in food. It is well known to stock breeders that 
animals which are too fat from too much food will not breed 
as eagerly or be as fecund as animals on a controlled diet. 
Thus animals suffering from a shortage of accustomed, well- 
balanced foods will undoubtedly breed more rapidly than 
animals fed in abundance on mineraJly deficient foods. The 
same probably holds true in the case of humans. 

In short, a cubic foot of fertile earth capable of producing 
health in plants, animals, and people should contain in itself 
the pattern of the universe. Today it is possible for man to 
construct such a pattern of fertile earth, but his ability to do 
so indefinitely, in the future is limited by many things. 

One of the more serious limitations is the amount of land 
suitable to conversion into man-made, highly productive, well- 
balanced soil. Millions of acres of the soil already destroyed 
in this country could not be brought back by any known 
economically possible means because the subsurface material 
laid bare in many cases by erosion is poor, unprofitable stuff 
difficult or impossible to restore save at an economic cost 
which is beyond consideration. Some of it is rock, some shale 
of various kinds, some is tough hardpan clay. 

And there is the question of mineral supplies, transportation 
costs and the costs of processing various minerals to make 
them suitable for shipment and for agricultural use. Lime¬ 
stone, the very base of all good agriculture, exists in vast 
quantities on the surface of the earth. Its quality varies as 
widely as does its total mineral content. Nitrogen follows 
directly in the path of lime for on limed or limestone soils 
the whole family of legumes can be grown and the legumes 
are of immense importance to any soil restoration process. 
They produce subsoil nitrogen in huge quantities and can also 
be the source of vast quantities of organic material in the form 
of green manures, both in the roots and the top vegetation of 
the legumes. The limestone, as has already been pointed out, 
contains in varying amounts many of the valuable trace 
elements. Modern methods have also made possible the re¬ 
duction of nitrogen from the air itself and the cost of that 
reduction will decrease. There also remain the by-product 
nitrogens coming from industry in the form of sulphate of 
ammonia and nitrate of soda, although both are expensive. 
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iltural supplies both of limestone and nitrogei 
ignited so long as the universe exists upon its T 



^rium, also invaluable to growth, strength and heaM 
"smaller supply and the processing and shipping costs 
make it expensive. Like all minerals the world supply has 
definite limitations and these are by no means as abundant 


as limestone. 

Phosphorus, absolutely essential to the existence of man 
upon this earth, is shortest in supply with definite limitations 
in sight unless considerable new deposits are discovered. It 
does exist in great quantities in the sea but no economically 
practical method of extracting it has yet been discovered. 
The present cost of such processing makes its utilization in 
the form of fertilizer impossible except upon a basis of enor¬ 
mously increased food costs or heavy government subsidies in 
turn paid by the taxpayer, plus the expense of a complicated 
bureacracy to handle this subsidy. 

Virtually all the trace elements exist in sufficient quantities 
to provide adequate supplies at reasonable costs for centuries 


to come. 

To be sure, all of these elements are available in sea-water 
for they have been eroding into the sea for millions of years 
and it may be that in the end man in order to survive will 
be forced to recover them from the sea. None of these elements 
are destroyed; they become transmuted into different forms 
and chemical combinations and are constantly being redistri¬ 
buted over the surface of the earth. The loss of precious minerals 
by which man exists and their concentration in the sea has 
been greatly hastened by the practices of man himself in an 
agriculture which encourages erosion and depletion and by the 
concentration of great populations into constricted urban areas 
which dump all their sewage wastes into streams or lakes 
whence they are eventually carried to the sea. 

One factor in the burden placed upon the still rich countries 
by the feeling of poorer countries has been almost entirely 
overlooked by those concerned with the distribution of food 
through the world. It is that the still rich are not only exporting 
a certain money value in the foodstuffs shipped abroad but are 
exporting at the same time huge quantities of food-producing 
minerals. Actually each huge shipment of food out of this or 
an Y other country contains many tons of calcium, potassium, 
and phosphorus which will not be returned. Much oi it is 
exported to nations which in the past have dissipated their 
own native supplies of these things as we have done and still 
are doing ^ in this country. The steady drain of fertility is 
probably in the end more costly than the money value 
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ted by these shipments. The same holds 
sense of the iron, copper, zinc, and other 
as processed articles such as automobiles and\efflig- 
etc. In every case we are exporting our real matCri! 
and the real sources of our strength and power as a 
nation. We are, in fact, steadily exporting the foundations of 
our living standards and our existence as a great nation. 
Money represents in no sense a return value for these things 
unless that money is spent upon the purchasing and stock¬ 
piling of new amounts of raw materials or real wealth equal 
to those exported. All this is in line with the statement of 
Bernard Baruch made to Congress that before we continue 
distributing our real wealth wholesale around the earth we 
had best take an invoice of what real-wealth remains to us. 

In the sense of real wealth the lend-lease arrangement was 
the most costly material contribution ever made by any nation 
to any war or series of wars in the history of the world. We 
exported vast quantities of real wealth to half the nations of 
the world in return for which we received only a tiny proportion 
of real wealth in the form of raw materials or processed raw 
materials although the American citizenry was led to believe 
by President Roosevelt that we should be repaid in kind. The 
small payments in exchange for these things was of utter 
insignificance. Billions of dollars worth of our real wealth in 
the form of iron, copper, aluminium, timber, etc., today lies 
scattered over the four quarters of the globe. We have received 
nothing or next to nothing in return for it. This loss, far more 
than money, represents the material cost of the war. It will 
affect adversely the lives and living standards of generations 
bom five hundred years hence in this country. 


Short of war there is no greater spectacle of human imbecility 
than this funnelling off of our mineral fertility into the sea. 
It was as if man were bent upon destroying his vitality, his 
health, his power of procreation and in the end, himself. 
These sewage wastes are by far the greater source of pollution 
in our streams and lakes, far greater than the pollution created 
by industrial wastes. In countless instances cities and towns 
befoul their water supplies and then, before their citizens drink 
it, add chlorine and other chemicals in order to render harm¬ 
less the noxious germs contained in the wholesale outpouring 
of excrement into the waters. 

This whole process of decontamination is a part of the 
‘patent medicine 9 philosophy of the immediate past, the same 
process of locking the stable after the horse has been stolen. 
And no one knows yet what ill effects to humans may be 
created by the absorption of great quantities of chemicals used 
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ping’ the polluted water. Even to a child it must 
ihat manipulators could better spend the taxps? 

, _ ^ytipon plants which reduced both garbage and sew 

-: *o fertilizer, a process which would in the end pay most or 
a d of the expense of such a process, provide many cities with 
a n unpolluted source of water, preserve the beauty and utility 
°f our streams, and most of all preserve the concentration of 
precious, life-and health-giving minerals to be returned to the 
sou rather than being dumped wholesale into the sea. 

There are times when the human race seems scarcely 
civilized at all and possessed of a mentality little above that of 
the Java ape-man. While a government sponsors an atomic 
project to destroy mankind, while a concentration of scientists 
shamefully work out the engine of destruction, and taxpayers 
painfully contribute nearly three billions of dollars to create it, 
the ills of mankind and the approaching spectre of the des¬ 
truction of his health and indeed of his slow starvation through 
a r ^P idl .y ^creasing world population and a decreasing food 
production goes, by comparison, almost unnoticed. 

. Out of the earth we came and to the earth we return, and it 
is the earth itself which determines largely our health, our 
longevity, our vigour, even our character. In the broadest 
sense any nation is as vigorous and as powerful as its natural 
resources, and among them the most important are agriculture 
and forests, for these are eternally renewable and productive 
if managed properly. Upon them, and largely upon agriculture 
depends another vast source of any nation’s power—the health 
vigour, intelligence and ingenuity of its citizens. One has only 
to look at an ignorant disease-ridden mongrel Bedouin seated 
the marble ruins of the once great Roman cities of 
IN orth Africa to see and to understand what happens to 
countries and nations when their agriculture fades, their soil 
becomes worn out and their peoples lose their economic 
independence, their health, their vigour, and their intelligence. 


m.f.—l 
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XV: THE BAD YEAR 
OR 

PRIDE GOETH BEFORE A FALL 


• . .For the Father of Agriculture 

Gave us a hard calling; he first decreed it an art 

Fo work the fields, sent worries to sharpen our mortal wits 

And w r ouid not allow his realm to grow listless with lethargy 

—The Georgies of Virgil 

T he rains began, cold and dreary at the beginning of the 
month of April and day after day they continued through 
April, through May, and into June. Meanwhile, the 
fields grew wetter and wetter, until at last the hillsides them¬ 
selves began to weep, the water oozing out of their sides down 
the slopes on to the lower ground. In the flat country to the 
west ol us the fields became lakes of water, sometimes almost 
unbroken for miles across the level rich fields. 

In our country, oats, if one is to have a good crop, should be 
planted as early as possible, for winter oats, seeded in the 
autumn, rarely weather the rigours of the northern winter and 
a farmer cannot afford to gamble on them. Oats planted in 
March have the best chance of success. Planted after the 
middle of April the chances of vigour and yield are lessened. 
Planted after the middle of May the yield is cut in half or if 
hot, dry weather comes on the results may be utter failure. In 
1947 planting in March was out of the question for the fields 
were still frozen and covered with snow. The usual ‘false spring’ 
which allowed us to put in early oats did not come at all, and 
then the rains began, falling day after day, in showers some 
days, in drenching downpours on others. And always it was 
cold, so cold that even the wild flowers and the morels (those 
first delicious woodsy fungi that grow in the deep forests under 
ash trees or in old and dying orchards) grew confused A 
sudden burst of sunlight brought some of them into flower and 
fruition only to meet disaster on cold frosty moonlit nidits 
The delicate, tiny Dutchman’s breeches ail met a frosty death 
while m full flower and the trilliums turned up stunted brown- 
fringed petals toward the grey skies instead of the usual 
luxuriant blossoms that sometimes covered whole acres of our 
deep woodlands in drifts of white. The bluegrass, water-soaked 
ana cold, languished instead of growing and kept the restless 
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knew better than we do when spring should 
oners in the barns and soggy barnyards. They mi 
^ ^i^^ried 7 out in their restlessness, the sound of their mour] 
\Vpi(^r5anfting far across the woods and hills. 

And slowly, throughout all our county, the complaints of 
the farmers, impatient to get into their fields and worried over 
the cold, soggy fields, began to raise into a wail. 

Charlie Schrack, standing in the doorway of the barn, 
watching the fields drenched by grey rains said, T can’t 
remember anything like it in fifty years.’ Lots of farmers talk 
that way when drought or floods by persistent rain begin to 
spell disaster, but this time it seemed to me that Charlie was 
right, for it rained when it seemed impossible. Rain seemed to 
fall in cold, frosty weather out of the skies that were compara¬ 
tively free of clouds. It was as if the heavens were a gigantic 
shower-bath with a small irresponsible child playing with the 
chain which released the water. 

And Nanny said, Tm beginning to wonder if the Atomic 
.^n’t have something to do with all this rain. Maybe 
the scientists had better stop discovering things before they 
destroy us altogether. It begins to make you believe in the 
story of the Tower of Babel. Man can become too pretentious.’ 

And the next morning I read in the papers that government 
agencies had warned planes to keep below the level of twelve 
thousand feet since the Atomic cloud from the Bikini tests was 
passing for the third time around the earth and had just reached 
us again. That night and for two days, it rained without 
ceasing. 

Vv alter Pretzer, a prosperous hothouse grower, came down 
irom Cleveland for a dreary, water-soaked weekend. Curiously 
enough he is both an immensely practical man and a mystic, 
fie said, £ The rains are only balancing out. We’re getting what 
we missed during the past four or five years.’ To which I replied 
cynically, ‘Yes, but it isn’t raining into your greenhouses.’ 

xJut he answered me, ‘Nor is the sun shining.’ Sun, or lack of 
sun can make all the difference to the grower of hothouse 
vegetables. The lack of it can delay the crop until fresh 
vegetables, field grown from some other part of the country, 
come on to the market and run the prices of hothouse vegetables 
elow the level at which it is even worth harvesting them, 
ometimes it can ruin a crop altogether. 

In modern agriculture, the weather is about the only thing 
w lcn a farmer cannot somehow control. Against the next 
most disastrous potential— a sharp disastrous fall in prices— 
x g^ oci farmer can protect himself and manage to survive, 
tr r^n 1Cn *11 r j lm comes m floods at planting time or refuses 
e at all tor one dreary week after another, there is not 
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cMnat he can do. And flooding rains are worse than d 
[faijA^r can irrigate dry, burning soil if he posse; 

he cannot mop up heavy persistent floods. __ 

lalabar and among the hills of our neighbours we^were 
fer off than the flat country people, for the water did not 
stand in lakes on our hills of glacial gravel loam. The worst we 
had to face were the seepage spots and ‘wet weather springs’ 
which appeared here and there, sometimes at the very top of a 
hill. These we could plough around, leaving them water-logged 
and fallow, for another and better year. Our soil was loose and 
open and you could work it wet without too much damage if 
there was enough organic material mixed with it. And we had 
the advantage of mechanization—that when there was a break 
in the weather we could get into the fields and, with tractor 
lights burning, work on shifts all through the night. 

And that was what we did during the awful spring of 1947 
and so somehow we got ninety acres of oats into the ground, 
some of it in land which had been rough ploughed through 
Bob’s foresight the autumn before and was all ready for disking, 
fitting, and drilling. We got in our oats in one of those two- 
day breaks when, if the sun did not shine, the rain at least 
did not fall. Then the rains broke again and the cold persisted 
and in three or four days the oats were through the ground in 
a pale, misty shimmer of lettuce green across the wet, brown 
fields. And our hearts and stomachs felt better and our pride 
rose, because we had in the ground probably more oats than 
any farmer from the Appalachians to the Great Divide. On 
our loose, well-drained soil, oats ' did not mind the cold nor 
the rain. It was the kind of weather from which it benefited 
in the early stages. We were having March weather at least 
a month after March had passed. 

There is in every good farmer a curious, overwhelming, 
almost malicious pride common to the human race but 
especially well-developed in the cultivator. It is born of satis¬ 
faction in being ‘smarter’ than his neighbour, in having his 
acres look greener, in getting in his crops earlier, in having 
fields where the hay or the pasture is heavier. And conversely 
there is in every good farmer a kind of perverse satisfaction 
in the discovery that his neighbour’s fields look poorly. The sight 
of a poor crop in someone else’s field somehow warms the 
heart of the farmer whose own fields are lush and green. 

Often when I have been driving across Ohio with Bob, he 
will grin, as we pass a miserable pasture or field of yellowish 
weedy hay and say, ‘I suppose that makes you feel awfully 
good.’ And I’m afraid that sometimes it does. The pride of a 
good farmer is often his worst sin, but it is also what makes a 
good farmer and what helped to feed this nation and the rest 
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orld in the difficult years when lack of mac- 
ur made farming a back-breaking, long-hourel 
t same pride which makes the good farmer 
r and gp vern nient payments and all the paraphernalia 
kept’ agriculture. In his heart a good farmer wants to 
snow that he cannot be ‘licked/ and that without help from 
an ^P ne he can grow abundant crops despite every handicap. 

I hat is why a good farmer grows short-tempered and 
desperate when the weather turns against him. With each 
^ay of drought or flooding rain, he becomes more frustrated 
and savage, because the weather alone he canot lick altogether 
either by machines or muscle or long hours in the field. 

And so farmers everywhere that spring of 1947 grew ill- 
tempered and angry. They did not wail. It is only the poor 
tarmer who wails and looks for scapegoats or excuses for his 
own failures of energy or intelligence. But that, of course, 
ptay be true of the whole human race. It just stands out clearly 
iu the case of the farmer who long ago discovered what many 
o ners rarely discover—that in life there are no c breaks’ except as 
one makes them for himself. 

• Still it did not stop raining. Time for planting oats receded 
0 the distant unchangeable past and time for corn plough¬ 
ing came along, and still it rained and stayed cold. It was the 
>ear when A 1 Jolson’s old song, ‘April Showers’ 1 had a great 
ffiarincr f n< j|j ever ^ r j ll ^ e ”k)°x and every radio programme was 


Though April showers may come your way 
1 hey bring the flowers that bloom in May 
And when it’s raining, have no regrets 
Because it isn’t raining rain you know 
Its raining violets. 


snrino- S0 . n ? ^at s ?unded very sour to the farmer that 
rn ,in?.’ ae V1 °lets which grew on banks like weeds in our 
no W f ie sma > shrivelled and frost-bitten. There were 
after S 1 °Af rS ' T. here were onl y hooding downpours, day 
‘Thev onrrbf sll PP e A P ast toward June and Ellen said, 
the 0 V t0 ^ an ge that song to April Showers that bring 
the flowers that bloom in July.’ * b 

oats °Thev C / ar ? lers abandoned all hope of planting 
into com 7 i° f °. ther , c r°P s and of putting^ all their lanS 
Here and th m P. lantm g time came along and still it rained. 

dSC wS on l L° U \ hU1 C ° Untr >: ° ne could see fa ™s 
corn plan tins- s n H factors, turning over sod ground for 
g* bod ground, especially in soil like that of our 

°Pyright 19m by Harms, Inc. Used by permission. 
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can be ploughed fairly safely when it is still ioo 
: the roots and vegetation help to keep the grouraifc 
and keep it from packing. We too ploughed sodTn 
ftnd turned under the acres of rank sweet clover on me” 
alluvial soil of the farm we rent from the Muskingum 
Conservancy. We dared not even put a tractor wheel on the 
small acreage of water-logged clay. 

But even after the ground was ploughed it was too wet to 
fit for planting. Day after day went by, each rain bringing us 
nearer to the last date at which corn could be planted and have 
any chance of maturing before the average frost date of 
October fourth. Then the rain stopped for a couple of days 
and again we worked night and day until all but ten acres of 
corn were in the ground. By our own standards at Malabar, 
we were three weeks late but with luck that corn, changed at 
the last moment to a quick ripening, short season hybrid, 
would mature if the frost held off. 

We were thankful that we had all our corn in save for the 
ten acres of clay which we could not touch because it was as 
wet and sticky as glue. So we planned to put that into buck¬ 
wheat, let it serve the bees and then plough it into the soil for 
the benefits it would give us the following year. ‘At any rate/ 
said Bob, ‘it will look pretty, and it’s better than leaving the 
ground bare or to grow up in weeds. 5 

And again, smugly and pridefully, we settled back aware 
that we had probably more corn in the ground than any of 
die farmers to the west of us all the way into the corn country 
where the fields were still more like the carp ponds of Austria 
and Czechoslovakia than the fertile fields of the mid-western 
bread-basket country. But still it rained and remained cold, 
and we began to worry over whether the seed would rot in 
the ground. Then for three days the rain suddenly stopped and 
capriciously the weather changed from cold to oppressively 
hot with a hot baking sun and a new peril developed—that 
even with all the organic material we had pumped into the 
soil for years and the fresh crop of sweet clover turned under, 
the soil was so wet that the hot sun might bake the surface 
and prevent the tender, germinating corn from piercing the 
surface. So on the third day I climbed aboard the tractor, 
attached the rotary hoe and drove it full speed back and forth 
across the surface of the cornfield because the faster you drive 
it, the more efficiently it works, breaking up the surface and 
throwing the tiny weed seedlings and bits of crumbling earth 
high into the air. 

Driving at full tractor speed, I felt good. The sun was shin¬ 
ing. The alluvial gravel loam was dry enough for the rotary 
hoe to work efficiently. The Conservancy farm lay alongside 
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Mm Flood Prevention Project. The lake beneath? 
-S and hot sun was a brilliant blue. The distant woocfc 
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r tropically green and lush from all the rain. The 
>, mute during the weeks of downpour, chorused from every 



iee, bush and hedgerow and from the marshy land along the 
a e came the sounds of splashing caused by the thrashing 
a °} llL . 0 ™ hig car P engaged in an orgy of reproduction, 
i ? m m .y heart was that gnawing old farmer’s pride that we 
? u . twi tted even the weather. It was one of those fine days 
wrucn is recompense for weeks of bad weather. 

hr* ii Slin( ^ 0wn i I drove happily home and ran the rotary hoe 
- X over die plantations of beans, peas and sweet corn. 
t T j. en at supper time as the shadows began to fall across 
war»y* C ^ anC * r , ^ 0rest J there came a sinister note of 
of rh m f* symphony of birds singing and the music 

nnfA e i . IpL 1 .? 4 ie P on ds below the house, there emerged a 
as y a, A e the ears and assaulted my senses as violently 
a * P ia y in g loudly aud discordantly in the midst of 

t+ orc hestra. It was the cry of the tree frogs calling for 
• ca f ne trom all sides, the same monotonous, trilled note 

tlu lmC °£ brought can be the most lively instrument in 

Uie whole symphony of nature. 
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A# • G o^X 

f «fl> ‘Listen to those damned tree frogs! Haven’t 
l J^ugH? I’d like to go out and strangle every one 
\ across the big table I heard a loud chu( 

When I asked, ‘What’s so funny?’ She said, ‘Just the picture 
of you going around the farm strangling every tree frog with 
your bare hands.’ 

Tree frogs do not, as legend has it, ‘call for rain.’ On the 
contrary they call when the atmospheric conditions foretell 
rain. They are not suppliants; they are prophets. I looked out 
of the window and against the brilliant sunset, big, dark, 
unmistakably wet clouds were piling up at the end of the 
valley. I couldn’t believe it could rain again. There couldn’t 
be any more water in the skies. 

That evening everybody on the farm was feeling good ancl 
on such evenings the men and the kids on the place are all 
likely to gravitate to the lower farm. It is a kind of public 
forum in the centre of the thousand acres and when the rain 
is falling people gather in the machine shop where Kenneth 
is kept busy during the bad weather repairing machinery or 
ingeniously making machines which we can’t buy because 
they are in short supply or don’t exist. On fine evenings we 
seem to gather there spontaneously just to talk or enjoy the 
evening or sometimes to go fishing in the pond that lies below 
- the shop. 

We were feeling pretty good because our oats stood high 
and strong and green in the fields, and because our corn was 
in the ground, the grains swelling and popping, in the damp 
ground, warmed for the first time by a hot sun. While we 
talked, pridefully, the dark clouds at the head of the valley 
piled up higher and higher and the tree frogs sang more and 
more shrilly. When I pointed out the clouds, Bob said, ‘Well, 
we haven’t got anything to worry about. Think of those poor 
guys in the flat country with their fields still under water. 
Even if it stopped raining it would take two weeks for the 
ground to dry out enough to get a plough into them.’ 

Yes, we all felt pretty good. 

We all wem home at last, still feeling good. Two things 
were certain — that we were ahead of most farmers and that 
no matter how hard it rained we had lost and were losing 
none of our precious soil. It stayed where it was meant to 
stay, held in place by that thick pasture and hay sod or the 
protecting sodded strip which prevented it ever getting away 
from us. 

Tired from the all-day jolting ride on the rotary hoe, I fell 
into that deep sleep that comes only after physical labour in 
the open air, the kind of sleep which you can feel yourself 
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.ith an almost voluptuous pleasure. Even thei 
from the long day in the field and forgot their 
eagerness to go to bed. They fell asleep in their clfcaj 
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^fore I found myself lying with eyes closed and the 
—[ was reading fallen aside. I awakened long enough to turn 
out the lights and fell into that warm, pleasant oblivious sleep 
which must be like the reward of death to very old people 
who have led long, full and happy lives. 

I slept ‘like a log’ until about two in the morning when a 
prodigious clap of thunder which rocked the whole house 
awakened me. The thunder was bad enough but there was 
another sound even worse. It was the sound of rain on the 
roof, a sound which in the dry hot days of August comes like 
a celestial benediction. Now it sounded like a curse from Hell 
for not only was it the sound of unwanted rain but of ropes 
and buckets and torrents of it, the sound of Niagaras of un¬ 
wanted water streaming from gutters and spouts which could 
not carry it off fast enough. And above and through the sound 
oi the rain on the roof came another sound of water even more 
menacing—that of the spring brook which ran through the 
garden below the house. 

It was a sound I had not heard in seven years, since we first 
controlled run-off water on the hills and pastures above. 
Now, after all these years, the clear little creek was roaring 
again. It meant not only that it was raining hard and that the 
water-soaked land could drink up not one more rain drop, 
Out that this was flood and perhaps disaster. I rose and went 
to the door and Prince, who sleeps on the foot of the bed, 
jumped up and went with me. There I heard another sound, 
even more ominous—the roar of Switzer’s Greek a quarter of 
a pme away which had been clear and well-behaved, never 
going out ot its banks since farmers upstream had begun taking 
proper care of their fields. Now it was roaring again. It could 
only mean flood. 

With a feeling of helplessness I went back to bed, to lie there 
sleepless and worrying over the fact that all the work I had 
done with the rotary hoe was useless since these torrents of 
water would pack the earth harder than ever, worrying over 
n e ca dle, the calves, the horses in the bottom fields. I knew 
rom the roar of Switzer’s Creek that this time it war not 
merely rain but a cloudburst of the proportions that sweep away 
oridges and houses and drown livestock in the fields. I slept 
a little more, fitfully, and each time I wakened I heard the 
unwanted hateful rains streaming down and the increasing 
roar of the streams. 

I went to the door and looked out over the 
alley. Part of the lower pasture was flooded but the livestock 
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Non high ground, drenched and grazing peacc| 
ipour. Through the middle of the flooded fit 
J muddy current carrying with it whole fences! 
bits of hog pens and even a brand new milked 
Ig along on its way from some spring house upstream to 
the reservoir lake below. 

It rained thus until nine o’clock in the morning when sud¬ 
denly the awful downpour ceased and everyone on the farm 
—men, women and children streamed out of the houses toward 
the bridge over Switzer’s Creek. There was the kind of ex¬ 
citement among us which comes perhaps as a recompense to 
people in the face of destruction and disaster, a kind of ex¬ 
hilaration which brings all people, whatever their tempera¬ 
ments or differences of character, together on a common level. 

The first concern of the men was the new floodgate that 
Bob and Kenneth and Jesse had constructed only a day or 
two before to separate the two bottom pastures. It hung 
from a heavy piece of steel pipe between the two concrete 
buttresses of the township bridge, made thus so that when the 
water rose it would swing out and float. To build it had taken 
a great deal of time and hard work. 

The gate was still there, swinging out almost flat on the 
surface of the rushing water. Now and then a log or a whole 
tree swept swiftly beneath it without lodging or tearing it 
loose. It was a good piece of engineering. Everybody was proud 


of it. 

Then with all the dogs, the men crowded into the jeep to 
inspect the rest of the farm. The wheat fields, so green and 
lush even the day before, were beaten down in spots as if a 
giant had flung great pails of water against the wheat. In the 
wild swamp and woodland we call the Jungle, the water 
poured through the trees high above the banks. Here and there 
a log or a tree had become lodged, collected a bundle of flotsam 
and jetsam and the diverted waters had cut out a whole new 
channel. We stood there on a high bank, silent, watching the 
flood, awed yet somehow exhilarated by the terrible, un¬ 
predictable, incalculable power of rushing water. 

And last of all we set out for the Conservancy farm on the 
edge of Pleasant Hill lake built years ago to check just such 
floods as this. We went with forebodings for we knew that the 
dam would be kept closed to hold back the water and protect 
the helpless people in the towns downstream along the Musk¬ 
ingum River all the way to the Ohio and perhaps even down 
the Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico. As we neared the 
Conservancy farm the forebodings grew for the rising waters of 
the lake had already covered the lower road. There had never 
been such a flood before in all our experience so we could not 
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WfeVt tliat high water meant to the fields of which v 
si^proud because our oats were all above groun 
stung and our corn planted even in the midst 


Id rain. 



^CSutiously I felt my way with the jeep through the high 
water. We just made it and as we came out the other side on 
the high ground we found out what the water on the road 
meant. It meant that our pride, the oats fields on the Conserv¬ 
ancy farm, lay under four to six feet of muddy water. In the 
shallow water near the banks we could see the rippling wakes 
left by the big carp as they moved in to take advantage of the 
ploughed muddy oats field which they found ideal for spawning. 
For a long time we stood there watching the water-traced 
movements of the big invisible carp. 

Then Kenneth said, T guess we might as well make some¬ 
thing out of this mess. I think if you all make a drive we might 
corner some of these big carp. 5 So the men and the boys down 
to George Cook who is nine took off their pants and waded out 
in their shorts into the cold water making a chain to trap the 
carp in shallow water. Even the five Boxers joined in. As if 
they understood the game they moved forward in a line with 
the men and boys trying to drive the carp into the shallows. 
Only Bobby, who was four and might have found the water 
over his head, stood on the bank and shouted advice as one 
big carp after another turned swiftly and darted between us, 
sometimes even between one’s legs. 

It wasn’t any good. Every carp escaped but somehow the 
game raised our spirits. We all decided that probably the water 
would be released quickly from the dam and the oats field 
would be left free of it again before the crop and the beautiful 
stand of sweet clover sowed in it would suffer any damage. 

At last we made our way home to disperse to the monotony 
of regular tasks which could and did bring a kind of numb 
solace and resignation in such occasions. 

That afternoon the air cooled and the bright sun came out 
and two days later the gravelly cornfield was dry enough to 
repeat the whole process with the rotary hoe, all the long hours 
of rough tractor riding at top speed, to break up the crust all 
over again and let the young seedlings through. While I 
worked back and forth across a big sixty acre field, the air 
turned muggy and hot once more and the wind shifted a little 
to the south which is always a bad sign. I kept listening above 
the nimble of the tractor for the sound of tram whistles. In 
our country when one hears the whistles of the Pennsylvania 
locomotives it means dry weather; when one hears the B & O, 
it means rain. In midsummer one prays for the B & O. For 
once I wanted to hear a Pennsylvania whistle. Presently as 1 
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' o^V^^^^wi s hi n g the job with the rotary hoe, I heard a wh^ 
jpnie^om a B & O freight train pulling up the long 3 
Uptlef and never have I heard it more clearly! 

* about the same time great black clouds began to 

again at the head of the valley and the accursed tree'Irogs 
began to sing. I knew that once again I had gone over that 
cornfield only to have all my work undone. 

At twilight I rode the tractor the two miles back to the house. 
The setting sun disappeared beneath clouds and as I rode the 
drive up to the Big House, great solitary drops of rain began to 
fall. Before I got into the house the drops began to come down 
by the trillions, in torrents. I thought, trying to deceive myself, 
‘Very likely it’s only a big thunder-storm and will quickly be 
over.’ The water in the reservoir had already gone down about 
two feet in two days leaving part of our oats fields bare in 
time to save it. If we had another heavy rain it would mean, 
with the lake level above flood stage, that instead of the young 
oats plants being released before they were drowned, the whole 
field would be flooded again and perhaps the cornfield that 
lay above it. 

I was wrong. The rain was no thunderstorm. It was the 
same kind of flooding rain that had come down two nights 
earlier. Indeed it was worse, if possible. Eight o’clock came 
and nine and ten and still it poured. The little brook in the 
garden began to roar and then from the valley came the louder 
roar of Switzers’ Greek. 

I took a couple of good drinks and went to bed to read, 
thinking I coulcl take my mind off what could only be disaster. 
But it wasn’t any good. I tried reading novels, agricultural 
editorials, magazines, but through all the print and ideas, 
good and bad, came the devilish sound of torrents of water 
pouring off the roofs and the rising roar of the little brook. 
And at last when my eyes grew tired and I began to feel 
drowsy, I heard the ring of the telephone. I knew it was some¬ 
one on the farm ringing because the sound is different when 
the ring is made by cranking the phone handle instead of 
pushing a button in the central office. I thought, ‘This is it. 
Something bad has happened on the farm!’ 

Bob’s voice answered me. He was calling from his house 
below not far from the creek. He said, T think we’ve got a job. 
The horses in the bottom are scared. They’re running up and 
down crying out. One of them tried to get across the creek and 
is marooned on the island. We’ve got to look after them and 
the cattle.* 

I asked, ‘Is it worse down by the bridge?’ And his voice 
came back, ‘Brother, you ain’t seen nothing.’ 

I dressed, gloomily, worrying about the animals and 
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m | §, / ^ ie h° r ses. Cows and steers are generally phle** 
^Jfher take things calmly or go completely wile 

yid especially saddle horses, get frightened, like p^^x^y- 
me the horses, like dogs, are people. I took only one 
t .he^dogs with me. I chose Prince because Prince owns me— 

1 don t own Prince—and he is the steadiest of them all save 




° d Gina who has always been wise and calm. But Gina was 
100 and plump for wild adventure. Too many dogs might 
only make confusion. And besides they were likely to follow 
y ater I had to go there and be carried away in 
ne flood. Prince was a good swimmer and he v/ould obey me 
anc not get panicky. So Prince, delighted and excited, jumped 
to the seat of the jeep. ^ 

• ?°k ® et mc at the bridge, water streaming from his hat and 
'hp ^ . c h ac * an electric torch and with that and the lights 
,M e J ee PJ saw quickly enough that I hadn’t seen anything 
> no \ v * lhe water was so high that it was seeping through 
t err;**°? r A °* the bridge and sliding past beneath witli a 
^ ^hole log struck the edge of the bridge and 
in s ,dder an d then slipped under the water out of sight 
inrl , SC i C *°i ‘ the earlier flood there had been backwaters 
but mr i?° 0 S beneath the bridge where rubbish gathered 
fast 1 c 1 ?^ 6 was n °thjng but rushing water going past so 

from the edge* 1 SUC ^ en dizziness an d instinctively stepped back 

the way 1 2p m aVthc U hoSse.> PaniC ° f **“ h ° rSeS ' ' l heard them a11 

the lights ’ C Re dld^i!- *f kc the jee P out in the fieId and usc 

I knew better th^fh^v^ T COllld make k with the j ee P but 
tcr Ulan he did what it could do. 
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id, ‘I'll get my car, leave it on the road and 
s on the field and join you. 3 
he got his car I opened the pasture gate and 
jygn. Even the high ground was running with waterand 
rever there was a depression the water stood in deep pools, 
put the jeep into four-wheel drive in low gear and she did 
what she was supposed to do. She ploughed through mud and 
water until the lights penetrated a little distance into the mist 
and driving rain, enough for me to see that only a rim of 
bluegrass remained above the flood. The lights picked up two 
things, both white, the white spots on the Holstein cows who 
had gone to the high ground and were either grazing or lying 
down and the white blaze on the forehead of Tex, my own 
mare, as she came towards me splashing through two feet of 
water. 

Tex is a beautiful Kentucky mare, chestnut with a white 
blaze, and the proudest and the most spirited of horses. She 
rules the others and it is impossible to catch any of the others 
in the field until you have first captured Tex. The other horses 
follow her with docility. But she is not too easy to catch and 
likes to play a game of enticing you near to her and then 
suddenly kicldng her heels and rushing off. But in the flooded 
field she wasn’t behaving that way and now ran straight 
towards the lights of the jeep followed by another horse. As I 
got down she came up close and whickered. There were no 
antics now. She was afraid and wanted to be taken care of. 
Then the lights of Bob’s car were turned into the field and I 
saw that the other horse was Tony, Hope’s horse, young and 
strong, who is by nature, a clown. But tonight he wasn’t 
clowning. He too whickered when I spoke to him. 

I recognized Tony with a sinking heart because I knew then 
that the missing horse marooned on the island in the flood was 
Old Red. Either of the others were strong and spirited and 
could have taken care of themselves even in the terrible current 
that was running, but Old Red was old and tired. He was a 
little deaf and nearly blind, tie was the one you felt sorry for. 

Old Red had brought up the little children until they had 
learned to ride well enough to handle the younger, more 
spirited horses. If they fell off he would stand still until they 
picked themselves up and climbed back on. He never got 
flustered or showed off and reared like Tex and never clowned 
as Tony did. He was twenty-one years old when we bought 
him, because he was calm and docile. He was just a horse, 
never a high-spirited queen like the thoroughbred Tex nor a 
wild, impish polo pony like Tony. Sometime in his youth when 
perhaps he had been a carriage horse on some farm, he had 
been abused for on his shoulder he bore the scars of old galls 
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allar. He wasn’t a clever horse or a spirited horsj 
i one. He was always just a kind, patient, oldl 
3 .\y, at thirty years of age with his joints stiffened 
mostly gone, he was marooned on an island in 

___ 6 f a roaring flood such as the county had not seen in 

half a century. I wished it had been one of the others. 

# As I took hold of Tex’s halter, for the first time without her 
giving an indignant toss of the head, Bob came up out of the 
darkness and rain and mist with the light. He was carrying a 
long rope. 

T thought,’ he said, ‘we might need this to get over to the 
island to get the horse off.’ 

I told him the missing horse was Old Red and that I’d better 
take the other two to the barn before they turned completely 
panicky and uncatchable. 

Tex led easily enough. She wanted the dry safety of the barn 
and Tony followed as always at her heels. Prince, despite the 
fact that, like all Boxers, he hates getting wet, trudged along 
beside us, his ears down and his stub of a tail pressed low in an 
effort to get it between his legs. Bob went off through the water 
to check on the cattle on the high ground. On the way back 
the roar of the flood seemed to grow steadily louder. After the 
two horses were safely in the barn, I discovered on my return 
to the field that the water was still rising. 

Far off through the rain the faint glare of Bob’s torch as 
he checked the cattle and in the light from the two cars I 
could see the stream of logs, trees and driftwood moving swifdy 
down on the surface of the current, but I couldn’t see the 
island or Old Red. 

I waded into the water and was joined presentiy by Bob 
but as the water rose deeper and deeper above our ankles and 
it was clear that we were never going to make the island. 

Then out of the mist, the willows of the island emerged but 
there was no island. There was only swift flowing water 
covered with leaves, bits of sod and branches. And then out 
i r\* St ’ catc hing the light from the cars, appeared a 
ghostly Old Red. He was walking up and down, whickering 
°ud enough to be heard above the sound of the water. 

1 called out to him and he stopped, looked towards me 
then started in my direction, but as soon as he reached 

ceper water he turned back to the island and the shallow 
water. 

Qr.T- 1( i re i, Wasn5t an y wa y to £ e t to him. The water had risen 
on die whole of the farm there wasn’t a rope long 
r* P er mit us to reach the island, and even with a rope 

thn >M~] 0l Iu^ 0llr wa * st > there wouldn’t be much hope of getting 
g t ie torrent. Knowing horses, I knew that even if you 
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there was small chance of getting a horse in ai 

qw'y° u - I 

ted to him again and again and each time tn^ 
sorted towards me and each time when he got into < 
ie turned back to the island. 

Meanwhile both Bob and I were drenched. The water ran 
inside our jackets and down our bodies. Prince, miserable in 
the dampness, crouched beside me. At last I gave up. 

‘There’s nothing to do,’ I said, ‘but hope that he’ll stay there 
and that the water won’t get much higher.’ 

And so we turned away with a sickening feeling through 
the rain and water, leaving the old horse where he was. The 
other horses were in the barn and the cattle all safe on high 
ground. There wasn’t anything to do but go home. We had 
hot coffee at Bob’s house and as I said good night to Bob, he 
said, ‘Maybe I opened my big mouth too soon—saying we 
hadn’t anything to worry about.’ I laughed but I knew what 
he meant—that probably sunrise would find most of our corn 
and oats deep under the waters of the big lake. 

By the time I got back to the bridge the planks were under 
water and before I drove across it I got down to make sure 
that the planks were still there and the bridge safe. You could 
not make sure but I got back into the jeep and took a chance. 
I speeded up the jeep and made a dash for it. The water flew 
high on both sides so that together with the pouring rain and 
the rushing water it seemed for a moment that all of us, 
Prince, myself and the jeep were caught in a raging torrent 
of water. The planks were still there and we made it. 

At home Prince and I dried ourselves off and joined Mary 
for hot soup and a snack with all the dogs, who treated the 
wet and miserable Prince with such a resentment for having 
been the chosen one on the expedition that a fight developed 
between him and his brother, Baby. Then I went to bed after 
taking two sleeping pills so that I would not waken in the still 
early hours of the morning and hear the terrible rain and 
think of Old Red marooned alone on the island in the rising 
flood. 

It was nearly eight when I wakened and the rain had stopped. 
The old orchard 'on the hill above my room was streaked with 
early morning sunlight and the red sandstone rock looked 
brighter and the trees lusher and more green than I had ever 
seen them. But in the back of my mind there was a sore spot 
which could not be healed until I went to the windows at the 
other side of the house which overlooked the bottom pasture. 
I had to know what had happened to Old Red. 

It must have stopped raining some time during the night 
for the water had gone down and the surface of the island, 
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vith branches and trees and old boards, was 
flood. But among the willows there was no si; 

C,ed. I felt suddenly sick and in a last hope I thou 
^ ps he is all right after all. Perhaps he’s just around the 
^corner below the slope.’ And I went back to the far end of 
the house and looked out, and there behind the slope, peace¬ 
fully munching bluegrass with the few teeth he had left was 
Old Red, behaving as if nothing had happened. 

After breakfast Kenneth and I climbed into the jeep with 
the dogs and set out for the Conservancy farm. The jeep was 
the only car which had a chance of making it. We already 
knew the worst for from the Bailey Hill we could see the lake 
—an enormously enlarged lake covering twice its usual area 
with clumps of trees here and there barely visible above the 
water. This time we couldn’t get through the lower road at 
all. Not only was the road under ten feet of water but Charley 
Tom’s pasture was under ten feet of water also. The bridge 
structure was out of sight. 

So, turning round, we took the only other course of reaching 
the Conservancy farm; we took to a rutted abandoned old 
lane and the open, soggy fields and somehow we made it. As 
we came over the crest of a slope we saw the full extent of the 
disaster. All the oat fields and half the corn land was covered 


by water and here and there in low spots in the field there 
were great ponds of water as big as small lakes. 

This was, in reality, a disaster. We sat for a time in silence 
looking at the wreckage. It wasn’t only the money loss but 
the loss of the long hours of work and care we had all put 
into these fields. 

Then Kenneth said, ‘There’s a new milk can bobbing on 
the edge of the current. We might as well salvage some¬ 
thing.’ 

So together we set to work to get that solitary milk can out 
of the swirling torrent. It was not easy but by the use of long 
tree branches and poles we manoeuvred the floating milk can 
to a point where, wading in up to his hips, Kenneth salvaged 
it. He fastened it to the back of the jeep and we climbed in 
and set out for home. There wouldn’t be any recompense in 
cash for the damage done by the waters of the lake; we rented 
the whole farm from the state with the gamble that some day 
there might be just such a flood. And anyway money is poor 
recompense to a good farmer; he wants his crops and the 
satisfaction that goes with raising them. 

ror three weeks most of the Conservancy farm remained 
under from five to twenty feet of impounded water, kept there 
to prevent its menace from being added to the already dis¬ 
astrous floods on the Mississippi. When the water went down 
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lot one living thing remained but only the de<j 
and fence posts and driftwood scattered acr 
&/fields. Even the trees were killed along with the'* 
rpW and elderberries that filled the hedgerows. We hd 
\ lost our crops, but we had to clear the fields of their 
desolation. What little corn or oats remained on dry ground 
v/as growing but looked pale and yellowish in the water-soaked 
ground. 

And elsewhere on the upper farm more rich wheat was 
beaten to the earth to mildew and smother the precious 
seedings. The bluegrass behaved in water-soaked earth exacdy 
as it did in time of drought. It grew tough and went to seed 
early and it was possible to clip it only on the high ground. 
Everywhere else in the fields, the power mower bogged down 
and had to be pulled out. 

Good farmers are by nature optimistic; otherwise the un¬ 
controllable vagaries of Nature—the floods, the droughts, the 
plagues of locusts—would long ago have discouraged them 
and the world would have been left starving. We were no 
different from other farmers—we hoped that the great flood 
had marked the end of the persistent intolerable rains. 

We were wrong. June passed into July and still the rain 
continued, not simply showers or simple rains but cloudbursts 
coming sometimes twice a day. Even the fish ponds, fed from 
tight sod-covered land and springs, overflowed their barriers 
and big trout and bass escaped into the Clear Fork and the 
lake below. Came time to fill the silos with grass silage and 
we began cutting and hauling but quickly found that every 
tractor had to carry a log chain so that we could pull each 
other out of the mud, a minor disaster which happened ten 
or fifteen times a day. Twice the big John Deere dug itself 
into the mud up to its belly and a string of four lighter tractors, 
chained together, could not drag it out. In the end with four- 
by-fours chained to its giant wheels it succeeded in lifting itself 
out of the mud. 

Somehow the silos got filled with the lush, heavy alfalfa, 
brome grass and ladino, but even the grass was so filled with 
moisture that it had to be wilted a long time before it could 
be safely put away. Weeds grew in the corn and more wheat 
was beaten down in the fields of which we had been so proud. 
The oats which remained grew more and more lushly and 
all but the tough, stiff-stemmed new Clinton variety were 
beaten to the ground while weeds began to grow up tnrough 
them. 

Then the weather turned warm but the rains continued and 
at night when the air cooled the whole valley was blanketed 
in heavy white mists which appeared at sundown, rising in 




writhing veils above the trees. For days the 
-nore like Sumatra or Java than midsummer ^ 

/ Rust appeared for the first time in our experience 
£ning wheat and mildew on the leaves and fruit of 

-j*ees. Some of the grapevines began to die back from the 

tops, a sign that their water-logged roots could no longer 
stand the lack of oxygen and the wetness of the earth. Three 
times the vegetable garden was replanted and three times 
drowned out, sometimes standing for days under three or four 
inches of water. 

Then came a brief respite which in itself was very nearly 
a disaster. There was no rain but in its place there was a 
brilliant, burning sun accompanied by hot winds which burned 
the moisture out of the topsoil but not out of the subsoil 
where the water still soaked the roots of all vegetation. It 
baked a crust over open ground and burned the over-lush 
leaves of the crops. At night the moisture still rose from the 
soaked ground in heavy blankets of fog. It was as if now it was 
the earth rather than the sky which was raining. 

Somehow we managed to combine the wheat, although we 
lost from five to fifteen bushels per acre of wheat literally 
beaten into the earth by the torrents of water. Except for 
thirty acres of good oats on the highest ground, the crop was 
ruined. In the heads there was no grains at all but only chaff. 
And from over the rest of the Middle West there arose a cry 
that drought was ruining the corn crop just at the crucial 
moment of tasselling and pollenization. Because there had 
been so much rain the corn had set shallow roots on the surface 
of the soil and now suddenly that surface had been burned, 
baked and hardened. 


But in our valley even the short, vicious heat was only a 
delusion. As it came time to make hay and clip the bale straw, 
the rains began again, not simply rains but the old cloudbursts. 
Ragweed grew higher and higher in the standing straw and 
the hay, partly dry and then soaked, rotted in the fields. 
Weeds everywhere grew like the fierce tropical growth that 
overwhelms setdements and plantations in a few weeks in the 
Tropics when the batde against them is relaxed for a season. 
I he whole farm, usually so neatly and proudly kept, acquired 
a dishevelled, unkempt, half-tropical appearance. 

And so it went, on and on, through the end of July and 
then August and well into September. There was no hay¬ 
making season at all, even for the second cutting, and when 
there was a day or two of sunshine the hay, dried during the 
ciay, became drenched again each night from the moisture 
nsing out of the water-soaked ground and from the heavy, 
damp fogs which settled each mght in the valley. At last we 
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iay which was still damp. Some of it moulded 
^ted and turned brown and a little came thro 
green hay which we always made in a summ? 
vaguely reasonable. 

ly the pastures and the new seedings gave us any pleasure 
or satisfaction, for they were lush and green but even this was 
small compensation for all the lost labour and seed and fertilizer 
and the depression which arose from the sight of wet hay and 
weed-choked cornfields. The buckwheat planted later on wet 
ground produced a bumper crop but few farmers take pride 
in lowly buckwheat and the season was so wet that the bees 
could not even work the blossoms. 

And then presently in the beginning of September the rains 
stopped and miraculously two weeks of hot weather day and 
night set in, and suddenly the corn, after dawdling along all 
of the summer, began to show signs of ripening and making 
a crop. The soil began to dry out for wheat ploughing and that 
miraculous resiliency which preserves farmers against utter and 
paralyzing despair began to assert itself. 

Gradually the season began to recede into the past. It was 
becoming the 'old season.’ It was time now to plough and fit 
for wheat, to clip the bluegrass pastures and the weeds for the 
last time in the evil year of nineteen forty-seven. With the 
turning of the first furrow the pride which was humbled began 
to rise again. The fields were full of moisture and the ploughing 
was easy. The earth turned over behind the plough, dark and 
crumbling, and you smelled already the wheat harvest of the 
coming season which you knew would be the greatest harvest 
we had ever known. The lime trucks began moving across the 
remaining worn-out high pastures raising visions of deep, thick 
clover. In the desolated oat fields of the Conservancy farm 
and on the poor strips of the Bailey Place the sweet clover 
stood deep and rank. The new season had begun. 

One more disaster in the 'Bad Year’ still iay ahead— a hard 
frost with a clear, full moon which burned the alfalfa and the 

? rapes before they were ripe and covered all the landscape of 
'leasant Valley with glittering white rime. For a moment our 
pride rose again, even in a bad year, for our corn was ripe 
and hard, while to the west of us in real corn country thousands 
of acres of com had been frosted while still green and soft. 
And then came the warm, clear weather of October, brilliant 
with the deep green of the new springing rye and wheat and 
the burning colours of the forest. From brilliant blue skies the 
sun shone all day long while the work for the new season went 
on its way and all hearts sang. 

What was past was past but 1947 would go down among 
the legends of our valley as the ‘Bad Year,’ the worst year 
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\of us, even old Mr. Tucker who was over nind 
lived all his life in the valley, could remembS^ 

: proud again of our fields and we would feel acj 
Satisfaction when other fields looked worse than our 
Dut after the bad year it would always be a pride that 
was not quite so confident. 
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XVI: SPORTSMEN’S PARADISE 


For the pursuit of farming is in some sense a luxury. . . . 

The earth yields first of all to those who farm of necessity, 
but she yields also the luxuries of life. And though she 
supplies good things in abundance, she suffers them not to 
be won without toil, but accustoms men to endure winter’s 
cold and summer’s heat. . . . And the land helps in a measure 
to arouse a liking for the strenuous activity of hunting ... it 
affords facilities for keeping hounds and at the same time 
supplies food for the wild game that preys on the land. 

—Xenophon 

T here is no greater beneficiary of good agriculture and 
proper land use than the sportsman. As a member of 
the Ohio Conservation Commission which devotes itself 
to the propagation of fish and wild life and as a farmer who 
recognizes that the benefits of wild birds and animals on a 
farm far outweigh the liabilities, I have pushed a good wild 
life programme at Malabar and as far as possible in Ohio and 
other states. 

I am not much of a hunter. I can say honestly that I have 
never shot anything, beyond a couple of poisonous snakes, 
except lions, tigers, leopards and panthers, and then without 
much enthusiasm and only out of politeness when the animals 
were beaten out for my own benefit when I was the honoured 
guest at an Indian shooting party. Even then, at the last 
moment, as a tiger or a panther appeared out of the thick 
jungle I fired with reluctance to kill an animal so beautiful, 
despite the fact that in most cases the beast had been driven 
and cornered because it had become a menace to the local 
communities, by killing goats, cattle, dogs, and sometimes 
people. I am, however, a great fisherman and enjoy fishing in 
any fashion from a bent pin and string method on upward. 
Catching any fish from a minnow or a sluggish carp to a 
barracuda gives me a much greater excitement than shooting 
a big Mysore tiger. 

I do have, however, no objection to the great pleasure 
derived by scores of sportsmen in shooting and hunting and 
recognize that in some instances, where natural controls have 
been° upset by the advance of civilization, the shooting of 
certain predatory animals at least becomes a necessity. In 
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ehar in North Bengal in the wild jungle country j 
\s reach the foothills of the Himalayas, the \ 
leopards and panthers is so great that if it" 
trolled, life on the farms and in the villages would 
le impossible. In that wild and beautiful country the 
state elephants go out each day to kill panthers and leopards 
much as we go upon a campaign to exterminate rats. Fortunate¬ 
ly or otherwise, leopards and panthers do not exist in Ohio 
and Ohio is what I am writing about. Indian and African 
life is another story. 

Our Ohio State Conservation Commission has long re¬ 
cognized the fact that Ohio has a special problem among the 
States. Except for a few counties, it is a largely a rich, agricul¬ 
tural area, but it is not agricultural alone, for distributed over 
the entire state are great industrial cities like Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Youngstown, Akron, Columbus, Dayton, Toledo, 
and a whole second chain of smaller, industrial cities like 
Lima, Canton, Springfield, Mansfield, Massillon, and so on. 
This means that at least half or more of the eight million 
population dwells in or near cities. This same population, 
almost evenly dispersed, has need of recreation and sport which 
must come largely from agricultural areas, often enough 
intensively cultivated. 

The problem of the Commission concerned with fish and 
wild life is largely one of providing sport and recreation for 
millions of city and suburban dwellers. Partly with the aid of 
experts and research men and partly the hard way, the 
commission has set up gradually a permanent policy based 
primarily, not upon artificial hatcheries, but upon natural 
habitat and food. This policy in turn is largely dependent for 
its success upon proper land use by the farmers themselves, 
upon proper disposals of industrial and city sewage wastes 
and upon the establishment of head water lakes as fish breeding 
areas and of suitable parks, sanctuaries and game propagation 
areas. 

The fight against pollution of landscapes and streams is one 
that has been going on continuously since the beginning of the 
industrial revolution and the parallel growth of our great 
cities and is continuing with increasing intensity. Eventually 
it will be won on the grounds of health if for no other reason, 
but also because the time is not far distant when, with an 
increasing population and a decreasing fertility, the world and 
this nation in particular will no longer be able to afford (if its 
living standards and high level of diet are to continue) the 
vast waste achieved by the funnelling of our mineral and 
elemental fertility into our great metropolitan areas and thence, 
as sewage and garbage, into our streams and rivers. Pollution 
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j and lakes by industrial wastes is at all times inea 
\ gradually the average citizen is becoming aw# 

Je principle that streams and lakes belong t8 
and that industry has no more right to dum^ 
^dessed wastes into the streams than the citizen has to 
^ump garbage and chamber pots out of the windows on to 
the sidewalk. The two cases are exacdy parallel but it will 
require a long battle, even at this late date, to win this struggle 
for human decency, health, and civilization against lobbies, 
vested interests, and even short-sighted and greedy Chambers 
of Commerce. 

The Ohio policy of establishing headwater lakes, farm ponds, 
fish and game sanctuaries, and propagation areas has made 
considerable progress in Ohio. Sites for headwater lakes and 
ponds are chosen in suitable areas with regard both to water 
supply and distribution. These provide spawning areas and 
refuges for young fish which later grow into big fish within the 
area or find their way into other lakes and adjoining streams 
to grow into big fish and good sport for the dwellers of our 
big, congested cities. They also provide other benefits, for the 
policy includes the purchase of land surrounding the lakes, to 
provide recreation areas for all those devoted to outdoor life. 
Hot-dog stands and honky-tonks are rigidly excluded. The 
ponds and lakes and the marshy areas surrounding many of 
them, also serve in some degree, to help raise the lowering 
water table of the state—a condition which has caused great 
concern to industries, to cities, and even to farmers who, in 
certain areas of this well-watered state, are forced to haul 
water to their live-stock for periods as long as six months of 
the year. 1 

Perhaps the most fortunate thing ever to have happened to 
the State of Ohio was the establishment, following the terrible 
and disastrous flood of 1913, of the Muskingum Valley Flood 
Control Project. Its establishment more or less paralleled that 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority and its immense benefits, 
alike to sportsmen and taxpayers of the area, follows out the 
parallel between the two projects. 

As the name implies, the district was set up to prevent the 
recurrence of a flood which in the area in 1913 caused some 
forty millions of property loss and damage as well as the loss 
of scores of lives. In one sense the project was revolutionary for 
it sought to control floods at their source rather than by 
expensive and futile dams, levees and other means at the 
bottoms of rivers—a costly and hopelessly ineffective pattern 

1 The serious economic and health aspects of the underground water problem 
in Ohio and in other states is discussed at length in the author’s earlier book, 
Pleasant Valley . 
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very recently was followed consistently byyfK^ 
l|pr Department and Army Engineers. As in the case of 
H|A)\?hich sought also to control floods at their source, 
vgwt with much opposition, nearly all of it hidebound drijl 
%,?qis^ss. As in the case of the TVA wisdom and intelligence 
\V0n the battle after a long, hard fight. 

The flood control plan resulted in the construction of 
fourteen dams along the stream beds of the principal tributaries 
of the Muskingum River. All but two of these were, after 
another long battle, established to create permanent pool 
levels or lakes, with allowance made above the permanent 
level for impounding flood waters. Finally, the areas surround¬ 
ing the lakes were set aside as recreation areas and for develop¬ 
ment into state forests. Thus, after a long struggle against a 
combination of ignorance, reaction, lobbying, and influence, 
there emerged the Muskingum Flood Control District. It 
could have been developed further to create even greater 
benefits along the lines of the TVA but as it stands, the man¬ 
made district provides what, with Lake Erie and the Ohio 
River, is one of Ohio’s greatest assets. 

The dams and lakes served to impound flood waters 
absolutely and in a year or two virtually paid for themselves 
in prevented losses to property holders, farmers, insurance 
companies, and municipalities located within the area. In the 
spring of 1947 when in most of the area more rain fell in a given 
period than in the great disaster of 1913, the dams impounded 
easily all the flood waters and there was not a life lost nor one 
cent of property damaged. The efficacy of a joint federal, 
state and local watershed development, managed autonomously 
by a local control board of able citizens proved its great 
benefits in a score of ways. The District has had too little 
publicity and its effectiveness is still little known outside the 
state. This is a pity for it is a pattern which could well be 
followed with great benefit on most of the secondary watersheds 
of every state in the nation. It is a pattern, I believe, which 
eventually will be accepted and put into use on most of the 
watersheds of the nation, but much must still be accomplished 
in the realm of education and the abolition of ignorance and 
reactionary sentiment. 

Not only has the District proved a great economic asset, it 
has also proved a paradise for sportsmen and a huge recreation 
area for the dwellers in our great Ohio industrial cities. The 
whole area is hilly and largely wooded and is that beautiful 
combination, so rare in the world, of rich farm land, inter¬ 
spersed with woods, hills, marshes, and wild country. It is a 
natural habitat for game and fish. The Conservation Com¬ 
mission leases from the district the hunting and fishifig rights 
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benefit of Ohio sportsmen and develops these 
__4on with the District authorities, 
il^iin the area, both in the wooded country and the 

out to neighbouring farmers, the principles of_ 

.tap/use are followed and enforced. Reforestation of worn-out 
^eroded farms is proceeding rapidly and much of the area is 
being put back into grass land. No skinflint or ignorant farmer 
may lease any land from the District for the conditions of land 
use are set up in every lease, and, if these are violated, the 
lease is automatically cancelled. 

The imposition of these rules of good land use have already 
had a great effect upon the fish and wild life populations of the 
area. Siltation from eroding farms is the greatest source of 
stream and lake pollution—greater even than that of sewage 
and industrial pollution—and as the district owned land has 
become properly managed, the rate of siltation has declined, 
not only removing a peril to the dams and artificial lakes, but 
bringing about a decline in the carp and mud-fish population 
and an increase in the game fish population. The bare eroded 
hillsides are covered by trees, the more possible slopes with 
grass land and the rolling farm land is terraced, contoured, 
limed at the expense of the district and treated according to 
intelligent agricultural principles. 

One of the facts overlooked frequently enough both by 
sportsmen and farmers, is that game animals and birds will 
not stay on eroded and depleted lands. No living creature, 
including man, recognizes so well as wild birds and animals 
the barrenness of worn-out farms. As regions begin to be 
farmed out, even though they return to a tax-delinquent state 
of wilderness, game will move out, into more fertile areas, 
leaving the wrecked countryside to complete and desolate 
loneliness. Perhaps a few squirrels or deer will remain in the 
deserted areas which are wooded and a rabbit or two but that 
is about all. Even the bird population of worn-out agricultural 
areas declines, and as every sportsman knows these desolate 
areas provide poor picking. 

In certain areas where a poor agriculture has worn out or 
is wearing out the land, the wholesale slaughter of wild life 
on the roads has become a serious problem for game manage¬ 
ment. It is only lately that research authorities have established 
the fact that the slaughter comes about because the wild life 
migrates to the roadside at night to feed off vegetation which, 
efien enough, is growing on virgin land or on soil heavily im¬ 
pregnated by the lime and other minerals coming from the stone 
used to surface the roads. Both taste and instinct tell them that 
the roadside vegetation is far richer and healthier than that 
growing in the depleted farm fields on the other sideof the fence. 
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□f the perpetual problems facing the Ohio Gomj 
isplacement of the wild rabbit population^ 

4 BJe today that the town and suburban popular 
far exceeds the rural population. As Ohio farmK 
^nDhr^ny regions has become depleted, the rabbits have moved 
in upon town and suburban gardens where forage is not only 
easier to obtain but is of a much tastier quality owing to the 
use of minerals, fertilizers, and composts in more intensively 
cropped garden areas. Maintaining any sort of rabbit popula¬ 
tion for sportsmen in the fifteen or more deforested and 
agriculturally worn-out counties of southeastern Ohio has 
become a permanent problem which appears almost insoluble 
although these counties are the wildest in Ohio and many of 
the depleted farms have reverted to the state of complete 
wilderness. Virtually the only rabbits in the area are confined 
to the town, village, and suburban districts. If rabbits are 
trapped and sent into the wilder parts of the area, they quickly 
disappear having undoubtedly moved out of the area 
altogether or into the gardens of the districts where there is a 
concentration of human populations and good agriculture is 
practised in the form of gardening. 

Both research and the amateur observation of sportsmen 
has proven beyond all doubt that abundant fish and game are 
linked directly to good agriculture and to proper land use. 
Fortunately, the sportsmen’s organizations of Ohio have come 
to take official recognition of this principle and have given 
both approval and support to the policies of the Commission 
to co-operate with the farmer and to establish food, habitat 
and proper conditions for living and propagation rather than 
to follow the old expensive and unsporting practice of 
artificially hatching, breeding and raising game and fish to 
be put in the field or stream the day before the season opens. 
Not only does such a system cost the sportsmen sums amounting 
to three or four dollars per bird or fish in licence money, but 
it provides tame pheasant which offer less sport than many 
of the wilder Leghorn chickens at Malabar. In the case of 
hand-fed hatchery fish, it frequently produces a bass or a trout 
which will virtually follow you along the stream bank waiting 
for a hand-out in the form of a fly or a plug. Unfortunately 
there are among the hunters and fishermen of the United 
States a good many who are not sportsmen at all but what 
might be described as ‘chicken killers’ and ‘bent-pin’ fishermen. 

In the field of abundant fish and game in heavily populated 
but good agricultural areas, I have had much experience 
while living in Europe. At our small farm, less than twenty- 
five miles from Paris, and in the surrounding region of the Oise, 
there was always an abundance of quail, pheasant, partridge* 
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pricer, and even wild boar were a common sight wit 
* T of the Eiffel Tower and the Sacre Goeur. The strejqr 
area provided some of the best trout fishing i 
. (We were indeed able to take trout and salmon" 
from our sitting-room window out of the stream which 
flowed against the foundations of the house.) The same could 
be said to be true of the country surrounding almost any city 
in France, Germany or Austria. The abundance of fish and 
game, existing at virtually a level representing maximum of 
potentiality, existed in those European areas because there was 
sufficient cover, natural or artificially created, a good 
agriculture and no flood or siltation from eroding farms. 

The same conditions could be established almost anywhere 
in the United States, even in the most thickly populated areas, 
if our agriculture were better and if steps were taken to provide 
the conditions under which wild life may live and propagate. 
In all of Europe there are no clean, wire fence rows, idiotically 
burned over or moved two or three times a summer. In their 
place are hedgerows or stone walls overgrown with vegetation 
which provides food, cover and nesting places for birds and 
other wild life. In the great wheat and sugar-beet areas of the 
Valois where the pheasant and partridge shooting is famous, 
small strips and patches are left deliberately here and there 
in the fields to grow up in briars and shrubbery as refuges. 
Often enough they are planted artificially to shrubs and trees 
and ground cover which provides food for wild life. The farmer 
does this for three reasons: (i) Because he recognizes the great 
value of an abundant bird population as a control of insect 
pests. (2) Because the birds he protects and feeds provide him 
with sport and a rich and delicious addition to the family 
larder. (3) Because, when the shooting season opens, he 
frequently reaps a considerable harvest of fees charged for 
shooting rights on his place. The old square-field farmer 
with his burned-over fence rows has not only caused much 
damage to agriculture and soil in the United States, but he 
has also been the worst enemy of sportsmen and wild life 
generally. 

With all of the above facts and elements in mind, the Ohio 
Commission has set out upon a long range policy similar in 
its fundamentals to that pattern which has, in European areas 
similar to that of Ohio, with large populations in regions 
shared by both big industrial cities and agriculture, succeeded 
in producing a w r ild-life population at maximum of potenti¬ 
ality; or in other words a raradise for real sportsmen. 

Occasionaly some mechanical or technological development 
arrives in a highly populated or agricultural area which, proves 
a menace to wild life. The development of the automobile and 
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sequent slaughter of wild life along the high r« 

: of fthese. I 

bflier and perhaps more serious menace has devetpfL™ 
>J y in Ohio with specific relation to the pheasant popu- 
—----- Most of Ohio’s pheasants exist in the agriculturally 
rich flat western and northwestern portions of the state. It is 
typicai ‘pheasant’ country, save that in some areas there is 
insufficient cover and that many farmers follow the old habit 
of burning over fence rows. At one period, some eight or ten 
years ago, the size of the pheasant population and the ex¬ 
cellence of the shooting threatened to rival that of South 
Dakota. From that period onward, however, the pheasant 
population has been declining and sportsmen have made more 
and greater complaints. 

Many things—rainy springs, bad winters, and one or two 
other factors entered into the decline in the number of 
pheasants, but investigation seemed to confirm the fact that 
the greatest damage had been done not by seasonal conditions 
but rather by technological changes introduced into agri¬ 
culture and changes in agricultural programmes. 

About five years ago many of the farms in the area began 
to turn from a wholesale programme of corn farming to 
putting out larger areas in grass, mostly alfalfa. This was 
partly so because alfalfa, when dried artificially and sold as 
supplementary high protein feed for hogs and poultry brought 
at retail sale as much as 75 to 80 dollars a ton. In the case of 
the more intelligent and informed farmers, the change was 
made from one crop or short rotation farming in order to 
increase the organic content of their soil, which through 
persistent row-crop farming had become so depleted that the 
flat ground was becoming more and more like cement and 
ceased to dram properly even through the most complicated 
tillage systems. Under the new alfalfa industry, the existing 
fields were enlarged and what little shrubbery and wild cover 
remained in them was destroyed. 

All of these changes were detrimental to pheasant main¬ 
tenance and propagation, but the real reason for the decline 
wj* a pure , ly technological one—arising from the wav the 
alfalfa was harvested. In order to obtain the highest protein 
content and therefore the highest price per ton the farmers 
began mowing the first cutting of alfalfa from two to three 
weeks earlier than in the past, thus catching the hen pheasants 
when they were nesting before the young birds were hatched 
and able to escape; and they began mowing alfalfa at night 
when m the darkness even the bewildered hen was rarely able 
to escape the destruction which fell upon her nest and eggs 
Investigations showed loads of green alfalfa filled with slam* 
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pheasant hens caught while nesting. One lot 
fed which contained 27 dead birds. This, of 
/not only the death of 27 pheasants, but a minimum of 
young birds which would never be hatched. It is not 
aimcult to see how great was the holocaust created by the 
new Farming practices. 

The situation created a dilemma for the Ohio Commission. 
Obviously it was impossible for the Commission, or the sports¬ 
men s organizations or indeed the government itself, to forbid 
larmers to continue an enterprise which increased their in¬ 
comes by as much as 50 per cent. It was equally unlikelv that 
gentle persuasion would have any effect worth consideration, 
j. j e commission could do only two things, both of which it 
aid. (1) l o increase the number of its own purchases or leases 
upon land which could be used as refuges or pheasant pro¬ 
pagation areas. (2) To pay fanners in the area to set aside a 
small acreage each year to be put into sweet clover or other 
crops which went unharvested or which were not harvested 
until alter the hatching season when hen and young birds 
were able to take care of themselves. 6 

The programme has only been inaugurated and its success 
IS as yet undetermined. That it would help the situation on a 
reasonable and economic basis is certain but that it would 
restore the old abundant pheasant population remains to be 
seen. Certainly, many a farmer, by providing small shelter 
and nesting areas on his land, could do much toward in- 
creasing sport and outdoor recreation for himself his friends 
and many an office or industrial worker from the cities! 
Whether they will do so or not also remains to be seen. 

the . least important step taken by the Ohio Commission 
has been the contracts made with individual farmers and land- 
owners to maintain their farms as game refuges and pro- 
pagation areas. The contract provides for the maintenance 
or establishment of proper cover and food plantings for wild 
life and frequently for the establishment of farm ponds with 
™ ding areas ° f cover - Lately emphasis has been placed 
upon good articultural practices since these auto- 
madcahy produce abundant fish and game populations just 
as bad practices reduce populations. J 

ofT™!fn Ure ’ aU g °° d f f, rmers ^gaged in a good programme 
of land use automatically produce conditions favourable to 
the potential maximum population of fish and game. Some 
farmers and landowners with the tastes and instincts of sports- 
5 «“**"** voluntarily lay emphasis on the side of 
Wld life and take measures which have greatly increased 
game and fish population within a comparatively short space 
of time. Among the Ohio farms at proper land use with 
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r*e/ natural topography with its combination of_ 

marsh, springs and streams with productive agricuF - 
tTiral land interspersed among them had inherent advantages 
and these have been steadily exploited and improved. 

In the beginning the 140 acres of woodland scarcely pro¬ 
vided shelter for more than a few birds and a few squirrels 
since the whole woodland area had been heavily pastured for 
years and consisted entirely of large mature trees with the 
ground beneath bare of cover or tree seedlings. As such the 
woodland provided little or no cover or shelter for wild life. 
The first and most effective step taken was simply to fence the 
cattle and sheep out of the area and allow the bare, sometimes 
gullied earth to grow again the natural, thick cover which 
was normally characteristic of our beautiful, virgin, hardwood 
forests in Ohio. Once the step was taken, nature provided the 
cover with a rush. Ferns and wild flowers came back in abund¬ 
ance and with them hundreds of thousands of seedlings of the 
native trees, among them hundreds of these important nut and 
food trees—the beeches, the walnuts, the hickories and the 
lovely dogwood, with its white blossoms in spring and its 
scarlet berries in the autumn. New wild grape seedlings 
appeared and flourished and the Solomon seal berries and the 
creeping partridge berries began again to spread. (We did 
not agree with the advocated forestry practice of cutting out 
dogwood and wild grape, both of which contribute beauty as 
well as food for wild birds and game.) 

The results of allowing nature instead of undernourished 
sheep and cattle to take over the woodland have been satis¬ 
factory and in some senses miraculous for in a period of eight 
years, the woods have regained that almost tropical appearance 
which the first settlers found on entering Ohio. In spring the 
woodland floor is carpeted with great patches of white, purple 
and yellow violets, trilliums, Dutchman’s breeches, Canadian 
lilies, Wild Bouncing Bet, bloodroot, and wood anemones. 
The cover has grown so thick that, in portions of the woods, it 
is impossible to see a deer a few feet away in the undergrpwth 
and during the summer months it is possible to lose oneself 
completely. There are many seedlings trees of valuable timber 
—white ash, red, white and brown oak, walnut as well as the 
less valuable beech and maple which have grown to a height 
of twenty feet or more since we protected the woods. 

And with the regrowth of the cover, the wild life has returned 
in abundance. In the daytime one is aware that the thick 
undergrowth is filled with small birds and animals and at 
night an electric torch turned in almost any direction catches 
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of some pair of wild eyes. Bjonne Bremer, a 
spent two or three nights in 
Ferguson Place on the edge of the 
:ep because of his curiosity concerning the 
woods surrounding him. The beam of his electric 
torch revealed raccoon and skunk, rabbit and opossum, fox 
and deer. 


Below the Ferguson woods lies a marshy area through which 
Switzer’s Creek follows a meandering course. It is known on 
the farm as the Jungle because some of the deeper parts are 
completely impenetrable. There are springs everywhere and 
numbers of wild apple trees and of the beautiful and fragrant 
wild crabs. Everywhere there are thickets of blackberries and 
wild black raspberries scattered among a considerable amount 
of valuable second growth timber. It is a perfect game refuge 
and propagation area, especially since it adjoins the restored 
fertility of the rolling bottom fields of the Fleming and Bailey 
Places. And we have added to its protections by bulldozing 
down into its depth old trees and brush and great bundles of 
rusty wire fence. These are quickly overgrown with blackberry 
bushes and elderberry bushes so that they become citadels 
unassailable by dogs or even by foxes. The Jungle is alive 
with wild life, for added to all the other creatures which 
frequent the higher woodland, there are mink and muskrat 
as well as red-winged blackbirds and wading birds, the king¬ 
fishers, the common heron and a pair of great blue herons 
which stay with us the year round. And in spring, all the wet 
ground is a mass of great tropical green skunk cabbage leaves 
rising above the bright gold carpet of the marsh marigold. 

Occasionally during the raccoon season the hounds get out 
of hand and run raccoon into the sacred propagation area. 
Almost invariably the pursued raccoon follows the same tactics^ 
heading for the Jungle to take refuge inside the great and 
impenetrable tangles of brush and old wire fence where in perfect 
safety they can thumb their noses at the baffled hounds. 

The efficacy of the tangled piles of wire fence as a refuge 
last summer provided the scene of a comedy in which a flock 
of sparrows and a sparrow hawk were the principal actors. 
1 he sparrows had been feeding on the ripening wheat in an 
adjoining field when the sparrow hawk appeared overhead. 
At the signal of alarm, the sparrows headed for the tangle of 
wire and once safe inside, chattered and swore at the hawk. 
As soon as he was gone to some neighbouring high tree they 
returned to the feast in the wheat field. Within a little ’time 
the hawk again dived toward them and again they took refuge 
m the pile of old fence, chattering and swearing. While I 
watched, for a period of perhaps twenty minutes the comedy 
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leatcd three or four times until at last the disco 
lew away for good. L 

ie course of changing the landscape at Malawi 
e shape but the size of the fields was altered "•iWitw- 
' e . ant taking out many old fence rows that bordered the 
. fashioned square fields. Many of these had long since 
oecome hedgerows, grown up in berries of all kinds and 
some sassafras and wild cherrv trees up to nine or ten 


. , . and wild cherry trees up to nine or ten 

inches in diameter. The destruction of these ancient fence 
rows with their thick cover was recognized as a serious loss 
to wild Iiie protection since it not only destroyed cover, nesting 
places and shelter but also the means of moving from one part 
ot the farm to another without coming into the open field. 

To compensate for this destruction regular plans were laid 
out to leave here or there in the new and larger fields, patches 
of shelter. In many fields of the originally neglected and run- 
down farms these patches already existed in wet land or on 
the edges of the gullies where stones culled from the fields 
had been heaped in piles about some ancient 40-ton glacial 
boulder ^— -- 1 ^ - 


Many of these copses were left as they were and 
encouraged to thicken. They represented only a minute per¬ 
centage of withdrawal from production of productive land and 
we felt that by maintaining and increasing the shelter for bird 
hfe we were actually making a gain through the power of 
wild birds to control insect pests. 

We left not only some of the existing patches of shelter and 
cover but actually constructed, after the fashion I learned in 
France new patches of shelter located more strategically than 
some of the original patches. One patch was constructed about 
the heap of great glacial boulders we bulldozed out of the 
fields and piled together in a great heap. The areas surrounding 
the farm ponds planted m game cover and food plants have 
been described elsewhere. Even the small area surrounding 
the pond at the Big House is frequented by all sorts of wild 
hfe including wild duck, although the pond is only fifty feet 
from the house, the big, dairy barn and all the hub-bub which 
surrounds the two establishments. Much of the garden at the 
Big House is planted to ornamental and flowering shrubs 
among them viburnums honey locusts, mountain ash, doc- 
wood flowering crab, and standing honeysuckle all of which 
provide quantities of food for botli animals and birds The 
shrubs are mterplanted with cedars, arbor vitae and Pfitzers 
whose thick evergreen foliage provides a windless andsnowks 
shelter for birds throughout the worst winter weather This 
ogether with a good supply of grains, is undoubtedly one of 
the reasons why some naturally migratory or semi-ndgratoiy 
birds stay with us throughout the winter. g y 
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7^3 tank in the wide expanse of the lower Bei^.y 

/ |||p at^me a natural gathering place for wild life almtitytl™' 
( utonenl \ it was established even before the willows oVWJ 
p^^^tatipn had been planted on its edges. Rosa MultifeJaL 
x^pl^ntations together with the willows are making of the drain¬ 
age tank a thick protection for wild life. I visited it only today 
and the mud around the edge (for the water level is low in 
the late autumn) was covered with the footprints of deer, 
raccoon, and pheasant. 

A plentiful supply of water is a necessity in any good 
pheasant territory. In northern Ohio I have seen dozens of 
pheasants in dry weather drinking from the water troughs 
between the railroad tracks where engines, passing at full 
speed, scoop up water on the run. As a train approached 
they would scatter to adjoining fields only to return later to 
what in a dry, hot summer was probably the only and certainly 
the cleanest water supply within miles. 

As a partial replacement of the old, demolished fence rows 
the banks of dynamited drainage ditches are being utilized as 
shelter and as passage from one field to another. Planted with 
willows and Rosa Multiflora, the areas immediately bordering 
the ditches become thickly overgrown very quickly. Elderberry , 
wild black raspberry and blackberries follow with the result 
that in short order wild life has both plentiful food and shelter. 
The willow roots serve also to tie together the loose soil on 
the edges of the ditches to prevent caving in through frost 
action. The willows themselves serve to evaporate thousands 
of gallons of water a year. 

Certainly the virtues of Rosa Multiflora in any wild life 
or good land use programme, deserve a paragraph. It is an 
extremely hardy and thorny rose resembling the common 
eglantine save that instead of trailing it has a thick, upright 
sturdy growth. It has long been used in the Deep South for 
quail shelter and food. After a few years its growth becomes 
so thick and thorny as to be impenetrable save for small 
animals and birds. Within the past few years it has been 
greatly promoted by the U.S. Soil Conservation Service for 
two reasons, (i) As a hedge substitute for fence along the 
borders of curving strips and contours where it is difficult to 
build substantial permanent fencing on a curve. (2) As game 
cover, food, and protection as a passageway from one part of 
a farm to another. 

An experimental planting made at Malabar produced at the 
end of three years a hedge effective enough to turn cattle. In 
another two or three years the hedge will turn even a razorback 
hog. Each year it sends up more and more shoots which turn 
woody and extremely thorny within a year. The rapidity of its 
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depends largely upon soil and climate. In the ( 
g season of the Deep South it will grow and tl 
/twice as rapidly as in our part of the country. ^ __ 
truke the old osage and ‘bodark’ hedges it does not grow 
r tree size to rob the adjoining field of moisture and fertility'. 
Any tendency of the rose to spread out into adjoining fields can 
easily be corrected by running a plough furrow along both sides 
of the hedges. It has other virtues as well as those of hedge and 
shelter for it produces immense quanties of small rose pips 
much appreciated by quail, pheasant and other wild birds 
during the hard winter months. Its virtues on the score of 
beauty are not to be overlooked; its foliage, very thick, is a 
deep green in colour, its growth vigorous and it is not subject 
to blights or insect attack, at least in our area. In June it 
produces great panicles and sprays of tiny white roses each 
centered by a large cluster of gold-dusted anthers. 

Gradually we are working out a programme of multiflora 
rose not only for use in game shelter and food patches but as a 
means of replacing expensive permanent wire fencing. As time 
and labour permit, we shall plant all newly constructed fence 
on both sides with Rosa Multiflora and by the time the fence 
deteriorates over a period of ten years or more we should have 
thick growing fences with the forgotten fence virtually encased 
by a woody, thorny wall on both sides—a barrier which is there 
" forever. This rose hedge is extremely hardy. It ignores the 
winter and in one case where fire got accidently in the hedge 
and destroyed a short stretch of it, vigorous new shoots came 
up immediately to replace the old. Within two years the damage 
was completely repaired with no mark of the fire damage 
remaining. Quite naturally the rose grows better on good land 
than poor but in the case of poor land, a mulch of barnyard 
manure quickly repairs the deficiencies of both minerals and 
moisture and a rapid, quick growth follows immediately. 1 

All the measures taken at Malabar and at many other farms 
in Ohio have been inexpensive; indeed in many states, as in 
Ohio, food and shelter plants and trees are provided free by 
soil conservation and fish and game agencies. And in many 
states the survey and planning of farm ponds is done without 
cost by state wild life agencies; some even provide heavy 
machinery and labour to accomplish the actual construction. 

At Malalmr we look upon all these measures as economically 
profitable. They xepresent, it is true, a revolution away from 
the old square held, clean wire fence row, over-draining, 

i Rosa Multiflora is being more and more widely propagated by the Soil 
Conservation nuiseries and by other government and state agencies. Any soil 
c onservation agent or any state fish and game commission or the U. S. Wild Life 
Department, Washington, D,C., can supply information regarding it. 
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'fe, pound-foolish American agriculture, but 
re has worn itself out, destroying itself more qd 
agriculture in the history of the world. And not 
destroyed soil and wild life but very largely it 
lized the farmer, made a drudge of his wife and driven 
his children off the farm into the cities. There are spiritual and 
aesthetic values to good farming just as there are brutal 
economic ones, and all contribute to a good agriculture, good 
land use, good and healthy citizens and above all, happy ones 
with minds which are intelligent, alert and adventurous. 

I can think of no greater contrast to the life of any good, 
well-managed farm, where game and wild life play a large 
part in the picture, than that of the old square field, clean 
fence row school of farming, with the fields stretching fiat to 
the horizon without a tree or shrub, or a wandering willow- 
bordered stream to obstruct the view, with fields that are 
lifeless save for the crops grown upon them. And there can be 
no greater contrast in our own hilly country to a good, well- 
managed farm in proper land use teeming with life than the 
miserable worn-out gullied acres of a poorly used farm abhorred 
even by the rabbits and the wild birds and the field mice 
because it is a miserable, depleted tiling. 

At Malabar the life of the children and young people is one 
long excitement not only because of the burgeoning fields and 
the livestock but because of the wild things which exist there 
in abundance. There is swimming, there is good fishing. There 
are thick woods that become in the mind of a small boy the 
jungles of the Congo. Who can gauge the delight of the heart 
of a child at the sight of a young faun or of a big red fox squirrel 
scattering about under a hickory tree gathering nuts for the 
winter? Or the pleasure of a boy with his first big trout on a 
line? Or the excitement of his first shotgun as he trudges across 
a field behind the beagles? If you have never seen the look in 
the eye of a small boy as he says, Top, what do you think I 
saw? Six deer! In the bottom pasture! 5 you have missed 
something. 

All of these things go with good farming and a good life and 
they go, too, with keeping the best of young farm boys and 
girls on the farm where, by the nation and the world, they 
are desperately needed. 

But beyond all that there is an ever broader purpose behind 
the men and women who are working for proper land use, 
for wild life, for a wider and better understanding of the 
pleasures of which nature can provide in such abundance if 
helped only a little. Speaking broadly, it is a goal which seeks 
to. make of the whole American countryside, even in our 
thickly populated industrial areas and within a few miles of 
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cities, a world in which the streams and lak 
clear and filled with fish, where there is wil^ 
lance and there are trees and hills and hidden : 
leys where city people can get away for a little * 
^concrete pavements and subways and the noise 
stench of motor traffic. 

Have you ever stood by the toy farm at Bronx Park Zoo and 
watched the faces of children from New York tenements who 
are seeing their first lamb or baby pig? Go there some time and 
watch. The sight will tell you far more than all the words set 
down here. In that moment of his first encounter with that 
lamb or baby pig, something has happened to the child which 
will remain with him all his life. 

I have lived in France and Germany in thickly populated 
areas where sportsmen had good sport almost at the limits of 
the city, where farms were green and rich, where the streams 
were filled with trout, where there were green fields and 
forests in which to lose oneself as remotely as if one were in the 
depths of the Rockies or the Jungles of Sumatra, where there 
there were no deserted, wretched farms empty of all life. 

It can be done, here in my own Ohio, with its great cities 
and its big population. The change is coming about as farmers 
learn better how to use their land and real sportsmen lose the 
idea of slaughtering game wholesale, of cutting farmers’ 
fences and leaving his gates open and shooting his cattle. The 
whole of this state or any state can become a sportsman’s 
paradise and an area of clean streams and beautiful forests 
and rich, productive farms to be enjoyed not only by the 
prosperous farmer who loves his land but by the city dweller 
seeking escape and relaxation from the pressures and arti¬ 
ficialities and nerve-wracking cities. The change will be 
profitable for everyone in terms of economics, of sport, of the 
spirit and in terms of real civilization. 
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XVII: MALABAR JOURNAL 

Summer (2) 1945 



I was tired of the idle and turbulent life of Paris: of the 
crowd of petits mailres, the bad books printed with official 
approval and royal patronage: the cabals of the literary 
world. 


-Voltaire at Ferney 


^ugust 10: The construction of the pond has turned 
out to be a bigger job than any of us including the 
engineer and the caterpillar driver anticipated. It is 
always like this, especially with myself who is always inclined 
to be optimistic and brush away small difficulties. Although 
it was not yet finished, the water was turned in today in order 
to make the fill in the old course of the stream. It will take a 
week or ten days to fill up the whole of the big pond. Next 
spring we plant the borders with wallows, French poplars and 
shrubs that give shelter and food to game of all kinds'. 

This evening we found Harry and Naomi’s pet gosling in¬ 
specting the big caterpillar and making curious peeping noises 
of excitement. She is half grown and very friendly, the sole 
survivor of three Harry and Naomi hatched from eggs sent 
by Charley’s brother. The foxes got one and one drowned 
(literally) —a strange fate for a gosling. I bought her on the 
spot and brought her up to the big house where she will be 
safe from ‘varmints.’ She is very tame and keeps peeping all 
the time. By common consent she is called Inez after Inez 
Robb of International News. There is a certain resemblance 
in the way she talks back. 

.Gilbert and Bea, the turkeys, seemed puzzled by Inez and 
apparently unable to decide exactly what she was. They 
circled her for a long time making curious gobbling noises. 

Today I heard from Hatch in Mexico. He is a remarkable 
fellow. McEvoy did a piece about him in the August Reader's 
Digest. It was good but there is much more to the story of the 
remarkable things he accomplished on the Indian farms and 
v villages and is now accomplishing among the miserably poor 
Indians and peasants of Mexico. I met him first in Baroda 
where he had come to discuss with the old Maharajah and 
Krishnamacharia, the Dewan, a programme of agricultural 
* reform in the villages and farms. He is a fundamentalist and 
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th one Indian village teaching sanitation 

/short time by the installation of latrines and treati 
and marshes, he eliminated hookworm and in the 
fry season at least the malarial mosquito. He brought in 
Italian bees, and white leghorn chickens to cross with the 
hardy native chicken which is very close to the wild jungle 
fowl ancestor of all chickens. He brought in good Karachi 
bulls and he-goats. Within three years he had, in his first 
Mysore village, revolutionized the health and the economic 
status, and even the culture of the village. Not the least im¬ 
portant and beneficial accomplishment was the organization 
of villages co-operatives which packed and shipped eggs, honey 
and cheese to Madras and Bombay and the bigger near-by 
cities like Bangalore and Mysore City. The crossed chickens 
laid four to five times as many eggs as the original half-wild 
stock and the eggs were of better size and quality. Packaged, 
they sold from ten to twenty times the price formerly received 
in the local markets. From among the bright boys of the village, 
he selected six whom he educated in the plan so that they in 
turn went to other villages, reorganized them and taught other 
bright boys to accomplish the same results. Some such plan 
is as necessary in our own South and Southwest where much 
of the village and rural population lives below the level of a 
European peasant, and many of the people on the level of 
Indian peasants. A good many people, talking big about this 
country, forget this population which is a very large one. 

We are in the middle of the sweetcorn season and our own 
plantings have furnished us and scores of friends and neighbours 
with some the best sweetcorn Tve ever eaten. The variety is 
Golden Cross which in our soils seems to produce both abund¬ 
ance and excellent flavour. I have never seen corn so well 
filled out. The fat, sweet grains run to the very top of the ear. 
Whether it is because of soil, of variety, or because the weather 
has been exceptionally favourable to pollenization I don’t 
know. Very possibly it is a little of all tluree — which is just 
another argument for sound balance in agriculture. 

It isn’t only our friends and neighbours who have benefited 
by the glut of sweetcorn but our furred and feathered friends 
as well. The woodchucks and the raccoon and possum have 
been growing fat on it. The corn grows close to the Jungle, 
the wooded swampy area which we keep closed as a game 
propagation area and at night possums and coon raid the 
patch. In the daytime the woodchucks help themselves. I’ve 
caught a fat woodchuck on the job two or three times. He 
pulls down the whole stalk and gorges himself, running his 
fine, sharp teeth along the rows of grain exactly as a person 
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rn, turning it over as he eats. If he can get th 
om the stalk he will sit up and hold it in his pawl 

—a comical sight. ^ 

TVe also caught the slow-witted, slow-moving possum work- 
g on the corn at night. He seems to finish up the partly eaten 
ears which the woodchuck and raccoon leave on the ground. 

That bespectacled rascal, the raccoon, has his own fashion 
of eating and is as selective as a gourmet in choosing his ears. 
He doesn't pull one off and eat it unless it is exactly to his 
taste, neither too green nor overripe. He goes along the row 
husking ears until he finds just what he wants and pulls it 
off, husks it, and eats it on the spot. Apparently he considers 
sweetcorn fresh out of the husk sanitary enough for his finicky 
tastes and does not carry it to a brook or spring to wash it 
first as he does with most things he eats. His habit of partially 
husking ears to find one to suit his taste is annoying for he leaves 
part of the ear open to the attack of insects. Also he is always 
operating in direct competition because he selects exactly 
the ears you want yourself. Moreover he gets people into 
trouble. 

Day before yesterday Bob asked, £ YouVe lived most of 
your life in the country. Can’t you tell by the feel of an ear 
of sweetcorn when it’s ripe?’ 

' ‘What. do you mean?’ 

‘Well, somebody’s going through the sweetcorn pulling part 
of the husk of each ear to see if it’s ready.’ 

‘Listen!’ I said, Tf you’re out to lecture, go and tell it to the 
raccoons!’ 

While I’ve caught possum and woodchucks at work on the 
sweetcorn I’ve never caught Stinky Raccoon no matter how 
carefully I’ve approached the sweetcorn patch or operated an 
electric torch. He always hears me first and scuttles into the 
corn or the thick alfalfa nearby. I never take the dogs on my 
after-dark excursions to the corn patch for fear that a mother 
raccoon has her family out teaching them how to steal sweet¬ 
corn and select only the best ears. No animal is more attractive 
or comical than a young raccoon. 

In the daytime pheasants and quail clean up the corn left 
uneaten by the fuiry animals. Usually at this season the young 
of both are pretty well grown but still stick together with the 
hen. 

I don i know how much corn the wild things take and I 
don t much care, especially in a season like this when the corn 
grows m such abundance. Planting a couple of extra rows will 
provide for them all and a couple of rows is a small share of 
the abundance at Malabar. It’s a small enough reward for 
the job the quail and pheasant do on the insects. 
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jpw\i4: Went to Miami University yesterday to 
ech) It the Summer Seminar on the need of decentr^ 

htmarish industrial cities. It was a long trip—170]_ 

cM/in hot weather but it was worth it—nearly all the way 
3 gh rich agricultural country, most of it very well farmed. 
The corn in the flat country has come on remarkably con¬ 
sidering the cold wet spring. Some of it was the finest corn 
I have ever seen, very different from the drought ridden com 
of last summer. Some fields looked like great blocks of lush 
green food, an even, thick, dark green with a layer of pale 
yellow tassels on the top like frosting on a cake. The occasional 
sight of a rich field of middle-western corn was one of the 
things I missed during all the years of life in Europe. 

The pastures were not so good, none of them indeed as 
good as our own, but of course most of the rich region is not 
really forage or dairy country but corn and hog country with 
some beef feeding. However I did not see a single herd of 
feeder cattle, which certainly does not augur well for the beef 
supply—only half a dozen steers here and there which I suspect 
were all ear-marked for private consumption through dubious 
channels. 


The campus of Miami University, one of the eldest state 
colleges in Ohio, is very beautiful. By some stroke of fortune 
it seems to have escaped the buildings and architecture of the 
awful period from about 1885 to 1915. The old buildings have 
taste and scale and line and the new ones are beautiful, mostly 
in the style of Williamsburg. The trees, as everywhere in Ohio, 
are magnificent, all save the elms which are dying tragically 
of one of the two diseases that have attacked elms everywhere. 
It will be tragic if they go the way of the chestnut. 


Note: A later study of the trees affected by the elm disease 
shows a definite relationship between the incidence of the 
disease and the falling water table of Ohio. The trees affected 
are all in paved city areas or in those areas where the water 
table has fallen seriously. Most elms are water-loving trees 
and the deduction is that as the water supply fails the tree is 
weakened and falls a victim to disease. The same situation is 
true regarding the white ash, one of our most valuable trees 
which is dying off as it attains a height of thirty feet. The 
failing water table is a direct result of poor farming and 
forestry practices. At Malabar where owing to the geological 
formation, the w r ater table has been fairly static and has been 
greatly improved by soil conservation and forestry practices, 
there has been no vestige of the elm disease and the white 
ash flourishes in abundance. 


Late that afternoon the students were shouting arid singing 
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. Jirate the capitulation of Japan—not yet definitJ 
tly lertain. All the way home we kept the radio of tfL^ 
^-Ariition, listening to the cloud of confused reports}?!^ 
v - --Wrs from Berne, Tokyo, Guam, Chung King, London, 
fantastic world when a car driving along a road in 
Ohio is in communication with the whole of the world. And 
on top of this the Atomic bomb! 

Tried out today the new ‘Scotch 5 plough sent me by Roger 
Keyes. It is the type of plough much used in the British Isles 
and almost entirely in French Canada. Both Jim Cook and 
I who tried it out are enthusiastic. It is longer, slimmer and 
the mould-board has a more acute curve than our conventional 
mould-board plough. It also has a deep notch just behind the 
point. Its real value is that it actually breaks up sod or stubble 
rather than simply turning it upside down and burying it. 
With the simple adjustment of the Ferguson tractor it is possible 
to make it do any kind of job you want. I started ploughing 
a poor field on the Bailey Place, part mammoth clover and 
part weeds which have been twice mowed during the summer 
with the residue left on the surface of the ground. There was 
a thick accumulation of decaying organic material, with mould 
and bacteria and weeds for perhaps the first time in years since 
Bailey stopped using organic material and depended entirely 
on chemical fertilizer. Also the ground underneath, although 
almost like cement in texture because it contained no humus, 
was moist and friable. With the Scotch plough properly ad¬ 
justed I was able to ‘layer’ the decaying residue into the starved 
soil—not turning it over and burying it to be smashed down 
by the weight of the earth and the implements passing over it 
during the fitting of the ground but sandwiched in upright 
sections, running vertically so that with a disking all the decay- 
ing rubbish will be thoroughly mixed into the poor, cement-like 
soil. . This will check almost completely the erosion which is 
inevitable even on flat ground with soil totally devoid of 
organic material and life. 

^ All this is the first step in bringing soil like that on the 
Bailey Place back to life and productivity. The layering with 
the Scotch plough followed by fairly deep disking, plus chemical 
fertilizer and some barnyard manure and the invaluable con¬ 
servation of moisture which allows life to return to the soil 
will increase the yield of that particular field by at least r-oo 
per cent in one year—which is a great increase but less im¬ 
pressive when one considers that the production base of this 
field was less than five bushels of wheat per acre. With other 
fields on the Bailey Place where we have jumped wheat pro¬ 
duction from under five bushels to thirty-five bushels, the 
process was more clumsily and less efficiently accomplished 
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the Scotch plough. In French Canada tl: 
no market for our conventional mould-board r 
ming the Scotch plough I can understand wera 
that Kenneth, Bob and Jim may become converts 
T r , . 1 fc to . sh ift over once they have used the new plough. 

It also stays m the ground on gravel mounds and in bare hard 
subsoil far better than the conventional plough. I am ploughing 
as deeply as possible, between ten inches and a foot! in orde? 
whinh 1 ^ UP as ,™ uch as 1 oan of our minerally valuable subsoil 
wmnVt s ° meb .“ e s potentially more fertile than some of our 
worn-out topsoil. Quantities of humus added to it make it 
strong, alive, and highly productive. 


August 15: The new plough continues up to expectations. It 
is especially valuable on land which has been freshly limed as 
instead of turning the lime over and burying it seven to ten 
inches deep (where it remains until the lancl is ploughed again) 

depth™ thC lmC VCrtlCalIy mixing k '« th the soil to filename 

h cT C had a curious , and interesting experience with-the 
effect of lime on production and fertility. The 160 acres of 
the Conservancy Farm is bisected by a state road which is 
usually dry-surfaced with limestone and occasionally with the 
meal glacial gravel. In midsummer great clouds of dust rise 
from n with the passing of each car and drift across the fields 
The land is potentially good land but farmed out and in four 
years we have raised production enormously by the use of 
ime, sweet clover and the great amounts of humus from the 

th< \ pl .°? ghed - kl cornstalks and oat straws which 
the mechanical picker and combine leave on the field In 
other words nothing is taken off the field but the grain of the 
oats and the ear of the corn. None of the content of straw 
cornstalks, sweet clover and weeds are removed from the fields 
—only the gram which draws heavily on minerals. In addition 
the straw and cornstalks draw approximately 90 per cent of 
heir bulk out of sun and air anS this added 7 to tL soHlu 
the too Per cent return of both minerals and bulk from P the 
g owth of all the sweet clover and weeds. Naturally this has 

LimW d f thC ° rga ^ hKmU f C01 ! tent of the soil enormously. 
Liming, of course, did much to improve the growth of everv- 
thmg on the fields, particularly the legumes. ™ 

c.-jr cou P le ° f ye?rs ago Bob proposed protesting to the state 
highway authorities regarding the vast clouds of dust which 
m dry weather rose from the road and blew across our fields 

them nn i S the w r ?r P? fine dust until the first rain wasted 

a lo?,S e f an - ^jestingly, I said, ‘Why do that? We’re gating 
a lot of free limestone quickly available to the crops.’ ■ 
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ervation has shown that this is true. The pr| 

Ire from the northwest and all the fields south 
toad show the effects of the cover of limestone 
evident from a distance of about seventy-five fee 
^road itself and diminishes gradually to the far side of the 
field. Occasionally before a rain the wind turns to the south¬ 
east and carries the dust across the fields on the north side of 
the road. Here the evidence in the growth and yield of crops 
is even more striking but only on a narrowly limed strip next 
to the road. There is no doubt about the benefits the fields 
receive from the dust. It is also probable that the dust contains 
also valuable trace minerals from the pulverized glacial gravel 
which is sometimes used for surfacing the road. In any case, 
both crops and weeds on the fields bordering the road are 
among the healthiest on the whole farm, even in comparison 
with the fields where we have worked intensively in restoring 
humus and minerals. 

Just came in from looking at the sows which are all having 
pigs about the same time, and found a new litter of ten just 
born. There may be more which would be a fine record for a 
gilt with her first litter. As each pig was born, it stood up, 
shook itself and went immediately to feeding. Hogs are very 
remarkable animals in their intelligence, adaptability, and 
natural vigour. It is easy to see why they can go wild and 
survive easily. A sow could travel right across country with 
her litter, taking care of herself and family, feeding them, 
watering them, defending them from dogs. Sometimes here they 
do take to travelling. It is the worst thing about them. I find 
them among the most sympathetic animals on the farm. There is 
certainly nothing more amusing than a smart, clean little pig 
with his curious face and bright intelligent almost human eyes. 

Usually we buy pigs to follow the steers but this year Bob 
thought they would be scarce and high-priced and bought 
ten gilts from Vane Close and a boar from the Areharts. He 
was right. Pigs are almost unfindable and black marketeers 
are going about in trucks offering $25 a piece for weanling 
pigs—a terrific price. 

It will be good to see subsidies, price ceilings and all that 
nonsense done away with and the return of abundance and 
the process of produce finding its own sound price level. That 
is the only way to cure black markets. There is no other. It is 
also the only way to achieve quantity food production. I 
doubt seriously that in a free production market the prices 
would have been as high as some of the ceilings that have been 
imposed and would have been 200 per cent less than some 
black market prices. Certainly all green vegetables would have 
been cheaper. Day before yesterday I stopped in Springfield 
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i&^ket to buy sweetcom and a watermelon. The sweij 
&bl, a dozen and the smallest watermelon Si.25. 

“iric^s unheard of, even in the first World War when thv^v- 
jlo price ceiling. Tomatoes are selling wholesale at S1.50 
isket and peaches at $8.00 a bushel. Yet OPA officials 
have the face to tell the public that living costs have not 
increased more than 15 per cent. Each of these items represents 
a jump in price over 1939 prices of 100 per cent to 300 per cent. 
Ask any housewife whether the cost of feeding her family has 
not doubled in the items where production has not been 
limited to too low ceilings and are at the moment virtually 
unavailable save in the black market where in the case of 


poultry the city price, if poultry can be found, is up 300 per 
cent. And poultry has been 85 per cent in the black market 
since the very beginning because no farmer, let alone a big 
poultry feeder who buys feed could possibly produce poultry 
at 28 cents a pound. The regulations only resulted in driving 
all those who observed ceiling regulations out of business. 

Two farmers in Southern Ohio have just been fined and 
sent to prison for butchering and selling poultry and meat at 
black market prices. This is the drop" in the bucket of the 
sensational war promised by the OPA against black markets 
and highly publicized by the newspapermen and writers 
employed by the OWL What a farce all this government 
control of information, prices, etc., has been— not because 
it could not work but because it has largely been in the hands of 
theorists, incompetents and the sweepings of professional 
classes—lawyers, writers, and professors. I find few individuals 
more contemptible than the small-fry New Dealers who have 
gone from government job to government job in the last 
twelve years—always taken care of, through the NY A [National 
Youth Administration], OWI, OPA, WXYZ and all other 
conflicting and overlapping agencies. Few of them had put 
in a full day’s work since 1933 and on the score of efficiency 
or ability the score is even worse. It is a whole class, such as 
European bureaucracy has known for a couple of generations, 
but it is new here. No wonder that one of the strongest 
expressions of contempt in the French language is the word 
fonctionaire which translated means no more than bureaucrat. 
Its meaning in common French usage is a small-minded, 
incompetent fellow, pompous and self-authoritative, a goid- 
bricker without initiative or much ability, who is always 
taken care of by government political machinery. Too many 
of them wangle their way into posts from which under Civil 
Service regulations it is almost impossible eventually to dis¬ 
lodge them. The French look upon such bureaucratic service 
as a kind of WPA which it is. 
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stigma acquired by the New Deal bureaucrat ■ 
Original meaning of the word in this country, foita 
ent services such as agriculture and forestry th& 
kcellent, intelligent, and devoted servants of the p(Wer- 
z le last twelve years many words will need re-definition 
_.flong them the words ‘bureaucrat’ and ‘liberal.’ Both have 
been debased from an honorable status and meaning. 

While Fred Herring’s machinery has been working on the 
new road above Pleasant Hill lake, we have done some horse- 
trading for the use of the big bulldozers. Fred has a farm near 
Lucas and we have traded the use of our combine and hay- 
baler for the heavy road machinery. The balance runs against 
us but the extra payment we consider an excellent investment 
and a considerable economy. 

Today (Sunday) there were two big fourteen-ton bulldozers 
at work, one on the old-line fence-row between the Bailey and 
the Fleming Places and the other busy with a scoop building a 
drainage pond on the Bailey Place. 

The fence-row had been in existence for perhaps a hundred 
and thirty years and after years of neglect and tenant farming 
had become virtually a jungle pile, including a half-ruined 
fence, piles of glacial ‘niggerheads, 5 old rubbish as well as a 
thick growth of poison ivy, elderberries, blackberries and wild 
cherry and sassafras trees as much as twelve inches in diameter. 
We wanted it out of the way because it prevented us from 
running long strips and contours across both farms from one 
township road to another, a distance of a mile or more. The 
prospect of clearing it out of the way by hand appeared very 
nearly insuperable and extremely expensive. Very likely it 
would have taken two or three men all winter, hacking 
digging, wrestling and when they had finished the job would 
still be unsatisfactory. We figured that it would cost us at least 
a thousand dollars. With the fourteen-ton bulldozer the story 
was quite different. 

The big affair moved in about ten in the morning and went 
to work moving along the fence-row. With no effort at all it 
pushed over and uprooted the twelve-inch trees. Its big blade 
scooped up the old ruined fence, the underbrush, the rocks 
and rubbish and pushed them down into the swampy part of 
the Jungle where the great piles of rubbish make wonderful 
shelter for wild game. (No dog could dig his way into those 
tangles of old wire, roots, branches and rubbish and it is doubtful 
if even a fox could make much headway through them ) 
Everybody was on hand all through the middle of the dav 
watching the operation and all the kids had to take turns 
riding on the seat high up beside the tough and capable driver 
who manipulated the big engine as if he were playing a pipe- 
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three o’clock the job was done and the drivi 
he big blade up and down the road smoothing 
j old fence-row to the level of the fields on each\^^ 
^behind not a rock or a root. In four hours the place 

.-clean as if there had never been any line fence on the 

site. The job cost exactly sixty dollars. Three hours and sixty 
dollars for a job that would have taken three men (if you 
could have found them) all winter at a cost of a thousand 
dollars or more! 


When he had finished, the driver moved up to the bottom 
bluegrass pasture on the Fleming Place and went to work 
levelling off the last vestiges of the steep high millrace which 
had once fed the mill owned by Ceely Rose’s father. It had 
bothered us for a long time because its sides were too steep for 
pasture mowing and each year grew up in coarse weeds. The 
job took him about forty minutes and he went off across the 
fields to the paddock across from the Big House to clear out 
the rocks and trees and underbrush of an area which was 
neither forest nor pasture but only a mess. We wanted it for a 
calf paddock because there was shade there and spring water 
and it was near the barn. After two hours more the big bull¬ 
dozer had cleared the paddock and left it ready for seeding 
with all the rubbish pushed deep into the adjoining woods for 
game shelter— and again a job that would have taken three 
or four men all winter was done in a couple of hours at a 
small fraction of hand-labour costs. 

Meanwhile the other bulldozer with a great scoop attached 
was doing another job in the middle of the bottom fields on 
the .Bailey Place. There the swirling waters of the melting 
glacier had formed a hollow some twenty or thirty acres in 
extent with no drainage oudet. All around the area the land 
rose to a height of twenty or thirty feet. In the centre of this 
bowl lay a smaller flattish area in which each winter the water 
collected, drowning out all crops and preventing us from 
working the land until late in the summer. Not only was it 
unworkable but it made a weedy, unsightly spot in the middle 
of the neat strips and contours laid out across those bottom 
fields. Any conventional means of draining the area seemed 
out of the question. To have put in tile drainage we should 
have been forced to dig to a depth of twenty or thirty feet 
through the surrounding rim in order to get proper fall and 
we avoid tile drainage whenever possible because it drains eff 
our much desired moisture as veil as much expensive lime and 
fertilizer in solution. In addition we should have had to run 
. c for at least a quarter of a mile, and after it was 

installed, suffer all the troubles and expense of breakage and 
stoppage which go with tiling. 
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\ striving over the problem for two years, inspiraI<£\>F 
memory came to the rescue. 1 remembered sutr^i]l 
pnage tanks used sometimes in Europe and in Indra^^^ 
off flat land. Why not follow that pattern and simolv 
J a dee P lower than the surrounding land, spread out the 
earth excavated over the surrounding area and let the water 
settle into the tank. I did not know whether it would work in 
inis kind of area but with the big bulldozer and scoop it would 
not cost much and it was worth trying. 

So'the bulldozer and scoop went to work and in three hours 
excavated a hole eighty by twenty feet and about ten feet deep 
in tne very centre of the bottom of the bowl. In three hours at 
the cost of something less than fifty dollars the drainage tank 
was completed with all the earth taken out and spread level 
and smooth over the surrounding area. I hope it will work' 
(Note: November 1947. It did work. Water which formerly 
drained into the bottom of the bowl and remained there until 
well into the summer drained into the new pit making a 
permanent pond or tank. Even during the heavy, persistent 
flood rains of the spring of 1947, it reduced enormously the 
amount of water standing on the field, even though the tank 
filled to the top and over-flowed. At wheat plowing time we 
were able to plow to within two or three feet of the edge of the 
tank and the ground was moist, as it should be, but not wet. 
Fortunately, most of the water which formerly stood in the 
basin has found a natural drainage outlet through subter¬ 
ranean gravel, apparently blocked until the pit was dug We 
planted Babylonica willows at intervals of six to eight feet 
along the edge of the tank. These serve two purposes' (i) The 
rapid growth of the intricate roots hold the steep sides together 
preventing cave-ins from winter frost action and prevent any 
siltation. (2) As the willows grow they will in themselves serve 
to evaporate scores of gallons of water a day through their 
leaves thus absorbing much of the unwanted excess water. 
Actually, the tank has become a fourth farm pond in which 
sunfish and big bullfrogs are flourishing. All during the summer 
the mud about the edges is covered with the track; of raccoon 
pheasant, quail and other game which come there to drink! 

As the tank lies in the very midst of a wide open stretch of 
field, we plan next spring to plant Rosa Multiflora, standing 
honeysuckle and other food and shelter plants to give the trime 
better cover and security.) 6<r 


The day was an exciting one and proved beyond much 
doubt the great contribution which modern heavy machinery 
can make towards land restoration and farm maintenance* 
For something less than two hundred dollars we had literally 
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^the landscape at Malabar in a single day as 
j^nto production some thirty or forty acres of whaAagc j 
Jv/been a series of eyesores but useless and unproducfei-l—i 
Without the machinery the same job would have been 
possible or prohibitively expensive. The possibilities in the 
business of reclaiming potentially good land which had been 
misused and exists in millions of acres in the United States, 
seem almost limitless. 

While making the excavation we watched closely the soil 
structure and discovered many interesting things. Perhaps the 
most interesting was the evidence of natural erosion at the 
period between the two great glaciers. At a depth of ten feet 
we found a ten inch layer of what must have been topsoil 
antedating the glaciers or at least topsoil built up during the 
thousands of years that passed between the two glaciers. This 
was buried beneath a mixture of clay and gravel deposited by 
the second gla A er. And of course at the very top level we found 
about three feet of topsoil which had been eroded from the 
surrounding slopes through the effects of a poor agriculture 
in our own times. Nearly all the soil excavated had the deadness 
of soil long water-soaked in which anaerobic action had 
destroyed very nearly all life or at least all life contributing 
anything of value to productive agriculture. 


(Note: Afterwards we ran a field cultivator to a depth of ten 
inches through the layer of dead soil excavated from the pit in 
order to admit air and sunlight which in turn would change 
the action of anaerobic to the healthy aerobic action which is 
so important to productive agriculture. The excavated soil 
was also given a coating of barnyard manure to impregnate 
it with the beneficent moulds, fungi, and bacteria which would 
eventually turn it from dead into living soil and therefore 
productive of life in all its forms. In the following summer the 
soil still showed signs of being dead and unproductive but in 
the second summer it began to come to life and really produce. 
One of the signs was the appearance of earthworms,) 


August 18: Came across a quotation from Thoreau in this 
week’s New Yorker . It was written concerning museums but it 
might well be applied to this half-mad, materialist, decadent, 
industrial world in which we Jive: ‘One green bud of spring, 
one willow catkin, one faint trill from a migrating sparrow 
would set the world on its legs again. The life that is in a single 
green weed is of more worth than all this death. 5 

One might add that all this is true and that it might save 
- the world if the trill from a migrating sparrow could be heard 
above the clamour for higher wages, higher profits, election 
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water closets and automobiles, above all the 
^rialistic things and standards by which man d4 
i which eventually he dies the death of the soul, 

6 f all understanding and growth, in the end, of decfe 
I^An age in which God is represented by the Holy Trinity 
of plumbing, overtime and assembly lines is not a great age, 
unless man learns to use these things for his freedom and the 
growth of his spirit rather than his brutalization. 

In all the oceans of printer’s ink used by columnists regarding 
the Atomic bomb I have seen no mention of its true and 
profound horror—that it is the symbol of the fact of utter 
destruction and negation to which so many brilliant minds 
have devoted their energies. It is appalling to reflect on how 
much of human thought, of spirit, of creative force either in 
the polished beauty of a turbine or the quiet still beauty of a 
garden, can be annihilated by a single Atomic bomb. The 
deepest horror of war is not the death of individual men but 
the destruction of so much that man has striven painfully and 
eagerly to build up in his slow, aspiring climb upward out of 
the steaming swamps of the primeval world. As in an ant-hill 
kicked over by the careless foot of a passer-by, there will always 
be a few ants and a few men to cherish the impulse and the 
aspiration to carry on and build another ant-hill or another 
civilization elsewhere. That impulse and aspiration is the most 
profound justification for the existence both of the ant and of 
man himself. I have heard that a few scientists refused to lend 
their brilliant talents to the creation of the Atomic bomb. 
It is possible that in a centruy or two these men will be honoured 
above those whose names and faces appear everywhere in the 
press today. 

Perhaps it is that the world needs not a dictator or Com¬ 
munism or technology or any of the other materialistic 
doctrinaires of doctrines but another Jean Jacques Rousseau 
who with all the snobberies, and affectations and romanticism 
which followed in his trail like the trail of a comet had as much 
to do with revitalizing the European world of the tired, cynical, 
brilliant eighteenth century as the steely-minded Voltaire. 
Together they and their followers planted the seed of a 
revolution which revitalized the civilization of the world and 
brought man another step upward in the long, slow ascent of 
his development. 

Reason,* machines and guaranteed wages are not enough 
because man does not live by these thing alone and if the spirit 
and nature itself are ignored, they lead him only into the blind 
alley of defeat and eventually of annihilation. Mankind can do 
without plumbing but not without Saint Francis of Assisi. It 
can survive without automobiles but scarcely without the 
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ag experience, wisdom and faith of Saint Aui 
found that man could exist on the bare, mater^ 

J of the Marxian system with its machines and laV^x^_ 
. ,ied Moscow subway but he could not live without the 
writers and the actors and the dancers of the ballet, and in the 
end that he could not live without even the dubious splendours 
of the Orthodox Church. It is simply that in all life on this 
earth as in all good agriculture there are no short-cuts that 
by-pass Nature and the nature of man himself and animals, 
trees, rocks, and streams. Every attempt at a formula, a 
short-cut, a panacea always ends in negation and destruction. 
And the worst violation of all is the negation of the nature of 
man and his relation to the universe and eternity. In that lies 
the whole answer to the eternal and inevitable failure of a pure 
Marxian doctrine. It is like trying to farm by chemical 
fertilizer alone, ignoring the immense powers of rain and water, 
the beetles, the bumble bees, the fungi and moulds, the earth¬ 
worms, and the minute invisible bacteria deep in the soil 
without which the whole scheme of the universe and man’s 
relation to it and his whole life would in the end be annihilated. 
Marxian Communism is philosophically and socially a shallow 
short-cut, cure-all formula and in the natural order of life and 
human nature there is no such thing. Man’s progress towards 
the Light can never be achieved by any mass formula which 
ignores the individual and certain rights bestowed upon him 
by God and Nature. Eliminate them and man becomes no 
more than a brute or another cog in an assembly line. Those 
who believe in industry and technology as the sole means of 
man’s advance and liberation are as far wrong as the Marxian 
doctrinaire. 


Jimmy has talked to Bob and me and decided to stay on here 
instead of returning to school in Cleveland in the autumn. He 
is a remarkable boy, matured, serious as a man of thirty yet 
there is nothing stuffy about him. I f ee l that when I am with 
him I have the companionship of a mature and intelligent man 
yet when he is out with the kids no one of them has such a 
capacity for enjoying himself. He came here when he was 
fifteen to work during the summer to keep in training for 
football and became so interested in agriculture that he came 
back for the Christmas and Easter holidays. The interest has 
grown steadily until this year he has decided to take up farming 
as a career and eventually to have a place of his own. Being a 
bright fellow, he has finished high school in tliree years and 
nas only a history credit to make if he should want to go to 
college. He plans to do it at the Lucas High School. 

This summer he acted as foreman of the other boys and 
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helping in the dairy with Harry who in the sh 
lahpDwer has been in charge of both dairy and p 
put ai month ago Jimmy too 1 "-- 1 ' : “- J J —*- 



over a good-sized dai: 

_ \ single-handed and has done a good job. 

^ HpAs one of those who cannot be deprived of an education 
and really has little need of college. He learns not only from 
books but from the fields, the animals, and the earth itself. 
College on the other hand could not harm him by fixing in 
his mind theories and ideas which in time will become inert, 
outdated and embalmed, for he has a live and growing mind 
like that of both my grandfathers which continued to grow 
after seventy up to the day of their deaths in their nineties. 
And he will escape the specialization which so many of our 
schools seek to impose and which has done much injury to the 
growth and advance of education in this country. It has 
produced too many single-track limited minds which act always 
upon the assumption that the narrow field in which they are 
utterly absorbed has found the key to the universe; and the 
universe is quite a tall order. The worst offender is perhaps the 
mechanical mind which assumes that because it has evolved a 
new carburettor it is final authority upon economics, history, 
philosophy, and God knows what. Any reader can pick out 
without much trouble a dozen such minds among men famous 
in the mechanical-industrial world of America. 

Many of our engineers are great offenders. They believe, 
quite seriously, that steel, cement and logarithms are the whole 
solution to problems of floods and drouths, overlooking com¬ 
pletely such elements as erosion, bare earth, siltation, rainfall, 
the actual value of marshes. There are in America millions of 
dollars wasted in the dams, flood control and water supply 
measures which have become useless after a few years through 
flooding or siltation, because the mind of the man who built 
the dam was limited by cement, steel, and logarithms. As 
often as not that sort of mind knows nothing whatever of 
their ramifications or implications. The most colossal example 
of the limitations of an engineering mind is the billions of 
dollars spent in constructing levees on the lower Mississippi 
to control waters which can only be controlled by forests and 
marshes and proper land use and dams along the tributaries 
and headwaters of the great and turbulent rivers. We have 
only begun to understand that fundamental truth. In the 
meanwhile we have not only lost the vast sums spent annually 
for a century by the nation in building levees but have suffered 
year after year the flooding and destruction of valuable land, 
property and lives. The vast achievements of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority are the product not of a specialist engineers 
mind but of the minds of a handful of really educated engineers 
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Thcsoil man trained primarily as a chemist all too often sees 
soil only in terms of chemistry, ignoring the very principle of 
life itself and the life which is perpetually born of death itself. 
The specialist in botany sees hybrid corn as the panacea of 
corn-hog production. While it increases corn yields by a fourth 
and is resistant to disease, yet even the added yield has not 
kept the annual average yield in our great corn areas from 
declining steadily each year, because the hybrid corn rooter 
and the average farmer have forgotten that the fundmental of 
corn production is still the soil and that the hybrid corn which 
yields 25 per cent more also takes more out of the soil. The man 
who believed after Leibig that chemical fertilizer was the sole 
element in soil fertility ended up with barren fields of the 
consistency of cement with traces of acids. The whole South 
and some of the Middle West is an awful testament of this 
specialized belief. 

Jimmy is certain to escape these errors of specialization 
whether he goes to college or not because he has a live, inquiring 
mind, interested in everything and coupled with it is the im¬ 
mense force of a mind which forgets nothing. 

Last night just at twilight I came upon one of those sights 
which occur now and then in the life of a farm— a moment 
of arrested beauty which brings the satisfaction and delight of 
merely being alive. I had been up on the high Ferguson Place 
looking for a heifer who had hidden herself away somewhere 
in the underbrush to have a calf and as I came down off the 
high plateau I noticed in the evening light what appeared at 
first to be the cattle gathered around the salt block. Almost 
at once, however, I discovered the mistake. They were deer— 
six of diem—a big-antlered stag, three does and two partly 
grown fawns. I stood quite still watching them undl the breeze 
carried my scent downwind. The big buck raised his head and 
looked towards me, stamping his hooves. Then in a second, ail 
six turned and cleared the high fence bordered by barbed- 
wire as if it were no obstacle at all. The flash of their white 
tails was the last I saw of them as diey vanished into the dark¬ 
ening thick woods. 

Ahvays there are deer tracks in abundance around the salt 
block and in the sand along the spring brook at the bottom of 
the deep Ferguson ravine and although I have tried again 
and again to find them this is the first time I had ever seen 
more than a faint, distant shadow' of brown moving quietly 
and quickly through the underbrush. 
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. 20: Back from two days in Detroit where we w/nfVor 
rural reasons to talk with Roger Keyes and otl/^^ 
Ferguson, Inc., concerning new agricultural impleti 
/New Agriculture and with officials of the Stran-Lw^x, 
^ajjjMidiary of Great Lakes Steel Corporation, regarding their 
plans for farm buildings. Growing production has swamped 
us and we need new dairy buildings to house a bigger herd, 
new feeding barns for more beef cattle and poultry buildings 
for several thousand more chickens or turkeys. Harry is 
enthusiastic over turkeys but I remain cynical and dubious. 
They represent a big investment, a low will to live—less even 
than sheep—and a brainlessness that is virtually unexcelled. 
Incidentally, it would appear in the case of many animals 
that the will to live is somehow related to intelligence and to a 
greater internal resistance to illness and death. A ewe or a 
turkey, both stupid creatures, if it feels badly, will simply lie 
down and die with serenity, almost with pleasure. The hog, 
perhaps the most intelligent of farm animals will fight with 
all its wits and spirit against illness and death. 

The steel dairy units, standardized but flexible enough for 
adaptation, have immense possibilities on the grounds of fire 
resistance, durability, moving and general convenience. In a 
short time we have evolved plans for a really modern and 
practical dairy unit, in which the cows would run free in 
covered feeding sheds, partly open all the year round for 
health’s sake, with a milking-parlour where they would be 
fed silage and grains. Hay would be fed actually in the mow 
or storage room itself where they would be walled in by the 
bales of hay and straw. It would of course be a one-storey, 
ground floor mow and as they consumed the hay the cows 
would gradually eat their way out until spring pasture was 
ready. We had the idea of using movable hayracks so that as 
the bales were consumed the racks could be moved back and 
out. Thus they would always be exactly next to the hay so 
that no carrying and little labour would be involved. All the 
mow and feeding shed would be kept bedded all winter and 
the manure removed as the occasion permitted. All of this 
plan has its origins in the mind of H. E. Babcock of Cornell 
University, perhaps the best, most co-ordinated and com¬ 
prehensive mind in American agriculture. 

If our plan works out we shall put the new dairy unit on the 

E lot next to Bob’s house at the crossroads by the red school- 
ouse. It will make an interesting contrast with the older farm 
buildings of the Beck Place just across the road —the one steel, 
fireproof, practical and completely modern, the other modern, 
somewhat old-fashioned, subject to fire and wasteful of labour. 
It seems to me that the need for two or three-storey farm 
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ings has largely disappeared. So far as we are coa 
0 g « ^ only practical way of handling hay ant 
%rage in bales can be stored much more easily* 

)jj>d level than overhead in the huge, high, old-fasmonro- 
s* This is especially true when the bales are kept, as we 
"plan, exactly next to the cattle and actually form a part of 
their shelter. Few things can increase the profits and efficiency 
of a farm so much as modern buildings conceived and planned 
for saving labour and with consideration for modern machinery 
and feeding methods. 

Dr. Borst of the Zanesville, Ohio, U.S. Soil Conservation 
btation, who discovered and developed the use of alfalfa as a 
poor-land oil tat . 


---— —^ uov, ux aiiaua aa cl 

* crc JP> spent all of Sunday with us. We went over the 

whole farm, field by field, and showed him with a good deal 

_ .in in i • i ° 
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or pride the fine thirty-acre field of alfalfa high up on the top 
of the hill on the Ferguson Place on what was only four years 
earlier a barren eroded hilltop. Also the fine two-head-per- 
acre bluegrass-white clover permanent pasture next to it 


. -r pe. 

established on the same sort of land. 


We found a lot more evidence of the ecological fact of the 
effect of minerally balanced soil and abundant organic material 
in relation to disease and insects. The only alfalfa attacked by 
leaf-hoppers is on spots, usually on the flat spots where the 
terribly depleted topsoil remains. Here even our concentrated 
efforts have not yet been able to restore the soil to full life 
and strength. The leaf-hoppers simply do not attack the healthy 
plants on good, well-balanced soil. 

The same evidence showed up brilliantly in the vegetable 
garden where a large plot given over to tomatoes, cantaloup, 
sweet pepper, cucumbers, and late sweetcom exists in abundant 
health absolutely free from insects, blight or disease although 
■no dusting or spraying has been done. The melons are absolutely 
free from the blight which usually attacks them. For the first 
time in our experience we have not lost a single cantaloup 
plant after germination, and this in a patch representing about 
a third of an acre. 


Mo.it ol the time with Dr. Borst was interrupted by farmer 
visitor--, some of whom stayed with us to complete the tour. 
It was the first Sunday without gas rationing and visitors 
descended like locusts upon Egypt. Some came simply out of 
curiosity but a good many v/ere farmers or soil men whom 
I always find interesting and am glad to see. Very often I 
learn much from them. One party I found the most interesting 
was made up of three boys from Clark County, more than 
a hundred miles away, with their girls. They were all under 
eighteen and very much alive, intelligent and full of ideas 
They stayed with us all the afternoon and at the end asked 
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I would come down to Clark County durinl 
■ talk to the 4-H Clubs and the farmers. It is cr 
i<pit/that the future of our agriculture, and therefore! 
1'utute of a large segment of our complex and interlocking 
economy lies in the hands of our young people. With them 
the land-grant colleges, the extension service and the soil 
conservation service are doing a wonderful job. Very likely 
die government money spent on their education is the best 
investment made of government money and its good results 
affect us all, even in the congested areas of our unhealthy 
cities—a fact which too few people understand. 

One of the striking things we have discovered slowly is the 
relation between animal secretions and droppings and the 
germination and vigour of meadow seedlings. Without excep¬ 
tion in the fields where cattle and sheep were allowed to wander, 
the germination and vigour of seedlings is much higher than 
in the fields, even with much better soil, from which they have 
been excluded. This fact is also true on the poor areas where 
barnyard manure has been used. The most striking example 
which caused Dr. Borst to whistle and say, ‘Jehosaphat!’ was 
the cemetery field, once perhaps the poorest field on the 
Fleming farm, mostly steep and rough, which had been 
destroyed by row crops and erosion. Lime, a mixed legume 
seeding, and turning over the field to cattle for two years 
achieved a miraculous result. The seeding, even on the poor, 
bare, mound-tops and steep slopes is fantastically thick and 
vigorous. It is a mixture of ladino, alfalfa and brome grass. 
As we stood in the deep growth talking about that particular 
field, Dr. Borst said, ‘We still know practically nothing about 
these things.’ I do know that if virgin leaf mould topsoil out 
of our virgin woodlots is used alone in the greenhouse or in 
window-boxes, the plants grown in it are feeble and spindly. 
A little lime and a little barnyard manure completely alter its 
character and the resulting germination and vigour of growth 
is astonishing. 

During the middle of the day we, with the help of the kids 
and visitors, drove the shorthorn herd with Blondy, the Angus 
bull, from the Bailey hill pasture to the Ferguson Place to join 
the blue-roan herd running with Elmer, the white Shorthorn 
bull, a distance of about a mile and a half, mostly along 
highways. Everything went wrong—calves got lost, one ran 
back up to the 120-acre Bailey pasture. One of the cows was 
in season which added to the confusion. In order to rescue 
one little two-day-old calf, we had to drive the whole herd 
back so that his mother could find him. Each time we sought 
to round him up, he high-tailed it up over the hilltop where 
he found a clump of bushes or a patch of blackbe* ries to hide 
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^ring out and watching us with comical, very A 
pycs. When we tried to surround him, he wouhf 
& and with his tail straight up in the air take 

I am sure the little stinker enjoyed every minutd'tn n. 
fa hot day and all of us felt like killing him but we couldn’t 
‘Ip laughing. 

As we passed the bottom pasture all the yearling beef cattle 
crowded up to the fence bawling with curiosity and sociability 
perhaps recognizing their mothers of last season or wanting 
to meet their brothers and sisters born this year. In the uproar 
and confusion a white calf got through the fence to join them 
Jimmy, the high-school athlete and Harry ran him down 
on foot and finally returned him to the herd. Harry put him 
in the back seat of Jimmy’s car and sat on him to keep him 
quiet. 

Once we reached the Ferguson Place, Blondy and Elmer 
engaged in a first class bullfight surrounded by admiring and 
very vocal cows of both herds. Blondy, the big Angus is heavier 
and older but Elmer had the advantage of having horns. They 
pushed each other around, bellowing and pawing for a long 
time until Blondy decided he had had enough. He wanted to 
quit but Elmer pressed the issue and finally Blondy simply 
Broke dow r n the heavy gate and set off down the Ferguson 
lane through the thick woods with Elmer behind him. The 
chase continued all the way back to the Bailey Place along 
the highway and over and through fences to the elation of 
the Sunday tourists on the road. 

Finally we gave up and simply put up the gates leaving the 
two gentlemen in the big Bailey Hill pasture. The pursuit 
continued at a slowing pace until dark. We could see them 
from across the valley—big, black Blondy walking ahead, 
willing to call the whole thing off and followed at exactly 
tne same speed by Elmer about ten feet behind. In the morning 
when we passed the Bailey pasture on the way to Cleveland, 
they were eating peacefully side by side without their harems, 
who, with all the calves, were eating rich alfalfa and clover 
on the high, distant Ferguson Place. 

The two bulls have always run together before with the 
combined herds after breeding season, but up till this year 
Blondy was the pusher and kept the younger Elmer in his 
proper place. Apparently Elmer considers himself grown up 
now and will take no more pushing around. Of the two I am 
afraid that for reasons of personality and charm my sympathies 
are with Blondy, the Angus. He is a very gentle fellow with 
great dignity who allows you to come up and scratch his ears 
in the open field. Elmer, the Shorthorn, has always been a 
little dumb and shy e 
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londay in Cleveland for a meeting of the Ma 1 
; on the new farm Cleveland plans to set up od 
in the very heart of the city about two minttte! 
public square. It will be a real farm of about ioo 
unique development among farms and cities in that 
it will be in the heart of the city itself. It will provide a spectacle 
of great interest to city folk, especially the children, and do 
a good deal towards bringing about some degree of under¬ 
standing between city and country people. It is planned also 
to have exhibitions of farm machinery and products of all 
kinds— in other words, to make an agricultural centre in the 
heart of a large area which is one of the richest agricultural 
and industrial areas in the world. 

I have also been made Vice-President of the new association 
which is establishing a new international horse and livestock 
show in Cleveland. It will fall in the week between the Toronto 
and Chicago International and permit exhibitors to show 
during the intermediate week instead of having to lay off. 
Cleveland has great advantages with its auditorium and 
exhibition hall in the very middle of the city adjoining the 
proposed site of the farm, with railway sidings only five 
minutes away. The site of the Chicago show is more than an 
hour’s drive from the centre of the town. I am honoured by 
the two appointments as I am not a Clevelander but live 
75 miles away, down in Richland County. 

We shall be a full household over the weekend with Ramona 
Herdman of Harpers, Freddy Spencer convalescing after 
illness in the Navy hospital in Washington, Mimi Rand and 
Muriel King motoring east from the Pacific Coast and Mac 
coming down from Detroit for Saturday and Sunday. 


August 21: Folly home from Dr. Wadsworth’s with six good 
strong pups. They are beauties with black faces that look as if 
they had been smudged with soot. Knowing her frivolous, 
charming character I was afraid that she wouldn’t be a good 
mother but the type that leaves the babies at home to go to 
the nearest beer-parlour. Just the contrary is true. She is a 
demon mother and won’t leave the pups and turns into a fury 
when any of the other dogs come near. We have set up the 
family in a basket full of straw in the cellar assembly room. 
This suits her fine as every now and then she will leave them 
long enough to run up the stairs to my room to say ‘hello.’ 
She is a fantastically intelligent and sympathetic dog—pretty, 
vain, affectionate, and sociable with eyes that really talk. 

The demand for Boxers is extraordinary. It appears that, 
there are at least ten customers for every pup that’s born. 1 
must say I understand it. Every customer is a satisfied customer, 
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they are the best dogs in the world with childri 
I |a full of kids and they put up with all sorts of pit 
g and pulling. When they can’t take any morq 
walk off, but there is never a growl out of them, 
limi Rand and Muriel King arrived last night to spend a 
couple of days on their way through by car from San Francisco 
to New York. George Rand is at present on Okinawa. 

Certainly no nation in history has ever been defeated as the 
Japanese have been. It appears that MacArthur was made 
for the role of military governor. Some of his communiques 
read as if they were sent down out of a cloud by God Himself. 
It may be that the Japanese will become utterly confused and 
mistake him in the end for their Emperor. Why not? It would 
be a good solution and MacArthur would have no objections 
whatever to being descended from the Sun-God. 

Yesterday in the new pond I came across an almost 
inexplicable circumstance which perhaps an ecologist or a 
botanist could explain although I have never heard one of 
them do so. The new pond was constructed to fill a hollow 
in the fields below the Bailey house and in the deeper parts as 
much as 12 to 15 feet of earth was removed. Most of this was 
filled-in, eroded topsoil from the fields above —the result of 
. years of abominable farming. The record was all there like the 
excavated records of past civilizations. About three feet down 
we came across an old string of blocked tile put there for 
drainage purposes and then six feet below the level of the first 
string we uncovered another that had been put in earlier. I 
doubt that the second string was put in more than thirty years 
ago because tiling for drainage was scarcely in general use 
anywhere before that. And the tiles were of a comparatively 
modern type of manufacture. In other words approximately 
nine feet of good topsoil had moved down from the fields above 
in less than thirty years* (For the past three years under our 
management none has moved.) 

But" the remarkable discovery came on the surface of the 
bare, scraped, subsoil five or six feet further down. There, 
during the last few days, weed seeds have begun to germinate. 
The only deduction is that they have been buried at a depth 
of about twelve feet for at least thirty years and all that time 
have remained dormant. One explanation might be that the 
^eeds were carried in and dropped on the bare, scraped 
excavation by the scraper during its operations, but this is 
nullified by the fact that, on investigation, the tiny seedlings 
proved to be growing from seeds germinating an inch or two 
below the surface of the scraped subsoil. More than that, some 
of the seedlings were those of a great cockle-burr which we 
have a mile and a half away in the Conservancy bottom 
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^ iave never been seen by us on the B; 
jTfie only Conclusion is that the seeds have remaine* 
umost wet ground for at least thirty years with* 
^ting. 

hie circumstance is even more remarkable and that is that 
the seeds existed not in the layer of silted-in topsoil but well 
below that level, or that the level of the original virgin forest 
topsoil actually is the silt clay loam piled up by the second 
great glacier. This leads to the fantastic speculation that the 
seeds have been buried there and remained dormant for over 
200 thousand years, waiting only for the elements of light and 
heat to start them into life. I cannot figure it out otherwise, 
yet it is unbelievable. Sauvegeot, of the French Ministry of 
Agriculture, told me when he was here that he was convinced 
that in France there existed wheat grain from grains which 
had lain stored in Egyptian tombs without light, moisture or 
heat for over five thousand years. He showed me pictures of 
the grain— a heavily bearded tall growing wheat which gave 
good yields. The story is a classic one in agricultural circles 
but has been denied again and again by agriculture experts. 
The experience with the excavation here leads me to believe 
that there might be some truth in it. 

Paul Scars has recovered the pollen of various varieties of 
evergreen trees from borings penetrating the layers of silt 
deposit by the second glacier lying deep underground. I have 
seen a bottle of the pollen on his desk and it resembles the 
pollen of certain evergreens existing today. Possibly some of it 
comes from varieties of trees long since extinct. I am going to 
transfer some of the cockle-burr seedlings into pots and let 
them develop to see whether they exactly resemble the varieties 
now growing in the Conservancy land or whether they are 
variations as in a plant from seeds that have been dormant 
for centuries. Most of the other seedlings are of the common 
pigweed which is everywhere in the cornfields and gardens 
and which germinates only under the proper conditions—that 
is in ploughed and cultivated ground that is well-fertilized. 
One never finds it in a wheat field or a meadow r , yet once such 
fields are ploughed and cultivated it appears at once. 

All these and many other things lead me to believe that 
there are vast unexplored fields of knowledge concerning 
germination stimuli and the behaviour of plants in relation to 
soil of which we know little or nothing. Again and again we 
have had evidence in our fields that legume seed falling on 
knolls and mounds eroded down to the dry silt subsoil will not 
germinate at all, unless cattle have had access to the fields for 
long periods. On those same bare knolls the legume seed which 
in some cases has been completely dormant for three or lour 
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into life and germinate with the first 
manure. We have just had evidence 
eroded Bailey Hill where seeds of mam 
years ago suddenly came to life in 
during the heat of mid-August upon the application 
barnyard manure. 


Note: Further examples of delayed germination on the same 
Bailey Place Hills have been astonishing. On fields where 
broom sedge, sorrel, tansy, poverty grass, etc., \yere the only 
vegetation, these disappear sometimes in a single season 
following the application of lime, chemical fertilizer and 
barnyard manure. In their place appears millions of volunteer 
seedlings or redtop, mammoth, red and alsike clovers in some 
areas so thick that no hand seeding would have been necessary. 
The seedlings appear in our planned seedings of alfalfa brome 
grass and ladino. In one four-acre area of wet ground, a thick 
sod of redtop formed within a year of the application of lime 
and fertilizer. Until then the area had grown only weeds and 
marsh grasses. Only two assumptions are possible: (i) That 
the seeds of the volunteer legumes and grasses did not germinate 
until lime and fertilizer had been applied. (2) That any seed¬ 
lings from seeds which did germinate could not make any 
growth or were crowded out by the acid-loving-soil plants. 
The area had not been seeded to any of the volunteer plants 
for at least a generation and redtop, a native grass like the 
white clover, had never been seeded on the Bailey Hills. In 
our experience with renovating old, weedy, worn-out blue- 
grass pasture, applications of lime and fertilizer together \vith 
pasture clipping produce within two or three years beautiful 
heavy sods of almost pure bluegrass and white clover without 
any seeding whatever. 

Two mysteries have impressed government scientists and 
practical farmers this season. One is the widespread spontaneous 
appearance of leguminous plants everywhere through the 
Middle West followed by a tremendous growth^ This is 
particularly true of our native wild white clover. The other 
mystery is the veritable plague of wild carrot which literally 
infests the whole middle-western region. It is a weed which 
always exists , particularly in run-down, semi-barren fields but 
this year it is everywhere in vast numbers — in fence rows, 
pastures, meadow's and even cultivated land. The year has 
been an abnormal one—cool and wet, with many inches more 
than normal rainfall. Did this produce the germination of 
wild carrot and legume seeds which had lain dormant for 
perhaps many years? The wild carrot is evident everywhere 
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gjonc in the Middle West as if it had been sown bro; 

J whole region. 

jirsely the tent caterpillar which infested all 
he drouth season of last year for the first time in 1 
^ . is virtually nowhere in evidence at all this year. At 

as time last year whole landscapes were desecrated by masses 
of dreary cobwebs hanging on denuded wild cherry and black 
walnut trees. This year in all my travels over Ohio I have 
seen only two or three nests of the tent caterpillar. 

Freddy Spencer arrived from the Navy hospital in Washing¬ 
ton to spend a week or two convalescing from the results of 
the Pacific campaign. Commander Frazer flew him out, 
stayed for lunch and went back to Washington in the afternoon. 
The trip takes under two hours by plane. When we established 
ourselves here we figured we were beyond the Bucks County, 
Connecticut, Long Island area and could thus avoid some of 
the ‘drop in’ visitors, but planes have cut all that out and 
people drop in frequently from Washington and New York 
for a meal. Fve never liked suburbs or suburban life and now 
planes have made nearly every place a suburb of some place 
else. 


Had a long and interesting letter today from Frederico 
Rangel, head of the Brazilian Farm Bureau, who visited us 
here in the spring. He is back in Rio and wrote a lot about 
politics and agricultural conditions in Brazil. He urged me to 
pay Brazil a visit in the near future, saying that Fd have not 
only a good reception from the agricultural but the literary 
people as well. It’s a good idea if ever there is time. 


August 27: This entry is largely a paean of praise to a plough, 
a small, light, two-bottom plough which is a honey. It is the 
Scotch plough I wrote of some days ago. 

For two days we had been ploughing a tough run-out field 
of alfalfa, ladino and brome grass. Some of it was fairly heavy 
clay that is wet in spring and from time to time cattle had 
run over it. Now at the end of August it was tough and hard 
and the heavy, conventional mould-board plough kept riding 
out of the ground in the hard clay and the gravelly knolls. 
Late in the afternoon I took over from Jim Cook and exhausted 
myself swearing at the difficulty of keeping the plough in the 
ground. 

At last I called to Bob who was fitting the same field and 
told him that if this modern mould-board plough was the 
best agricultural engineers could produce, then I was through 
with agriculture and he could have the tractors, plough and 
ml. He turned the cultipacker and spring tooth over to me 
and went back to the machine shop to put on new points. In 




while he returned and I got back on the tractor 
ol&ig at the plough. It did no better than before ar 
stubbed cursing Bob came over and said, ‘It was ' 
/played, but that’s your own pet Scotch plough.’ 

^ urly I started out again and began working with the 
adjustment which regulates the pitch of the blades. Suddenly 
I hit exactly the right angle and the little beauty bit into the 
earth down to six, eight, nine inches through hard clay and 
gravel. The joke wasn’t any longer on me. It was on Bob and 
Kenneth who had treated my light, small plough with cynicism 
and even contempt. (The truth is that at times all of us fall 
into that cursed attitude of ‘What was good enough for gran- 
pappy is good enough for me.’) The little beauty, by the per¬ 
fection of line and design, did what their big mould-board 


plough couldn’t do. 

They watched while I made two more rounds with the Scotch 
plough sticking right down to eight or nine inches, ‘layering’ 
the soil and alfalfa and throwing a little fillip of soil over the 
ridges of the sod. By the time I came up to them they were 
talking about changing the heavy mould-boards for the Scotch 
plough. For myself I cannot see why more farmers haven’t 
discovered it before now, except that the implement companies 
have not promoted it. 


August 26: Drove to Mansfield today for the first time in 
months except to take a train. The trip was to help the Work¬ 
man sisters and the dog refuge which they set up some^ years 
ago. They are unmarried, very intelligent and share my feeling 
about animals. Some Mansfielders regard them as eccentric, 
which they are not. The opinion is born of limited experience 
and understanding. They are very good citizens and far above 
the average in character, intelligence, and education, using 
virtually the whole of their small income for the dog shelter. 
The need for it arose out of the mismanagement of the whole 
dog fund by County Commissioners in the past who used even 
the office of the dog warden to bolster their political positions. 

On the way in I felt again that evil satisfaction which all 
crood farmers feel at some time—that his crops look better 
than any of his neighbours. On the way into town the only 
corn I saw which was not ‘fired’ was on Ralph Mengert’s 
place. Even Heldenbrand’s showed signs and always he has 
the finest corn in the valley, because he loves his land, but 
for the last two years he has been in poor health and with 
the shortage of labour he has had to leave most of his farming 
to two boys under eighteen. They do a good job but it is not 
the same as if Iieldenbrand was in the field himself. Our own 
corn, especially on the upper farms, is green, tall, fresh and 
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*ed despite the heat and a three-day hot wind 
everything —perhaps the tail-end of the Gal 1 
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good condition of the corn results from four thi._ 0 - 
yrpdecause it is planted on contour in strips and no rainfall has 
been lost by run-off. (2) Because of an abundance of organic 
material in the soil which holds the moisture and makes the 
fertilizer available. (3) The presence of hay beans and weeds 
in the rows which blocks the drying winds, shades the soil and 
keeps it cool and moist and serves to break up the heavy drops 
from cloudbursts and thunderstorms into a fine mist which is 
absorbed 100 per cent by the soil instead of the drops sealing 
up a dusty soil and running off. (4) Bob’s use of fertilizer and 
his refusal to be ‘penny-wise, pound foolish.’ 

All these conditions except the hay beans and weeds are 
present in Roy Mengert’s fields and even on his steep hillside 
the corn looks lush and green. 

On the way to Cleveland the other day through parts ol 
Wayne and Medina Counties, once tw r o of our richest Ohio 
counties, I saw only two or three fields which you could call 

first-class corn. , , , 

The odd thing is that it takes no more labour and no more 
money to farm well than to farm badly usually it means much 
less labour—yet a lot of farmers won’t change their ways and 
spend a good part of their time finding excuses why their crops 
don’t look well. 

On the whole, this has been rather a tart entry'. 


August 31: Another year gone—a crowded year which has 
passed quickly, ending as it began with watching the barometer. 
Both wars are finished and the difficult peace begun. 

We have had for five days a hot sun and a hot wind, evil, 
dehydrating and devitalizing for man and beast alike. It is 
extraordinary how rapidly and how deeply a hot wind can dry 
out the soil to a great depth, even when it is covered by sod or 
mulch. Life in a country of dry, hot winds would be intolerable 
to me. It is easy to understand why people in such countries 
develop eccentricities that sometimes come close to madness. 
Much of the corn in the neighbourhood is fired although our 
own, save in the spots where there is a deficiency of organic 
material, still looks green and lush. The hot dry weather comes 
at a bad time for much corn in the Middle West, as it is in the 
grain forming stage when moisture is vital. 

The barometer this morning has gone down for the tot 
time. There are clouds but the atmosphere is dry and ^usty 
with that feeling of still suffocation ^ffiich mak^ it difficult to 
Perform anv hSk well whether it be writing or thinking or 
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ig in the fields. August— particularly the end of AiJ 
( u ..„ my favourite month. It has neither the lush pro! 

not the promise of ripening harvest which comes£ 

... September. In our country is it usually hot and dry witnTluT 
'"-C ibluegrass dormant and the clover withering in the heat. All 
the livestock looks fat and well for most of them have ladino 
and alfalfa to fall back upon. I think all of us will be really 
happy only when the whole of our 960 acres is knee-deep in 
ladino, alfalfa, and brome grass, with the steepest hillsides and 
wet bottoms in bluegrass and white clover. That is still two or 
three years away but we are making rapid progress. It is good 
to see the deep green marching across the hill pastures which 
only a litle while ago were so thin and barren and weedy. 

Of course conditions are exceptional at Malabar but loneli¬ 
ness, what with telephones and radios and automobiles and 
new aeroplanes, is a thing of the past save on farms in remote 
areas. 

Yesterday we christened the new pond by all knocking off 
work in the middle of the afternoon for a swim—all the kids, 
Bob, Harry, Jimmy, and Naomi and the little Hellers who 
waded around the edges. The dogs went in too, swimming 
" around among us. Heidi, the St. Bernard puppy, takes to the 
water like a fish. In the hot weather she walks in casually and 
swims around until she has had enough. She is a comic puppy, 
very good-natured and already bigger than the Boxers, 
although she is only about one-third grown. Her paws are so 
big that they flap when she walks and sometimes become 
unmanageable when she is trying to hold a bone. 

The water in the new pond is all spring water from the big 
spring on the Bailey Place which gushes out of the rocks at a 
temperature of 50 degrees. There is no bare watershed so that 
there is no siltation or discolouration. All the surface water 
comes off sod. It is so clear that when seen from a distance it 
is the colour of turquoise and when you stand above it the 
colour is that of clear jade. Swimming in it had a special 
sensual pleasure. The water is already about six feet deep and 
it will be up to a fourteen-foot depth in another week. It cost 
very little money and was made m two days. The delights of 
a pond are so endless that I wonder more people do not 
construct them. 

Last evening after supper Bob, Kenneth, Tom, Charley, 
Freddy Spencer and I fished for bluegills and sunfish in the 
pond by the Big House. It is overpopulated and we had not 
the time during the war to fish it enough to keep the population 
within proper limits, even with the kids helping. After a hot 
day the fish were sluggish and all we got was about twenty 
which we put in a big milk-can to transfer to the new pond 
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fer&lfyey will breed and serve to feed the brown and raj 
|utywith which we are stocking it in the spring. The 
_ «m.gpould make an ideal fish pond for the water is pe^ 
a&chwe left a good deal of topsoil in the shallow areas to grow 
vegetation, food, and shelter. 

Already the pond lies like a jewel in a setting of deep-green 
alfalfa and corn below the road where passers-by as well as 
ourselves can enjoy its beauty. Willows, poplars and flowering 
shrubs will add immeasurably to its beauty. 

One of the fish we transplanted to the new pond died today 
and the giant water beedes were working on it. Where they 
came from I do not know, but there were diree of them, 
diving, like divers working on a sunken submarine and rising 
again to the surface after a minute or two. The life of a pond 
is a fabulous, intricate thing, a whole universe in itself, near 
at times to the very steaming slime out of which all of us rose 
and are still rising, painfully, in the long ladder of evolution. 
Perhaps when I am older and less rushed, I can sometimes 
take a whole year simply to watch one of the ponds and what 
goes on in the depths, on the surface and along the shoreline. 

The first pair of mallards appeared on the pond and went 
away again. I doubt diat any wild ducks will stay there, even 
over night, for it is too new. Hope, Mac, and I worked all 
afternoon with the tiller and the bush and bog harrow making 
the borders on the pond ready for planting. 

It has been a good year despite the hard work, the rain, and 
the cold, and the shortage of help. The livestock has all been 
healthy and the crops abundant and we have managed to do 
much more work than we counted on doing, particularly in 
the spreading of lime and the improvement of pasture. The 
results of past years have begun to pile up in abundance. 

If we did not know from our own records and from the 
record of the fields themselves that we have been doing a 
successful job, we should know from the increasing number of 
farmers who come to us to ask how we have achieved this or 
that improvement or increase in yield. More and more they 
come, not only from considerable distance but from among 
our neighbours, some of whom were among the greatest 
sceptics in the beginning. We have never preached or given 
advice but have kept our noses to the grindstone working for 
results, knowing that most farmers believe only what they see. 
f ortunately they can see almost everything we do and the 
results we obtain. Except for the high, lost Ferguson Place 
almost the whole area of every farm is visible from the township 
and county roads. 

Passers-by have seen the bottom pastures carrying more and 
more livestock through each season. They have seen green 
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ses of alfalfa and sweet clover in country where tj 
neither crop could be grown. They have seen! 
pjjfjko climb the long hill ‘up Ferguson way’ thirty ; 

dful alfalfa growing on the top of what was once a 1 
led hill. They have seen wheat yields jump on the Bailey 
Place in two years from less than five bushels to thirty-three 
bushels against a nation-wide average of twenty bushels per 
acre. Yesterday the neighbour who sells us our hybrid seed- 
corn came to look over the various cornfields. On the Bailey 
Place where only three years ago there was scarcely a corn¬ 
stalk more than three or four feet high, with ears that were 
nubbins, he saw com ten and eleven feet high, lush and green 
despite the hot, dry weather, which will yield well above 
seventy-five baskets to the acre. He said, T still don’t believe 
what I am seeing. The Bailey Place as far back as I can re¬ 
member has always been known as the thinnest farm between 
Newville and Little Washington.’ 

All these things have been the real satisfaction, more even 
than the economic gains which have come with them. One 
neighbour slipping in ‘casually’ to come round presently after 
much ‘made’ talk to the question he came to ask is the greatest 
reward we can have. A farmer likes to see: he does not like to 
be told. He is the king of pragmatists and rightly so, for in no 
other skilled profession is it more necessary to know that one 
thing works and another does not . 

Best of all, we have not made a single improvement or 
employed a single practice which is not within the economic 
means of any farmer who is able to get a loan from a bank or 
from the Farm Security Administration. The scale has been 
larger than that of most farmers but acre by acre both costs 
and practices are within the limits of any average farmer on 
the scores of labour, of time, and of cash expenditure. And 
during the past three years we have been gravely handicapped 
by shortage of labour and above all of skilled capable help 
and materials with which to work. 

It must be admitted that the larger scale has brought us 
some benefits, chiefly in the field of mechanical equipment, 
for the larger acreage permits us. to support such expensive 
pieces of machinery as a cornpicker, a combine, and an 
automatic baler. Such machinery can, however, be owned 
co-operatively by a group of farmers, or in most fairly good 
agricultural areas, it is available for custom work. Our own 
machines have done hundred of hours of work for neighbour¬ 
ing farms during the last few years. 

All of our experience boils down in the end to the soil and 
consequently to a better agriculture. We believe that an agri¬ 
culture which raises ioo per cent of the potential production 
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without loss of fertility, cannot help being a prospei 
Too many farmers are farming two and three 
as high as five acres to produce what one a< 

’ properly farmed, produce. Too many farmers when 
tiey seek to increase production and income, go out and buy 
another farm instead of gaining the increase by properly 
farming the land they already possess. The farmer who farms 
five acres to produce what one should produce is destined for 
eternal defeat, for his costs in labour, taxes, interest, time, 
gasoline and wear and tear are five times what they should be 
and will constantly defeat him. Expansion horizontally in 
terms of land rather than vertically in terms of production 
was responsible for the ruin of most of those farmers who went 
down in defeat after the first world war. It will be the ruin of 
more farmers in the years following the second world war, 
although the number is less because because the methods of 
American agriculture have undeniably been improved and 
because a good many farmers remember what happened the 
last time. But there are many farms too which have been 
overworked to produce crops at high war prices, farms which 
have lost in fundamental fertility far more than their owners 
gained through flash high prices during the war years. In 
many cases they can be restored but the process of restoring 
fertility is a slower one than destroying it and many farmers 
who will not make the effort or the expenditure of time, 
intelligence and money to restore it are already on the down 
grade, with the wheel rolling faster and faster downhill toward 
final destruction. 

In the deepest sense, no farmer can ovenvork his soil, so long 
as he puts back into it as much or preferably a little more than 
he takes out of it, both in organic material and in minerals. 
Too many farmers follow a ‘pennywise, pound foolish/ policy. 
Some of them will save a dollar or two per acre on fertilizer 
and risk the failure of a crop when the extra dollar or two 
would have brought a return of fifty times the expenditure, 
or even made the difference between success and total failure 


in a crop. 

One of the things we have learned, partly from those good 
men whose lives are devoted to problems of soil and partly 
from our soil itself, is the relation between the health of plants 
and the health of animals, birds and humans and the health 
and balance of our soil itself. As we have increased the mineral 
and organic content along parallel paths, the health of crops 
in field and garden and their resistance to disease and insects 
has steadily increased. So in exact ratio has increased the 
health and resistance of poultry and cattle and ultimately of 
the people living oft' the crops and animals grown on soil to 
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lineral and organic material has been restoredJ 
w places in the world where a better record of'^^ 
4 our can be shown by a small community compj^ra 
size to that at Malabar. This is particularly true or — 
children. Scientifically, logically, it is perfectly evident to any 
thinking mind that you cannot produce off soil that is deficient 
in calcium and phosphorus and many other elements, either 
plants, animals or human stock which possess resistance, 
vitality and in the case of humans, energy or intelligence. 

It is safe to say that the greater part of the agricultural land 
of America is a depleted soil, deficient both in organic material 
and in minerals, and in the older regions of the East and eep 
South the deficiency has reached proportions which made it 
virtually impossible in some areas to produce people who are 
capable of learning or of helping themselves, even with the 
aid of schools and expenditures of money in terms of subsidy 
and relief. The economic and social problems of large depleted 
areas of the United States are, as they are m the case oi an 
individual farm, largely those of soil and secondarily of diet. 
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NOTHER LETTER TO A SERGEANT 


Malabar Farm, 1947 

My dear Sergeant: 

On reading over Malabar Farm I am aware that I am guilty 
of many sins of omission and commission as well as of repetition. 

As for the sins of omission, they are inevitable for agriculture 
and horticulture are at once arts, professions, and sciences, 
and their range is so vast, so complex and so intricate, that it 
is impossible to encompass their ramifications in a whole book 
or indeed a whole lifetime of steady writing. Their horizons 
are entirely without limit since they encompass the whole 
pattern of the universe, of man and his existence. Each time 
that one reaches the top of one hill another lies just beyond. 
In this it is very like our own country in Pleasant Valley. It is 
probable that the science of agriculture has made more progress 
in the preceding generation or two than in all the history of 
the world up to then; yet wc have really only scratched the 
surface of the mysteries. As Wheeler McMillen has said in the 
Quotation I used a little earlier in the book, T do not believe 
that anyone knows very much about farming.’ 

As to sins of commission, I no doubt have been guilty of 
many—in drawing false deductions, in making assertions 
which may turn out any day, month or year, from our own 
experience, to be wrong. I do not, however, believe that these 
particular sins of commission are very serious. They may even 
be of considerable value in creating controversy and exploration 
and research. An agriculture or research or a pedagogy which 
is not controversial, inquisitive and even at times a little angry, 
is a dead agriculture, a dead research and a dead pedagogy. 
In this aspect of controversy lies the value of men like Ed 
Faulkner and his controversial Plowman's Folly , and A Second 
Look; and of Sir Albert Howard, who is much more a pure 
scientist than Ed or myself, in his books An Agriculture Testament 
and The Soil and Health. They have the power to stir up tilings, 
to ignite a spark in the hundreds of thousands of farmers, 
researchers, gardeners, amateurs and the young men anc 
women who, in the end, must make our agriculture and that 
of the world sounder and more productive. The good fanner 
has always been and always will be a man with,great powers 
of observation and great intellectual curiosity. 
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kid, ‘I’ll get my car, leave it on the road and 
on the field and join you.’ , 

v he got his car I opened the pasture gate and w 
l Even the liigh ground was running with water auu 
erever there was a depression the water stood in deep pools. 
_ put the jeep into four-wheel drive in low gear and she did 
what she was supposed to do. She ploughed through mud and 
water until the lights penetrated a little distance into the mist 
and driving rain, enough for me to see that only a rim of 
bluegrass remained above the flood. The lights picked up two 
things, both white, the white spots on the Holstein cows who 
had gone to the high ground and were either grazing or lyin'" 
down and the white blaze on the forehead of Tex, my own 
mare, as she came towards me splashing through two feet of 
water. 

Tex is a beautiful Kentucky mare, chestnut with a white 
blaze, and the proudest and the most spirited of horses. She 
rules the others and it is impossible to catch any of the others 
in the field until you have first captured Tex. The other horses 
follow her with docility. But she is not too easy to catch and 
likes to play a game of enticing you near to her and then 
suddenly kicking her heels and rushing off. But in the flooded 
field she wasn’t behaving that way and now ran straight 
towards the lights of the jeep followed by another horse. As I 
got^ down she came up close and whickered. There were no 
antics now. She was afraid and wanted to be taken care of. 

J. hen the lights of Bob’s car were turned into the field and I 
saw that the other horse was Tony, Hope’s horse, young and 
strong, who is by nature, a clown. But tonight he wasn’t 
clowning. He too whickered when I spoke to him. 

I recognized Tony with a sinking heart because’I knew then 
that the missing horse marooned on the island in the flood was 

^ ijl * ^ r er °* 0t ^ ers were strong and spirited and 
could have taken care of themselves even in the terrible current 
that was running, but Old Red was old and tired. He was a 
little deaf and nearly blind. He was the one you felt sorry for. 

Old Red had brought up the little children until they had 
learned to nde well enough to handle the younger, more 
spirited horses If they fell off he would stand still until thev 
picked themselves up and climbed back on. He never eot 
flustered or showed off and reared like Tex and never clowned 
as Tony did. He was twenty-one years old when we bought 
him, because he was calm and docile. He was iust a 
never a high-spinted queen like the thoroughbred Tex nor a 
wild, impish polo pony like Tony. Sometime in his youth when 
perhaps he had been a carnage horse on some farm he had 
been abused for on his shoulder he bore the scars of old oath 
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hollar. He wasn’t a clever horse or a spirited hord 
one. He was always just a kind, patient, oil 
r, at thirty years of age with his joints stiffened 
mostly gone, he was marooned on an island in~ 
of a roaring flood such as the county had not seen in 
half a century. I wished it had been one of the others. 

As I took hold of Tex’s halter, for the first time without her 
giving an indignant toss of the head, Bob came up out of the 
darkness and rain and mist with the light. He was carrying a 
long rope. 

T thought,’ he said, Sve might need this to get over to the 
island to get the horse off.’ 

I told him the missing horse was Old Red and that I’d better 
take the other two to the bam before they turned completely 
panicky and uncatchable. 

Tex led easily enough. She wanted the dry safety of the barn 
and Tony followed as always at her heels. Prince, despite the 
fact that, like all Boxers, he hates getting wet, trudged along 
beside us, his ears down and his stub of a tail pressed low in an 
effort to get it between his legs. Bob went off through the water 
to check on the cattle on the high ground. On the way back 
the roar of the flood seemed to grow steadily louder. After the 
two horses were safely in the barn, I discovered on my return 
to the field that the water was still rising. 

Far off through the rain the faint glare of Bob’s torch as 
he checked the cattle and in the light from the two cars I 
could see the stream of logs, trees and driftwood moving swiftly 
down on the surface of the current, but I couldn’t see the 
island or Old Red. 

I waded into the water and was joined presently by Bob 
but as the water rose deeper and deeper above our ankles and 
knees, it was clear that we were never going to make the island. 

Then out of the mist, the willows of the island emerged but 
there was no island. There was only sw r ift flowing water 
covered with leaves, bits of sod and branches. And then out 
of the mist, catching the light from the cars, appeared a 
ghostly Old Red. He was walking up and down, whickering 
loud enough to be heard above the sound of the water. 

I called out to him and he stopped, looked towards me 
and then started in my direction, but as soon as he reached 
deeper water he turned back to the island and the shallow 
water. 


There wasn’t any way to get to him. The water had risen 
so high that on the whole of the farm there wasn’t a rope long 
enough to permit us to reach the island, and even with a rope 
•tied about your waist, there wouldn’t be much hope of getting 
through the torrent. Knowing horses, I knew that even if vou 
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ige for any other regardless of rewards in monel 
ions have annoyed you here and there in thS 

yfe them. They could not be avoided. __ 

i reading over this book, I have noted that it appears a 
le like a many-layered sandwich in which heavy foods were 
alternated with light ones. This was a pattern which was 
partly conscious and partly unconscious but it is, I think, 
somewhat symbolic of the life of a good farmer. There are 
periods of hard work and worry, alternating with periods of 
relaxation, delight, and satisfaction, but again they are inter¬ 
woven and overlapping, and contribute to the fascination 
which a good farmer finds in his profession. 

I have noticed that a great many pages are given over to 
weather and to other manifestations of nature but these too 
play great parts in the richness of life in the country. I have 
observed, as I re-read the record, that I am no different from 
any other farmer in the fact that I find the weather very 
rarely perfect. 

A farm, especially a diversified farm, is itself a whole world, 
a cosmos in miniature in which the farmer like the saiior and 
the fisherman lives intimately with the fundamental realities 
of our existence in the universe. Like the sailor or the fisherman, 
a farmer always has an eye turned toward the sky, watching 
the quarter from which the weather comes. Like the sailor 
and the fisherman he lives by the barometer and learns to 
observe small things which indicate the weather—the turning 
of leaves on the trees, the frantic efforts of the flies to enter 
the house or the dairy, the behaviour of cattle and the anguished 
singing or the silence of the tree frogs. When the turkeys start 
oiling their feathers you can look for rain or at least a thunder¬ 
storm. When they quit their bare exposed perches in the trees 
in the winter and take to the barn you can make ready to 
stoke up the big fires and get out the snow plough. 

All of these signs are more infallible than the reports of the 
scientific weatherman sitting high atop a skyscraper in some 
distant city, and they are a great deal more interesting. 

Weather for the farm is rarely the right weather. If you 
need rain for the corn, the pastures, and the new seedings, it 
may be a disaster for the hay cut and drying in the field or 
for the grain that is just dry enough for combining. If you have 
good haymaking and harvesting weather—bright and hot and 
dry—it may be bad for the corn and the pasture. Weather is 
the principal reason why the farmer has gained the reputation 
of being a ‘grumbler/ Rarely is the weather right for every¬ 
thing. On those days, not more than half a dozen times a 
year, when the weather is right, the good farmer is the happiest 
man'in the world and would not change places with any man. 
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ks rarely understand what disasters and what de 
Jan bring to the farmer. In their physically li^ 
jected lives, rain merely means that the buses ^ 
will be overcrowded, or a hot spell means only 
uicy will be uncomfortable and will grumble, louder perhaps 
than the most discontented farmer. Weather does not mean 
to them floods or droughts which may ruin their income and 
destroy the rewards of a whole year’s work, with whole fields 
ruined perhaps for years to come. It does not mean the loss 
perhaps of hundreds of cattle snowed in on the range. 

Because of the weather and the fact that good farmers live 
close to the earth, to the trees, to the animals and are aware, 
whether they choose or not, of the eternal, inexorable, rut. Jess 
and beautiful laws of creation and nature, all of them are 
religious men in one way or another. I do not mean by tins 

that every farmer is a fanatic churchgoer or a shouter. I hat 

kind of farmer lives usually on marginal land, too poor even 
to provide a decent living. Often enough his motivation springs 
largely from fear and the hope for a future life less bitter and 
poverty-stricken than this one. Your good farmer on good 
land is constantly aware, perhaps more than any otner element 
of the population, save the sailors and the fishermen, of an 
immense plan in which compensation, order and precision are 
all involved. It is a plan and a force with which he must live 
and he learns by necessity to understand and respect it. A 
church may be an instrument of great good in a rural commun¬ 
ity or it may be a dead thing, or it may be merely a force to 
promote ignorance, bigotry, and evil. Usually it depends upon 
the pastor or the priest who heads it. Too many of our ruial 
churches serve more as social meeting places than as houses 
in which to worship God. Too many of them have lutle or 
no relation to the daily lives of the people in the neighbourhood . 
A rural pastor has in his grasp potentialities for immense good 

if he chooses to use them. , , ,, tl - 

The religion of the good farmer goes fax beyond all Jus. 
He has faith in the Great Plan with which he must live daily, 
as an infinitesimal part of the whole divine scheme. He knows 
that he must adjust himself to the immutable laws of that 
Plan. If he is clever or wise he will learn even to turn these 
laws to his own advantage. He will understand them an P 
so that the rain becomes a blessing.rather'thanacurse. «e 
will learn new ways of combaUng a drought and even peihaps 
?f turning it into a profit. He is a foobshmanwhoeuhnmelt 
m ignorance or defiance in opposition to the laws of nature 

for in the end be willV toe know, „e,e no, 
re^hS^nSlfSUe ,h. church in ,hei, 
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^^Dmmunity was a dead or sometimes even an evil *bTOgp 
SfVhpi ] the weather is against them, they will work 
©Sabbath, for the sin of waste, as our Lord made cleaiupS 1 
<®d^t)rse sin than that of missing a service and never wastms 
^'£rtr6r than in the starving world of today. The faith of a good 
farmer is far beyond church-going or the conventional fears 
or superstitions of the ordinary man. It is a direct faith in 
God Himself, in the very universe with which he lives in so 
close an association. The church can minister to and support 
that faith or show the way to use it to the advantage of one’s 
fellow man, but even the church is an insignificant thing in 
relation to the greater faith, no more than a feeble attempt 
of man to understand and formalize the greater law, to reach 
up and bring down to earth for the limited understanding of 
man what is essentially beyond understanding. 

Well, Sergeant, here is the book. I hope you found at least 
some partial answers to the questions you ask but I hope most 
of all that it may act as a spark plug. Knowing you a litde 
better after your visit, I would say that you’ll find agriculture 
a pretty satisfactory profession. It’s very different from what 
it was in your grandfather’s day, particularly in its economic, 

- technological, and scientific aspects, although the fundamental 
satisfaction of rural living recorded long ago by Hesiod and 
Virgil and Voltaire and countless others, remains the same. 
The old-fashioned frontier farm, with its rigours and its some¬ 
times bitter satisfactions, is gone and in its place is the farm 
in which business, science, and even philosophy and art play 
their roles. 

Some people are born for country life and others for city 
life, but the old bromide, ‘You can take the boy out of the 
farm but you can’t take the farm out of the boy,’ is still true 
and it would, I think, be true in your case, no matter what 
success or wealth you might amass in any other calling you 
might undertake. I have seen that old saying in operation a 
hundred times with men who have made great success in 
other fields and amassed great fortunes and fame but about 
middle-age or later, they get themselves a farm and from then 
on that farm becomes something of an obsession in which 
virtually all other interests become lost and absorbed. 

In a world and in a nation where the opportunities of the 
Horatio Alger hero become steadily more restricted and the 
acquisition of vast money fortunes like those of the nineteenth 
century Robber Barons has become an impossibility, the farm 
is a good place to be and agriculture is a good field in which 
not only to find security but satisfaction in living. In good or 
average times the income of the average good farmer is far 
larger than that of 85 per cent of the rest of the population. 
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B „nes the difference between the status of the 
jd of most of the rest of the population is the diffe 
/that of a roof, good food, security and that of des # 
cw^xxd public relief. In other words, I think you are making 
a sound choice. What we need is young men who want to be 
farmers rather than young men who, as so often in the past, 
became farmers merely through indifference and lack ot 

We hope to see you now and then and to hear how things 
are going with you. In the meanwhile good luck to^ you in 
a profession which is the oldest in the world and certainly one 
of the most important, worthy, satisfactory and dignified. 


L.B. 
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